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FOREWORD 


THE present volume contains the addresses delivered at the Forty-seventh An- 
nual Meeting of the Academy, held in Philadelphia, April 9 and 10, 1943. It is 
hoped that they will aid in giving direction to the swelling tide of current thought 
on the organization of the postwar world. 
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‘ 
: or Reality? 


By Quincy WRIGHT 


/ 
- M WNations—Phra : 
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BRASS: gair tA ity through moral 

or legal acceptance by people or 
governments as a basis for future ac- 
tion, through clarification of their mean- 
ings in relation to actual situations, 
through organization and action in ac- 
cord with these meanings, and through 
the functioning of institutions which 
they have initiated and continue to 
guide. 

The United Nations is a reality in 
the first or subjective sense. It desig- 
nates certain legal and moral commit- 
ments made by thirty-two nations. The 
declaration of January 1, 1942 is in the 
form of a treaty of alliance, and has 
been concluded under authority of the 
executives of the states as is customary 
It also makes reference to 
certain general principles for which the 
nations are struggling, including the At- 
lantic Charter. Furthermore, the peo- 
ples of these nations have approved the 
phrase, United Nations, as indicating 
their desire to maintain the coalition to 
defeat their enemies and more vaguely 
to continue co-operation after the fight- 
ing is over. 

The United Nations is becoming a 
reality in the second or intellectual 
sense. Through expositions by states- 


- men and writers, the words of the At- 


lantic Charter, the Four Freedoms, the 
United Nations Declaration, the lend- 
lease master agreements, and other com- 
mitments of all or some of the United 
Nations are acquiring concrete mean- 
ings. 

In the third or volitional sense, the 


reality of the United Nations is less ` 


certain. There are bilateral, trilateral, 
and multilateral organizations among 
several of the United Nations, but there 
is no organization of the United Nations 
as a whole. It cannot be said that any 


action, military or political, has been in 
any genuine sense an action of the 
United Nations. 

In the final sense, that of realization 
in the objective world of social be- 
havior, the United Nations is not yet a 
reality. No permanent institution has 
been established which can be desig- 
nated by this name. 

It must be understood that these dif- 
ferent phases of progress from phrase 
to reality cannot be sharply distin- 
guished. Emotional faith may move 
by imperceptible degrees to intellectual 
comprehension, efficient action, and in- 
stitutional functioning. If the peoples 
continue to have faith in the United Na- 
tions as the symbol of their hope for a 
better world after the war, that faith 
may move mountains of entrenched spe- 
cial interests and crystallized tradi- 
tional ideas. The United Nations may 
emerge as a permanent institution. 


SUPPORTING INTERESTS 


Two factors in the contemporary 
world lend support to such a possibility. 
Certain entrenched special interests are 
not in reality mountains obstructing the 
path of the United Nations, but rivers 
which if utilized can carry it to the 
promised land of reality. Alexander 
Hamilton believed that projects of so- 
cial and political organization might 
best be realized by linking them with 
special interests. He put the bond- 
holding class behind the United States 
by the Federal assumption of state 
debts. He put manufacturing interests 
behind the Federal Government by a 
mildly protective tariff. The pioneering 
interests were put behind the United 
States by the cession of western claims 
of the states to the Federal Government. 
It is true that the process of winning 
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some of these interests to federalism 
alienated other interests favoring infla- 
tion, confiscation of British debts, and 
confiscation of western land titles. Per- 
haps in the long run, Jefferson’s tech- 
nique, which emphasized the general 
interest in equality of opportunity and 
increasing freedom for all, did more for 
the Federal Union than did the Hamil- 
tonian appeal to special interests. 

If the United Nations is to become a 
reality, special interests must not be 
permitted to frustrate the development 
of a world public opinion which associ- 
ates peace, security, prosperity, and 
broader opportunities for mankind with 
the symbols of the United Nations. 
However, advocates of the United Na- 
tions need not overlook the possibilities 
which an effective world order has for 
serving not only the general interests of 
mankind and the national interests of 
governments and patriots in winning 
the war, but also certain special inter- 
ests. Among these are the interest of 
manufacturers in expanding markets, 
the interest of farmers in higher general 
nutritional standards which will in- 
crease the demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts, the interest of investors in more 
stable currencies and more secure op- 
portunities for the profitable use of 
capital in, backward areas, and the in- 
terest of men of adventurous spirit in 
organizing a world police and in pioneer- 
ing in undeveloped areas. Interests as 
well as ideals can be marshaled behind 
the United Nations. 


SUPPORTING CONDITIONS 


Many of the crystallized traditional 
ideas which have influenced world poli- 
tics have become ill adapted to civiliza- 
tion with the progress of invention. It 
seems probable that the idea of a United 
Nations of .the World is better adapted 
to the new conditions of technology and 
economy than is the idea of sovereign 
-national states. As the United States 
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was confronted by claims of states’ 
rights, so the United Nations is con- 
fronted by claims of national sover- 
eignty. States’ rights began to become 
obsolete with the progress of canals and 
railways, with the development of the 
West and the growth of national parties, 
with the increase of population and of 
interstate trade, long before the Civil 
War. The latter event, however, indi- 
cates that crystallized ideas can offer 
substantial resistance to the conditions 


which doom them. In this case the re- l 


sistance nearly destroyed the Nation. 

The ideal of national sovereignty, as 
expounded by patriotic nationalists and 
conservative jurists, is becoming obso- 
lete under the impact of the airplane 
and the radio; but its power of resist- 
ance has been manifested in two world 
wars. 

Gunpowder and the printing press de- 
stroyed the sovereignty of two thousand 
barons in fifteenth-, sixteenth-, and 
seventeenth-century Europe. They also 
destroyed the theory of a _hierarchal 
order of Christendom. These inven- 
tions contributed to the establishment 
of a score of national states, with armies 
disciplined in firearms and with peoples 
conscious of the distinctiveness of their 
language, customs, and traditions. 

The bombing airplane and the radio 
are manifesting an equally destructive 
influence on the claims of national states 
to absolute sovereignty. When one con- 
siders the general anxiety of the de- 
mocracies to avoid war and to maintain 
policies of economic self-sufficiency dur- 
ing the 1930’s, their present condition 
seems anything but a manifestation of 
sovereign free will. Absolute sover- 
eignty in the present state of interna- 
tional contact has meant a condition of 
anarchy in which the freedom of all is 
frustrated. 

As the eotechnic age ruined feudal- 
ism, so the neotechnic age is making na- 
tional sovereignty a sham. In doing so, 
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it has made a United Nations of the 
world possible, though it cannot guaran- 
tee that such an institution will be real- 
ized. Men and nations may satisfac- 
torily adjust their ideas and institutions 
to new conditions, or they may not. If 
they fail, their civilization will collapse. 
The idea of the United Nations of the 
world seems better adapted to the con- 
ditions of economy, communication, and 
military technology in our world than is 
the traditional idea of national sover- 
eignty. It is, perhaps, not an unrea- 
sonable expectation that men with the 
experience of this war behind them will 
accept the ideas which promise to be 
superior. 


SUPPORTING OPINIONS 


It would be interesting to trace the 
progress of the United Nations in world 
opinion. Gallup polls and other indices 
suggest that more people are for this 
symbol and the idea which it represents 
than against it. President Roosevelt, 
Vice-President Wallace, Governor Stas- 
sen, Prime Minister Churchill, Foreign 
Secretary Eden, and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek have recently won applause 
when they referred to it. Organizations 
such as the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, the Citizens 
Committee for the United Nations, and 
the Office of War Information have been 
publicizing the idea and describing its 
potentialities. 

It would also be interesting to eluci- 
date the meaning of the documents stat- 
ing the principles and policies of the 
United Nations. It is probably true 
that many of those who contribute to 
the favorable opinion towards the sym- 
bol do not comprehend its meaning and 
would object to many of its concrete 
implications. Efforts have been made 
to remedy this situation. Speeches, 
broadcasts, pamphlets, and books have 
been devoted to the task, and the United 
Nations is beginning to present a con- 


crete meaning. The provisions of the 
Atlantic Charter, the Four Freedoms, 
the United Nations Declaration, the 
lend-lease master agreements, and the 
official comments of statesmen upon 
them outline a new social, political, eco- 
nomic, and legal ordering of the world. 


SoctiaL MEANING 


From the social point of view, the 
Atlantic Charter emphasizes improved 
labor standards, social security, peace, 
and the Four Freedoms as desirable 
goals. Ideals of liberalism, humanism, 
toleration, and social justice which have 
spread throughout the world since the 
Renaissance are accepted as the stand- 
ards of world civilization. 

These ideals are in marked contrast 
to the ideals of racial superiority, na- 
tional dominance, ideological intoler- 
ance, and military virtue espoused by 
the Axis powers. The “savage and 
brutal forces seeking to subjugate the 
world,” says the United Nations Decla- 
ration, must be defeated if “life, liberty, 
independence and religious freedom” 
are to be defended and “human rights 
and justice” are to be preserved in their 
own and other lands. 

The social goals appear to be the ob- 
ject of all the other pledges of the 
charter. Political, economic, and legal 
reforms of the world order are insisted 
upon because they are believed to fur- 
ther the social aims. The other pledges 
should therefore be interpreted in the 
spirit of these social objectives. 


POLITICAL MEANING 


Politically, the United‘ Nations con- 
template the end of political aggrandize- 
ment and of power politics. They fore- 
see self-governing national states within 
“a wider and permanent system of gen- 
eral security.” 

Certain doubts concerning the ap- 
plicability of these principles in the 
Orient arose from the term “Atlantic 
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Charter” and from Prime Minister 
Churchill’s statement of September 9, 
1941, declaring that this document 
“does not qualify in any: way the vari- 
ous statements of policy which have 
been made from time to time about de- 
velopment of constitutional government 
in India, Burma or other parts of the 
British Empire.” It is now clear, how- 
ever, that these principles are intended 
to apply universally. India, China, the 
Philippines, and Iraq are among the 
United Nations pledged to the Atlantic 
Charter. President Roosevelt said on 
February 23, 1942, “The Atlantic Char- 
ter applies not only to the parts of the 
world that border the Atlantic but to 
the whole world.” Great Britain has 
pledged itself to extend Dominion status 
to India after the war and has recog- 
nized the restoration of Ethiopia. The 
independence of Syria and the Lebanon 
has been recognized by Free France and 
Great Britain. Extraterritoriality has 
been abolished in China. 

The implications of these pledges for 
colonial areas have been discussed but 
no detailed agreement has been reached. 
On May 30, 1942, Under-Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles said: 


If this war is in fact a war for the libera- 
tion of peoples it mist assure the sover- 
eign equality of peoples throughout the 
world, as well as in the world of the 
Americas. Our victory must bring in its 
train the liberation of all peoples. Dis- 
crimination between peoples because of 
their race, creed or color must be abolished. 


The age of imperialism is ended. The right - 


of a people to their freedom must be recog- 
nized as the civilized world long since 
recognized the right of an individual to 
his personal freedom. The principles of 
the Atlantic Charter must be guranteed to 
the world as a whole—in all oceans and in 
all continents. 


Power politics is not explicitly men- 
tioned in the Atlantic Charter, but its 
eventual elimination is implied by the 


expression of belief “that all of the na- 
tions of the world for realistic as well 
as spiritual reasons must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force.” 


Implications of abandonment of force 


A balance of military power has been 
the principal factor in preserving the 
independence of states in the modern 
state system established in the sixteenth 
century. This system has rested on the 
assumption that sovereign states were 
primarily motivated by the desires for 
security and for predominance. If any 
state with the latter motivation sought 
to subordinate its neighbor, the others, 
acting for their own security, would 
combine to thwart it by diplomacy if 
possible, by force if necessary. In a 
world where periodic efforts at conquest 
by aggressive states was to be expected, 
the willingness of all states to use force 
in self-defense and to preserve the bal- 
ance of power was therefore the essen- 
tial basis of such stability as existed. 
If under such conditions important 
states abandoned the use of force, there 
would be a grave danger that the ag- 
gressively minded would be able to aug- 
ment their power by destroying others 
one at a time until the balance of power 
could no longer be restored, and the en- 
tire world could be subordinated by one 
state, as was the Mediterranean world 
by Rome in antiquity. 

Since there can be no assurance that 
every state will forever renounce the 


will to dominate, the abandonment of - 


force by states is not compatible with 
the continuance of a system of many 
nations in close contact with one another 
unless all have subordinated themselves 
to a constitution which provides a power 
able to prevent nullification of the con- 
stitution by any -of them. It must 
therefore be assumed that in looking 
forward to “the abandonment of the 
use of force” by all the nations, the 
United Nations contemplate the substi- 
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tution of such a constitution for the sys- 
tem of balance of power. 

It has long been recognized by phi- 
losophers and religious leaders that war 
tends to corrode many of the finer 
aspects of human personality and of 
civilization. But it has also been 
recognized that under a balance-of- 
power system occasional war to stop 
aggression has been the price of national 
independence. The Atlantic Charter, 
however, declares that today the use of 
force must be abandoned “for realistic 
as well as spiritual reasons.” ‘This 
seems to recognize that the balance of 
power can no longer yield real security. 


Freedom under law 


The Atlantic Charter does not empha- 
size national self-determination, but it 
asserts “the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under 
which they will live,” the “restoration” 
of “sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment” to those “who have been forcibly 
deprived of them,” and a “peace which 
will afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries.” The pledges for abandon- 
ment of aggrandizement already re- 
ferred to also imply a further develop- 
ment of the autonomy of nations now 
under imperial rule. 

While the words “sovereign rights” 
and “self-government” are used, it is 
clear that they are not to be taken in an 
absolute sense. The recognition of cer- 
tain human rights and of a “permanent 
system of general security” in other 
paragraphs of the charter makes it clear 
that sovereignty is to be limited by an 
effective law. Peoples are to have free- 
dom for national self-expression and 
development, but not for persecution of 
their populations and aggression against 
their neighbors. 

What is to be the nature of the wider 
and “permanent system of general se- 
curity”? The Atlantic Charter does not 


say in detail, though it implies that it 
must be sufficiently powerful and reli- 
able to warrant nations in abandoning 
the use of force and disarming, and also 
that it must have such a relation to the 
individual that he can be assured cer- 
tain basic human rights, even when they 
are threatened by his own state. 


Economic MEANING 


Economically, the United Nations 
contemplate access by all states on 
equal terms to the trade and raw mate- 
rials of the world, collaboration of all 
nations for economic advancement, and 
a peace assuring freedom from want and 
freedom to traverse the seas. 

The fourth paragraph of the Atlantic 
Charter looks toward reduced barriers 
to trade and toward economies devoted 
to the increase of prosperity rather than 
to the increase of political or military 
power, but it is full of qualifications. 

“Access on equal terms” does not 
necessarily mean freedom of trade. It 
may mean only that each state must not 
discriminate among other states in its 
commercial regulations. On the other 
hand, taken literally it might mean that 
each state, having within its borders 


‘some of the trade and raw materials of 


the world, must give the peoples of 
other states access to these advantages 
on terms equal to those enjoyed by its 
own people. The fact that equality is 
offered to “states,” not to individuals, 
suggests the former interpretation. This 
interpretation would permit a nation to 
governmentalize its external trade, thus 
making the trading units not individual 
firms, but states themselves. 

The expression “equal terms” clearly 
cannot be taken in an absolute sense. 
It does not forbid reasonable classifica- 
tions. The notion of a “permanent sys- 
tem of general security” suggests that 
aggressors may be subjected to com- 
mercial discriminations and other eco- 
nomic sanctions. 
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The United Nations recognize that in 
, their endeavors to equalize access to 
trade and raw materials they should 
have “due respect for their existing ob- 
ligations.” The network of preferential 
treaties is such that this qualification 
could be applied to destroy much of the 
equality of economic opportunity pro- 
vided. 

There are regrettable possibilities of 
interpreting all meaning out of Article 4 
of the charter. Fortunately the article 
has been elaborated in the master agree- 
ments made by the United States with 
the countries to which lend-lease aid is 
being given. These look toward “the 
elimination of all forms of discrimina- 
tory treatment in international com- 
merce and to the reduction of tariffs 
and other trade barriers.” 

It is important that public opinion 
insist upon realization of the spirit of 
these pledges. That spirit prohibits 
trade discriminations against any people 
because it is politically weak or because 
it is politically disliked or because it is 
an economic competitor. That spirit 
demands that all states not guilty of ag- 
gression have reasonable access to both 
raw materials and markets throughout 
the world. The restoration of eco- 
nomies aimed at prosperity rather than 
at power requires no less. ‘Only an ap- 
plication of the Atlantic Charter in this 
spirit will prevent a distinction from 
arising between “have” and “have-not” 
powers. This distinction, inevitably 
hostile both to general prosperity and 
to general peace, was little heard of 
during the relatively free conditions of 
trade in the nineteenth century. It is 
a consequence of the compartmentaliz- 
ing of the world by trade barriers. 


Collaboration among nations 


The pledge for collaboration among 
all nations in the economic field suggests 
that the purposes stated cannot be 
achieved by one nation alone. “Im- 


proved labor standards, economic ad- 
vancement and social security” can be 
achieved only by international collabo- 
ration. This proposition appears to ac- 
cept the classical economic doctrine that 
trade beneficial to one state tends to 
benefit the others, and to repudiate the 
mercantile theory that one nation’s eco- 
nomic gain is necessarily another’s eco- 
nomic loss. 

The use of the word “collaboration,” 
however, suggests international plan- 
ning rather than freedom of interna- 
tional trade regulated only by the mar- 
ket. During the depression of the 
1930’s it was often suggested that na- 
tions might meet economic problems by 
national planning or by international 
planning. The former, generally re- 
sorted to at that time, led to efforts at 
national economic self-sufficiency and 
further economic and political tensions. 
This paragraph of the Atlantic Charter 
implies that the objectives set forth can 
be achieved only by international col- 
laboration on many matters. The same 
conclusion can be drawn from the com- 
mitments of the lend-lease master agree- 
ments. They provide for collaboration 
by “all countries of like mind, directed 
to the expansion, by appropriate inter- 
national and domestic measures, of pro- 
duction, employment, and the exchange 
and consumption of goods, which are 
the material foundations of the liberty 
and welfare of all peoples.” 

While these commitments unequivo- 
cally support economic internationalism, 
they leave it open whether, in a given 
instance, international action - should 
plan production and consumption di- 
rectly, or should merely define condi- 
tions under which free enterprise can 
proceed. Socialistic, free, and mixed 
economies are all open to the United 
Nations. Their present commitments 
leave it to the economists to decide what 
form of international collaboration, 
whether more control or more free en- 
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terprise, will in different areas best 
achieve the aims desired. 


Freedoms through peace 


Freedom from want has been one of 
the most discussed paragraphs of the 
Atlantic Charter and of the Four Free- 
doms. President Roosevelt (January 
7, 1943), Prime Minister Churchill 
(March 21, 1943), Vice-President Wal- 
lace (May 8, 1943), and Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden (May 29, 1941) 
have dealt with it in general, while Sir 
William Beveridge and the National 
Resources Planning Board have at- 
tempted to show in detail how it can be 
realized in Great Britain and the United 
States respectively. All agree that 
while modern technology makes possible 
an economy of abundance, the tasks of 
avoiding violent economic fluctuations 
and assuring equity in distribution are 
enormous. Clearly, this, like other 
pledges, implies that the nations must 
devote their economies to human wel- 
fare rather than to political power. 
They must maintain national and inter- 
national organizations to assure mini- 
mum living standards. Only with a 
peace assured by a proper political or- 
ganization of the world can the efforts 
to free all men from want be really 
begun. 

Freedom of the seas was among the 
earliest demands of those who initiated 
the spirit of liberty after the Middle 
Ages. It meant first the recognition 
that the high seas beyond moderate 
territorial waters were a great common 
insusceptible of appropriation by any 
state. It meant also common effort to 
free the seas of pirates. More recently 
it has referred to trading rights in time 
of war. Experience has amply demon- 
strated that in modern war belligerents 
will not respect any “rights” of trade 
directly or indirectly benefiting the 
enemy. The Atlantic Charter properly 
recognizes that freedom to traverse the 
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arıcle does not refer specifically to 
limitations of freedom of the seas which 
might be imposed by the world com- 
munity as a sanction against agression. 
This qualification, explicitly stated in 
the third of President Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points, may be implied from the 
charter’s assumption that “a perma- 
nent system of general security” will be 
established. l 

Tbe Atlantic Charter does not men- 
tion freedom of the air, but such free- 
dom was extended with certain qualifi- 
cations among the parties to the Paris, 
Madrid, and Habana air navigation 
conventions of the 1920s. Freedom of 
the air for the commercial navigation of 
peaceful states accords with the spirit 
of the Atlantic Charter far more than 
do the proposals recently made for the 
use of national sovereignty to gain na- 
tional predominance in aerial naviga- 
tion. 


LEGAL MEANING 


The United Nations have by impli- 
cation committed themselves to the 
modification of international law so as 
to protect certain universal human 
rights, to prevent aggression and other 
crimes against the world community, to 
subject states to peaceful procedures 
for settling international disputes, and 
to permit modifications of international 
law without unanimous consent. 

The preservation of “human rights” 
is referred to as a war aim in the United 
Nations Declaration. The Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms include 
commitments to the following human 
rights: freedom of speech and expres- 
sion; freedom of religion and worship; 
freedom to travel on the high seas; 
freedom to trade; freedom to exercise 
influence against transfers of the terri- 
tory on which one lives; freedom to in- 
fluence the form of government to which 
one is subject; freedom from fear, in- 
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cluding freedom from invasion, from 
excessive armament burdens, and from 
tyrannical government; and freedom 
from want, involving improved labor 
standards, economic advancement, and 
social security. The latter freedoms 
were particularly emphasized in the list 
of human rights proposed by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board in 
1942. l 

While the first two of the freedoms 
mentioned are not explicitly stated in 
the Atlantic Charter, they were in- 
cluded in President Roosevelt’s speech 
of January 6, 1941, setting forth the 
Four Freedoms. Both President Roose- 
velt (August 21, 1941) and Foreign 
Secretary Eden (May 29, 1941) have 
assumed that these freedoms are in- 
cluded among the war aims for which 
the United Nations are striving. Such 
an assumption may be implied from 
Premier Stalin’s statement on October 
7, 1942, recognizing “the restoration of 
democratic liberties” as a war aim. 

The commitments of the United Na- 
tions suggest that international law must 
also be developed so as to define ag- 
gression and other international crimes, 
whether committed by governments or 
by individuals, and to provide proce- 
dures for their suppression. ‘The prob- 
lem of punishing “war criminals” has 
been discussed and declarations have 
been made by several of the United 
‘Nations, but there appears to have been 
no agreement upon the legal theory or 
the tribunal to be utilized. The At- 
lantic Charter also suggests a develop- 
ment of international procedures for 
settling all international disputes peace- 
fully and for adapting the law to chang- 


ing conditions. The “wider and perma-’ 


nent system of general security” which 
is contemplated seems to imply that in 
international relations each state should 
no longer be competent to judge its own 
case and to enforce its own decisions. 
Nor should each state be entitled to 


exercise a liberum veto over changes in 
the law demanded by a consensus of 
world opinion. 

Social, political, economic, and legal 
changes are suggested by the pledges of 
the United Nations, but they are not 
specified in detail. Furthermore, no 
machinery exists for working out the 
details. 


ORGANIZATION 


The United Nations as a whole re- 
mains unorganized. We cannot here 
examine the organizations which some 
of the United Nations have developed 
for dealing with problems of strategy 
and supply, such as the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington, the 
Pacific War Council, and the various 
commodity and shipping boards and 
committees. These organizations are 
soon to be supplemented by United Na- 
tions conferences on food, relief, and eco- 
nomic problems. By improving their 
organization, the United Nations can 
win the war more rapidly and less ex- 
pensively. 

Important as is more intensive or- 
ganization of the United Nations dur- 
ing the war, such organization will be 
even more important during the tran- 
sitional period. Activities during that 
period will determine whether or not 
the United Nations is to become a 
permanent reality. The tasks of the 
transitional period are dynamic. With 
the solution of immediate problems. of 
restoring order must go a development 
of military occupation into permanent 
peace. The nature and the duration of 
each of the stages in the progressive 
realization of the conditions permitting 
the withdrawal of military occupations 
must be foreseen in broad outline. 
Planning for these tasks. of the tran- 
sitional period must be undertaken by 
the United Nations while the war is in 
progress. Many of these nations are 
now planning individually and training 
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personnel for such activities. The 
schools at Charlottesville and Columbia 
University and the Lehman commission 
are cases in point. The danger of dupli- 
cation, rivalry, and misunderstanding 
will, however, be great unless these plans 
are co-ordinated by the United Nations 
as a whole before the time of execution 
begins. In some areas responsibility 
for administration may well be assumed 
by a particular nation; in others, by a 
regional organization of the United Na- 
tions; and in others, by the United Na- 
tions as a whole. If such allocations of 
authority over a‘territory are given to 
single states, they will be difficult to 
change. They must be made with care 
after due consideration of the principles 
to which the United Nations are com- 
mitted and with authority of the United 
Nations as a whole. 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


What would be the nature of the in- 
stitution in which the United Nations 
might be permanently and objectively 
realized? It appears to be the function 
of the United Nations to give the uni- 
versal community of nations, known to 
international lawyers since the time of 
Suarez and Grotius, a more perfect or- 
ganization. Its aim is not to be real- 
ized by a limited association or a con- 
tractual league to which states are 
admitted and from which they may re- 
sign. The community of nations, if it 
is to preserve peace, must be, as the 


- Supreme Court said of the United 


States, a “permanent Union of perma- 
nent states.” The states must auto- 
matically become members when they 
are recognized as states, and they must 
continue to be members as long as they 
exist as states. Governments in revolt 
must be temporarily denied the privi- 
leges of the community, but the states 
must remain members entitled to con- 
tinue co-operation when they have re- 


established governments ready to ob- 
serve the fundamental law. 

A world community has existed, but 
it has been organized only through the 
highly decentralized diplomatic and 
consular systems and various contrac- 
tual unions, leagues, and associations. 
Major improvements in organization 
are required. These include a police 
authority to prevent aggression, a legis- 
Jative authority to prevent excessive 
barriers to trade, and investigatory, ad- 
visory, and judicial authorities to as- 
sure the protection of fundamental hu- 
man rights. 


CONSERVATIVE OR REVOLUTIONARY? 


The question has been raised whether 
the war is conservative or revolutionary. 
The answer must be that it is both. 
The United Nations are struggling to 
conserve principles of democracy and 
of liberty for which the leaders of civi- 
lization have stood since the Renais- 
sance and to which governments have 
increasingly committed themselves since 
the British revolution of the seventeenth 
century, the American and French revo- 
lutions of the eighteenth century, and 
the Russian and Chinese revolutions of 
the twentieth century. 

The United Nations believe that the 
declarations of individual and social 
rights figuring in the constitutions of 
nearly every state of the world, includ- 
ing those of Germany, the Soviet Union, 
and Japan, indicate a fundamental ac- 
ceptance by world public opinion of 
these principles. They look upon the 
repudiation of these principles by a few 
governments and the failure properly 
to implement them by others as faults 
of evil intention or of negligence con- 
trary to the general will of mankind. 
They consequently believe that they are 
entitled to assume leadership and au- 
thority in establishing a world political 
order which will conserve these precious 
heritages of mankind. 
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The United Nations realize, however, 
that in our shrinking and interdependent 
world these principles cannot be con- 
served unless the system of power 
politics and certain assumptions of in- 
ternational law upon which that system 
rests are radically changed. The con- 
cepts of .nationality and sovereignty 
have been pushed to extremes which 
threaten the values they were designed 
to protect. The Nazis, the Fascists, 
and the Japanese militarists, in their 
exaggerated interpretations of these 
ideas and their assertions of rights of 
conquest and oppression, are in revolt 
against the world community estab- 
lished by international law and devel- 
oped in the principles of the League of 
Nations Covenant, the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, the Constitution of the Interna- 
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tional Labor Organization, the Pact of 
Paris, and the Atlantic Charter. 

The United Nations are, therefore, 
engaged in the dual task of suppressing 
this revolt and of improving the consti- 


‘tution of the world community so that 


it can better conserve the principles of 
liberal civilization. This campaign of 
world proportions is conservative in 
that it rests upon principles as old as 
the Magna Charta, the Mayflower Com- 
pact, the Bill of Rights, the Declaration 
of Independence, and the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man and Citizen; but it 


‘is revolutionary in that it realizes the 


need of important innovations in the 
organization of the world community 
if these ancient principles, now em- 
bodied in the Atlantic Charter, are to 
be realized in the modern, shrinking, 
interdependent, and dynamic world. 
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A Common United Nations Policy—Now! 


By FERDINAND CZERNIN 


T IS with some compunction that I 
speak about what I believe the 

United Nations should do next. I am 
an Austrian, and, as you know, Austria 
is not, or at least officially is not, a 
member of that great family of the 
United Nations. However, in view of 
the fact that Austria put up a hard fight 
for ten years before it went down; in 
view of the fact that it went down 
mainly because appeasement was then 
riding high; and in view of the mag- 
nificent fight for freedom which my 
countrymen in Austria are putting up 
today, for which the 150 executions in 
Austria during the last three months 
are ample proof—in view of these facts, 
I hope you will accord me the privilege 
of identifying myself with the United 
Nations and permit me to speak about 
what I believe is the duty of the United 
Nations now. 

The most frequent reply we get to 
the question “What should the United 
Nations do next?” is, “Let us get on 
with the war. Let us concentrate on 
winning this war. After that, every- 
thing will find its own place. Once vic- 
tory is in hand, we can do much more 
than now, before victory is, achieved. 
Discussion among the United Nations 
will only sow discord and give Hitler 
and his satellites the chance they are 
waiting for.” That is the reply we fre- 
quently get from the man in the street, 
and not only from the man in the street. 
Recently I listened to three speeches by 
men prominent in American life who 
made that reply, and who said, “For 
goodness sake, don’t let us start a dis- 
cussion now. Let us throw the Ball- 
Hatch resolution back, otherwise we 
shall have the United Nations fighting 
among themselves instead of against our 
enemies.” l 
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WAR IS THE INSTRUMENT OF POLICY 


Let us not forget that war—any war, 
this war, all other wars—never is and 
never can be anything but the instru- 
ment of a policy. 

What would victory avail us, even 
the most total victory we can achieve, 
if we do not know to what account to 
turn it? What use would,we have for 
even the enemy’s unconditional sur- 
render, which has become the only basis 
on which we can permit this war to end? 
Victory, be it as total, as complete, as 
you can make it, loses all its sense and 
meaning if it does not enable the victor 
to put into effect the things for the sake 
of which he entered the war—if it does 
not enable him to transform into re- 
ality the ideals, the conceptions, for 
which he was fighting. 

Unfortunately, in the stress and the 
strain of war, that fact—the fact that 
war can only be an instrument of policy 
—is very apt to be lost sight of. War 
itself, its strategy, its sacrifices, its glory, 
and its ghastliness, becomes the para- 
mount thing; and as a nation turns all 
its energies towards winning the mili- 
tary victory, it is not at all surprising 
that it should neglect everything else. 
I cannot recall a war in modern history 
in the course of which one side or the 
other did not make that mistake in some 
degree. It is an extremely frequent 
mistake, it a very natural mistake, but 
nevertheless zt remains a fatal mistake. 

If considerations of military strategy 
are permitted to divert the policy into 
other than its normal, natural channels, 
if policy is compromised to gain stra- 
tegic advantages, it is bound to rob 
even the most glorious, the most com- 
plete, victory of all its meaning. If the 
policy which in the first place forced 
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the country to resort to the last instru- 
ment of foreign policy—military war- 
fare—has become corrupted by the 
exigencies of that warfare, what good 
can victory be? 

Policy cannot be suspended. It goes 
on perpetually, and political develop- 
ment is gradual, slow, and full of its 
own inherent logic. Policy does not 
stop when arms are taken up and can- 
nons start talking instead of diplomatic 
notes. All through war, political de- 
velopment continues, and no one who 
deviates from the straight and narrow 
path of an established foreign policy 
can hope to jump back on it when the 
shooting is over. Policy must remain 
the dominating factor in times of war 
just as in times of peace. 
Everything we do today, everything 
we leave undone today, will necessarily 
determine our policy of the future. It 
is therefore of prime importance that 
the United Nations establish a common 
- policy, a well-defined, clear, and all- 
inclusive foreign policy, as soon as is 
. humanly possikle. 


LACK OF UNITED NATIONS PoLICY 


To every one of us who has given the 
problem the least bit of thought, it is 
clear that no United Nations policy 


exists. There is a very definite Russian - 


policy, which some people prefer to have 
doubts about; there is a very clear-cut 
and definite Chinese policy; there is a 
British policy—and, vaguely, there is 
also a policy of the United States. But 
there is, as yet, no United Nations 
policy. In all problems which have 
cropped up so far—the problems of 
Poland, the Beltics, France and North 
Africa, Yugoslavia and Austria—in all 
those problems it has become distress- 
ingly evident that a United Nations 
policy is lacking. 

The absence of a United Nations 
policy is the one thing upon which the 
hope of the Axis is pinned. If he can 


. yet drive a political wedge into the 


phalanx of the United Nations, Adolf 
Hitler can yet save himself and his 
jackals. It is this last remaining card 
that Adolf Hitler and his satellites can 
play; it is on this card that they rely to 
take the final trick, and it is up to us to 
see that they do not. . 

In any war of coalition, there are two 
inherent dangers—the danger of limited 
liability and the danger of conflicting 
post-victory policies. The first, I be- 
lieve, has largely been eliminated. The 
statements of all the responsible Allied 
statesmen -have made it very clear that 
no member of the United Nations will 
be able to sheathe the sword before 
every enemy, in whatever quarter of the 
globe he may be, has been destroyed. 


Every single one of the United Nations ` 


is in this war with all its resources until 
total victory on all fronts, Asiatic and 
European, is won. 

The second danger, however, still has 
to be overcome. It is only natural that 
the individual foreign policies of thirty- 
one nations do not run completely 
parallel. It is asking too much to de- 
mand that the political interests of all 
nations should on all points suddenly 
coincide because they are fighting com- 
mon enemies. After all, let us not for- 
get that most of them did not become 
members of the United Nations family 
by their own choice, but by an act of 
enemy aggression. Why, for instance, 
is Belgium today a United Nation—and 
why Yugoslavia? Why, on the other 
hand, are Sweden and Rumania not? 
If Belgium had not been invaded by the 
Nazi hordes, it would still be as neutral 
as Sweden and Switzerland are. If 
King Peter’s coup d’état had not suc- 
ceeded in unseating Prince Paul’s gov- 
ernment, Yugoslavia would be as firmly 
in the Nazi camp as Rumania is today. 


UNITED IN PRINCIPLE 
This does not mean that the United 
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A Common Uniren N 


Nations are not a closely knit unity, a 
community of nations bound together 
not only by comradeship-in-arms but 
also by definite principles and beliefs. 
They are! And even countries, be they 
on the American or the European Conti- 
nent, which until they entered this war 
were virtual dictatorships, have, by join- 
ing the front of the United Nations, 
bound themselves to the acceptance of 
the basic principles and beliefs for which 
we are all fighting. 

There can be no doubt about the 
principles for which the United Nations 
stand. They have been laid down in 
the Atlantic Charter, they have been 
formulated by Winston Churchill and 
President Roosevelt, they have been in- 
terpreted by Anthony Eden and by 
Henry Wallace. If World War I was a 
war for the self-determination of na- 
tions, this war is a war for the self- 
determination of man. But there is a 
big step from accepting principles to 
translating them into terms of a con- 
crete, applicable policy. 

And that step must, in the very near 
future, be taken. The application of 
those principles may hurt some of our 
interests very nearly as much as it will 
hurt the enemy, but we cannot lay down 
principles and fail to live up to them if 
it is on them that we decide to build a 
new political world system. To com- 
promise on any of our basic principles 


` would be to jeopardize the whole hard- 


won victory which, I am afraid, I am 
today taking for granted—realizing that 
I am anticipating it by many arduous 
and troubled years. 

Very wisely, the Allied statesmen 
have so far refused to discuss any of 
the minor details of the post-victory 
world, havé refused to discuss frontiers 
and the exact extent of the sovereignty 
of states which will emerge from this 
war. But while on the one hand the 
principles are laid down, and on the 
other the minor details must await their 
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\ tite settlement after the war, a com- 
n broad policy into which the prin- 
ci, sare translated, a policy that is all- 
apt icable, subscribed to by all, must 
come into being now. 


THE DIVISION IN EUROPE 


I will confine myself to the problems 
of Europe and to the policy which the 
United Nations might adopt regarding 
that continent. 

We are prone to look upon Europe as 
a conglomeration of countries and na- 
tionalities and to see the division of 
Europe running along national frontier 
lines. But that is no longer true. The 
real division in Europe today runs along 
entirely different lines. It is a purely 
ideological division. ‘There is no coun- 
try in Europe which has not its quota 
of fascists, be they rulers or moles, and 
there is no country in Europe which has 
not retained its fair share of liberty- 
loving democrats, in the truest and 
noblest sense of the word. A portion 
of every country has retained its faith 
in the principle of democracy, in the 
creed of individual freedom, and holds 
to the same basic political tenets that 
we are fighting for. 

Yet by far the greater part of Europe 
is today covered with a blanket of 
fascist overlordship—covered as a lake 
is covered by ice in wintertime. No- 
where does the ice reach right down to 
the ground; in some places it is pretty 
thick, in others it is thinner, and here 
and there hot springs have prevented 
the ice from forming, and have left 
holes in the hard surface. For a quar- 
ter of a century that deadening layer of 
ice has been forming, has become 
stronger and stronger, more and more 
all-inclusive. Yet in spots it is more 
brittle or soggy than it used to be. The 
division all over Europe is the division 
between that hard top layer of ice and 
the gurgling waters below. It is a di- 
vision, not between nationalities, not 


between classes, Dut one which runs 
through every nationality, through every 
class, and is a distinction of ideology, 
principles, and political faith, 


A EUROPEAN REVOLUTION 


It is my firm conviction that the war 
in Europe will be won only with the ac- 
tive help of a European revolution. 

There are many who are very much 
afraid of the word “revolution.” Revo- 
lution to them means perpetual inse- 
curity, bloodshed, disruption of political 
and economic life. They feel that play- 
ing with revolution is playing with fire, 
that they cannot set the flame of revo- 
lution to one part of the world without 
setting fire to the entire world. When 
they hear the word “revolution,” they 
see their whole world crumbling around 
them. They seem to have forgotten 
that the principles which we fight for 
today—the principles of man’s individ- 
ual rights, the principles of democracy, 
the principles of freedom—are revolu- 
tionary principles for which generation 
after generation has had to fight anew 
in wars, in revolts, and in revolutions 
ever since 1776. 

The United Nations must make up 
their minds to rely on and to foster a 
European revolution, not only in theory 
but also in practice. If they do not, 
the European revolution will come with- 
out their help, and the European war 
will be interminably prolonged. 

As far as Europe is concerned, the 
United Nations are at the crossroads to- 
day. Our present acts and omissions 
will shape the Europe of tomorrow. 
Now is the time to choose among the 
various possibilities that are open to us. 
Today Europe is a boiling caldron of 
forming forces and is in a stage in which 
its future can be molded. It may seem 
of very little importance today which 
of those potential forces we decide to 
encourage. We may even feel that we 
should encourage all of them, for all of 


them are bound to make trouble tor the 
enemy. Yet our choice, our decision, 
our, support or our nonsupport, will 
make all the difference in the world, 
and may for generations to come decide 
the future of Europe, and with that, the 
future of mankind. 

There is a very real revolution brew- 
ing in Europe, and all will depend upon 
the form and substance of that revolu- 
tion. 

The European revolution may turn 
into a revolution of national liberation; 
a war in which the oppressed countries 
of Europe will turn against the master 
races to begin with. In the natural 
course of such events, however, that up- 
rising, inflamed by resurging and re- 
vitalized nationalism, would not stop at 
beating the enemy, but would rebuild a 
Europe in which the various blends of 
nationalism would be turned loose, set 
against one another politically and eco- 
nomically—-a Europe which would find 
no peace for decades to come. The po- 
tentialities for that revolution are there; 
there can be no doubt about it. But 
the problems of Europe can never be 
solved on any nationalist basis, either 
by establishing one nationality as the 
ruling Herrenvolk or by setting up rival 
sovereign nationalities all over the place. 

The European revolution can be 
turned into a revolution of the prole- 
tariat, to which, thanks to National 
Socialism, three-quarters of Europe’s 
population today belongs. The poten- 
tialities for a proletarian revolution are 
available in Europe today. 

But the revolution of Europe can also 
be turned into an ideological upheaval 
of men fighting, not for the greater 
glory of their nations, not for the dic- 
tatorship of their class, but for the 
rights of individual man, the basic 
rights of democracy, the freedom for 
which and by which man lives—the 
principles for which the United Nations 
stand. The potentialities for that demo- 
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cratic revolution are in evidence all over 
Europe today. 


Our OPPORTUNITY AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Never before has a belligerent had 
such a host of potential allies within the 
enemy camp as we have today. The 
whole of Axis-dominated Europe is full 
of people whose hearts and whose brains 
are on our side, and whose muscles and 
whose arms will be, the moment we 
manage to give them the wherewithal 
to fight. It is up to the leaders of the 


United Nations to help these people to` 


find their way, to help them to give us 
the aid which we assuredly will need to 
win this war. 

But to do that, we shall have to prove 
to those millions by our deeds as well as 
our declarations that we are fighting 


_ _ their war, that we know how to trans- 


a 


form the principles which we proclaim 
into a constructive, actual, and realiz- 
able policy. And we shall have to prove 
to them that we are willing to stand for 
those principles even when standing for 
them hurts. 

The peoples of Europe are all ears 
and eyes; they are listening for every 
sound that emanates from the United 
Nations camp; they are all eyes look- 
ing for the signs of approaching’ libera- 
tion. Let us not fail them. We cannot 
fail them if we remain true to our prin- 
ciples, to the truths which we proclaim. 
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Through years of oppression those 
peoples of Europe have become very 
sensitive, and they detect false notes 
very easily. 

Let the United Nations decide upon 
a common foreign policy in regard to 
Europe, and pursue it at whatever cost 
to themselves and without betraying its 
principles. Let us not give the peoples 
of Europe the impression that under 
certain circumstances we would be will- 
ing to sell them down the river. They 
will not and cannot possibly understand 
why we should play with the Darlans 
and Lavals as we did; why we should 
play with the Francos, the Manner- 
heims, the Tibor von Eckhardts, the 
Bergonzolis, and the Habsburgs as we 
seem to do. They believe that the 
United Nations stand for the same 
thing they stand for, and they must 
look upon such actions as a betrayal of 
our sacred principles. 


THe Ice Witt BREAK 


Above all, let us not trust the ice. 
Let us beware of stepping on it and be- 
lieving that it will carry us. Even 
where it is thickest today, that mighty 
layer of ice will break up soon. One 
day, and may that day be soon, spring 
will be here, the ice will break; and woe 
betide those who stand on it, for they 
will be swallowed up by the fresh and 
clear waters of the rising flood of free- 
dom’s victory. 


Count Ferdinand Czernin is chairman of Austrian 
Action, Inc., New York City. He was a newspaper- 
man in Vienna, and is author of Europe—Going, 
Going, Gone, and This Salzburg. 


World Co-operation Now: A Declaration of 
Interdependence 


By Kinn Wer SHAW 


ITH such a tragic catastrophe as 

World War II and with the gen- 
eral dread of a World War HI, nothing 
could be more imperative than the spir- 
itual mobilization of the United Nations 
for the sacred cause of a free world, 
dedicated to world co-operation, world 
democracy, and a new world culture. 

It is important to note that when the 
world needs mutual trust most, the 
deep-rooted mistrust among nations still 
compels the man in the street to believe 
that diplomacy is no more than the 
traditional technique of double cross 
which has so often led into international 
warfare, military, economic, or other- 
wise. 

The united victory of the United Na- 
tions rests not only in the unity of war 
strategy, but also in the unity of peace 
strategy. Now, let us draw some use- 
ful lessons from Sun-tzu, the master 
strategist of ancient China. He said: 


The ancient masters of war strategy first 
made their armies invincible, then waited 
until the adversary could be defeated with 
certainty. The causes of defeat come from 
within, victory is born in the enemy’s camp. 


Lao Tzu, China’s most profound phi- 
losopher, also said: 


Victory will crown the one who is merci- 
ful; who might act in defense, but never 
would be an aggressor; who would hesitate 
to advance an inch as an invader, but 
would be willing to withdraw a foot as a 
defender. 


To wage war to a victorious end en- 
tails a great sacrifice of human lives; 
but to lose the peace when the war is 
won will bring even greater calamities 
to humanity. 


With regard to postwar planning, 
some students of international relations 
and economic reconstruction are in- 
clined to call themselves realists, while 
others are idealists. Some recognize 
the absolute necessity for international 
co-operation, while others are labeled 
as Britain’ Firsters, Russia Firsters, or 
America Firsters. Being in a sense a 
China Firster, I should like to point out 
that the second World War has brought 
into existence the Humanity Firster, or 
the World Firster, who has learned in a 
hard way that World War ITI, with its 
blood, sweat, and tears, would be too 
high a price to pay for isolationist im- 
perialism or blind internationalism. 
These World Firsters firmly believe 
that a new era of international har- 
mony has arrived, and with all the con- 
structive forces at work, the brother- 
hood of man and the neighborhood of 
nations will finally reign. 

Whether the next century be called 
the American” Century or the Chinese 


. Century, the Century of the Common 
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Man or the Century of the Four Free- 
doms, the. Atlantic Charter and the 
Declaration by the United Nations will 
sooner or later be affirmed by the states- 
men of tomorrow and will be recorded 
in history as the Declaration of Inter- 
dependence which will provide a sound 
foundation for world co-operation. 

The problem of world co-operation is 
threefold: political, economic, and cul- 
tural. ~ 


POLITICAL CO-OPERATION 


There should be no double standard 
in international law and morality. All 
principles and laws of an international 
nature should be applied to all nations 
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without discrimination as to race or 
creed. Thus the various points of the 
Atlantic Charter should be equally ap- 
plied to the Pacific and.other regions 
of the world; it should be officially and 
universally accepted by all the United 
Nations as a world charter. Likewise 
the basic principles of the Four Free- 
doms should before long become the 
new Magna Charta for humanity. Fur- 
thermore, there should be no discrimina- 
tions or restrictions on the freedom of 
travel, residence, or changing of alle- 
giance. It is sincerely hoped that the 
American Congress will assume the 
leadership, as in the relinquishment of 
extraterritoriality and related rights, in 
abolishing the Exclusion Act and other 
discriminating measures against their 
Chinese allies. This will surely cement 
the traditional friendship between our 
two nations. 

That the spirit of harmony shall pre- 
vail is just as essential as the enforce- 
ment of the principle of self-determina- 
tion in its letter and spirit. We are in 
favor of a new Asia for the new Asi- 
atics, but not in favor of a new Asia 
against the non-Asiatics. May we trust 
that the independence of Korea will be 
recognized in the near future and that 
early freedom for India will be granted 
by Great Britain in order to strengthen 
the Pacific front of the United Nations. 
In order to get rid of the root of co- 
lonial imperialism, all colonies short of 
nationhood should be placed under in- 
ternational trusteeship; and the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity in trade and 
commerce should be maintained in these 
regions. 

The United Nations should take 
necessary steps to form themselves into 
a world federation with adequate power 
to maintain collective security for all na- 
tions joining the federation. A United 
Nations Executive Council should be 
created as soon as possible so that it 
may take action upon major political 


issues as the war progresses, and in 
time will become the very nucleus of the 
future world government. 

In order to have a genuine people’s 
peace founded on international justice, 
such professional groups as agriculture, 
business, and labor, as well as interna- 
tional educational and cultural organi- 
zations, should be represented at the 
forthcoming peace conference. 


Economic CO-OPERATION 


For international economic survey 
and planning, no effort should be spared 
to formulate specific international as 
well as national economic development 
plans and world-wide consumers’ co- 
operative trade arrangements according 
to the actual needs of the various 
nations concerned. The fundamental 
principles of international economic har- 
mony, as embodied in the Atlantic 
Charter, must be put into practice de- 
spite the many difficulties and complexi- 
ties which are bound to arise. Trade 
barriers must be done away with as 
soon as possible, and, in their stead, 
reciprocal agreements must be made 
between nations or groups of nations. 
Furthermore, free enterprise and vari- 
ous forms of collective undertakings 
will find new formulas for closer col- 
laboration, and only necessary trade 
and exchange controls should be en- 
forced according to the general prin- 
ciples agreed upon by international 
economic conferences or by any other 
regional authorities concerned. 

With regard to the problem of inter- 
national currency, due consideration 
must be given not only to countries 
having large volumes of trade or pos- 
sessing large gold and silver reserves, 
but also to those enormously endowed 
with natural and human resources. 
Any international currency stabiliza- 
tion scheme which will prove to be ef- 
fective should be on a genuine co- 
operative basis, doing away with the 


SUrCdHea CUITEHCY VIOUS, anu MISledau 
bringing the whole world into an inte- 
grated financial organization along the 
‘ lines of an international co-operative 
credit association in which both creditor 
and debtor nations should have equal 
voice so that their respective interests 
may be protected and balances of inter- 
national payments properly adjusted. 
At the same time there should be 
adopted practical measures for extend- 
ing financial and technical assistance 
to economically underdeveloped and yet 
potentially rich countries, so that (1) 
their industrial programs may be car- 
ried out more effectively, (2) their im- 
port and export trade increased steadily, 
and (3) their standards of living ele- 
vated accordingly. In other words, in- 
ternational currency stabilization is the 
very prerequisite for safeguarding na- 
tional social security on the one hand, 
and promoting universal freedom from 
want on the other. 

It is earnestly hoped that the policy 
of international co-operation for the 


economic development of China as ad- - 


vocated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen will be 
carried out with the close co-operation 
of the United States, so that full em- 
ployment and full production can be 
safeguarded and effective remedies 
found for such economic ills or malad- 
justments as mass underconsumption or 
mass overproduction. It is worthy of 
note that Dr. H. H. Kung, China’s 
veteran Minister of Finance and Presi- 
dent of the Chinese-American Institute 
of Cultural Relations, has repeatedly 
expressed the conviction that both the 
Chinese Government and the Chinese 
people would welcome the financial and 
technical -co-operation of the United 
States, Great Britain, Soviet Russia, and 
other United Nations. Likewise, Dr. T. 
V. Soong and Dr. Wong Wen-hao, 
China’s Foreign Minister and Minister 
of Economic Affairs respectively, have 
on several occasions emphatically de- 


CIATELU LILL Wea alld Loe OULSIUE WOTLU 
would be greatly benefited if her ten- 
year industrialization program could be 
successfully put into operation through 
international co-operation following the 
conclusion of the war. In denounc- 
ing regional blocs and the “Fuehrer 
principle,” Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek has emphatically declared that 
“China has no desire to replace West- 
ern imperialism in Asia with an Ori- 
ental imperialism or isolationism of its 
own or of anyone else.” He has also 
called our attention to the fact that 
“during the last years of his life, Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen devoted much of his for- 


` ward thinking to the economic recon- 


struction of China, and nothing so 
marked his greatness as his insistence 
that the coming tremendous economic 
reconstruction of China should benefit 
not the privileged few, but the entire 
nation.” 


CULTURAL CO-OPERATION 


World consciousness instead of class 
consciousness, co-operative spirit in- 
stead of competitive spirit, and a fra- 
ternity complex instead of a superiority 
complex should be more fully devel- 
oped; and a sound program for world 
citizenship training must be formulated 
and carried out. At the same time, 
intercultural appreciation ought to be 
fostered and a world-wide constructive 
program for cultural collaboration be 
laid down so that the motto “all for 
one and one for all” could be put into 
practice and the ideal of oneness of hu- 
manity might be realized instead of re- 
maining an idle dream. 

A permanent International Education 
Organization should be set up to work 
out a universal creative democratic sys- 
tem for re-educating ourselves and our 
youth, as well as the masses of the Axis 
aggressor nations. It is generally recog- 
nized that enlightened public opinion is 
the true basis of a sound democracy.. 
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It has also become evideng ‘that: only 
through the mobilization ofthe soul 
force of the youth of the whol@-world, 
and with the spirit of sincerity, toler- 
ance, and social service, can a real new 
international order be made ‘dynamic 
and progressive. 

In order to foster universalbrother- 

ee 

hood and international neighborliness, 
various forms of popular’: 7 education 
must be encouraged. SpecialTéiiphasis 
should be laid on the most powerful and 
direct educational mediums, -such-as ra- 
dio broadcasts, art exhibits, and motion 
pictures, devoted to the promotion of 
mutual understanding between the East 
and the West, letting the plain peoples 
of the East understand the plain peoples 
of the West and vice versa.’ At the same 
time, the best cultural heritage’ of all 
peoples of the world may be preserved 
and enriched so that they can.make 
unique contributions toward the crea- 
tion of a new world culture: - 


TA 


CHINA’S CULTURAL HERITAGE 

Our Chinese people have -been-deeply 
inoculated with the Confucian doctrine 
of Ta Tung, or Grand World Harmony, 
and thoroughly unified by the very 
simple and practical moral principles of 
the Five Human Relationships between 
(1) state and citizen, (2) -father and 
son, (3) husband and wife, ty elder 
and younger brother, and*.(5) friend 
and friend. We are fortunately blessed 
with such national traits_as open- 
mindedness, reciprocal-mindediéss, and 
eclectic-mindedness, as well as with a 
cosmic outlook of world harmony and 
equilibrium, so that we are morë or less 
spiritually prepared for the new world 
in the new era. With her_historical 
background of village autonomy, guild 
self-government, and family co-opera- 
tives, China’s social and econdmic re- 
construction cannot fail to ~progress 
along free democratic and co-operative 
lines. 


Now permit me to quote a few pas- 
sages’ from Lao Tzu again, in which he 
dealt with his cosmic outlook as follows: 


He who is firmly established can never be 
shaken.. ` 

He who has a firm grasp cannot easily be 
removed, 

He who has acted so wisely will be revered 
by his posterity without fail. 

Cultivated in the individual, virtue will be- 
come genuine; cultivated in the family, 
virtue will become abundant; cultivated 
ithe village, virtue will multiply: culti- 
vated in the state, virtue will flourish; 
cultivated in the world, virtue will be- 

come universal. 


Therefore: ° 

By- observing myself I grow to understand 
others;. 

By-observing my family, I understand other 
families; 

By -observing the village where I live, I 
understand other villages; 

By observing my native country, I under- 
stand other countries ; 

By- “observing the world, I understand the 
whole universe. 

How may I learn these universal laws of 
‘Truth? 

From within myself. 


THE OBJECTIVES 


With ‘the unprecedented progress of 
modern technology, the world has be- 
come very small. We can see no hope 
in our national planning unless it can 
be fitted. into the international blue- 
print of the world of tomorrow. Such 
a blueprint must embody (1) world 
peace through world democracy and 
world security, (2) world prosperity 
through: world trade and world co-op- 
eration, and (3) world unity through 
world culture and world brotherhood. 

With abiding faith in these political, 
economic, and cultural ideals, and fac- 
ing the supreme task of world co-opera- 
tive reconstruction, we may confidently 
assume that under the new statesman- 
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ship of the United Nations, one 
tional harmony will be realized.and a 
solid foundation laid for world cd-opera- 
tive democracy with unity in diversity 
and with idealism in realism. 

To dedicate ourselves to the advance- 
ment of these supreme objectives is the 
imperative call of the hour. ae we 


y l; en 
face Both sresponsibility and opportun- 
ity. May we rise to the historic oppor- 
tunity that presents itself to us, not 
only as citizens of individual nations, 
but also as citizens of the world. With 
all our spiritual fortitude, let us so 
strive that our inspiring cause shall for- 
ever preva 
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Contribution of: the Amia to the War 
and: ‘to the Peace 


| By EUGENIO SILva. 


O DESCRIBE in a few: -words 

everything that the Americas have 
done, are doing, and have yet to do in 
order to win the war and afterwards to 
guarantee the peace, is impossible. 


UNITED EFFORTS OF THE AMERICAS 


It has only been a few months since 
almost all the nations of the Americas 
united for the achievement of_a single 
purpose and a single ideal, spurred by 
a single hope, which is no less than sav- 
ing our present civilization and main- 
taining the principles of liberty and de- 
mocracy in our nations of the American 
Continent. We need only to mention 
the conference held in January 1942 in 
Rio de Janeiro, where the ministers of 
state of our free and democratic repub- 
lics met to trace the course of- action 
which we should pursue in unison, so as 
to co-ordinate our efforts and blend 
them into efficient action in the achieve- 
ment of victory, to appreciate that the 
Americas have been completely united 
for war and for peace since December 
7, 1941. 

Resolution XXXIX of the Third 
Conference of Foreign Ministers of the 


, American Republics, in conformity with 


the Lima Declaration, declares that 


there exists between the American Repub- 
lics a system of co-ordination. which fortu- 
nately responds to the spirit of sincere col- 
laboration which animates the peoples of 
our continent and that this system, the re- 
sults of which have been thus far satisfac- 
tory, is from every standpoint the most 
adequate so as to enable the Western 
Hemisphere to confront with co-ordination 
and solidarity the grave occurrence now 
existing, and therefore: 


RECOMMENDS: The immediate meeting, 
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at Washington, of a Commission composed 
of military or naval technicians appointed 
by each one of the Governments to study 
and suggest to them the measures neces- 
sary for the defense of the continent. 


A hasty reference to all the forty-one 
resolutions of this epochal conference 
would reveal that all the Americas have 
ranged themselves on the side of the 
Allies, and that each one of these reso- 
lutions is basically a contribution to the 
war and to the peace. 

Of course, the United States of North 
America and Canada, by reason of their 
extensive and highly organized produc- 
tive capacity, were even before Pearl 
Harbor lending to the Allied cause a 
noteworthy contribution of various 
kinds. 

It may be inquired why, since I am 
to speak of the contribution which the 
Americas make to the world for the war 
and the peace, I have chosen as my 
principal point Resolution XXXIX, 
which deals with the measures neces- 
sary for the defense of the continent. 
The reason is very simple; it derives 
from the concept I have of the word 
“defense” and from what I believe 
could be achieved by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board, which in my opin- 
ion is destined to be one of the most im- 
portant: organizations of the American 
Continent, not only for the good of this 
continent but also through its exemplifi- 
cation of the democratic way of action 
for the other peoples of the world. 


PREPARATION FOR FUTURE DEFENSE 


Defense should not be confined to 
military and naval action, which may 
be called physical defense. Defense 
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means also intellectual, moral, eco- 
nomic, and educational improvement. 
It may be effective either for immediate 
needs or for future defense. The Inter- 
American Defense Board, which has 
probably been fully occupied with 
measures for the immediate defense of 
the American Continent, should not de- 
lay in creating a special commissibh to 
study and recommend to the ‘govern- 
ments of America such measures as are 
necessary for the defense of the conti- 
nent in the future. ae 
And the future rests principally with 
our children of today, our youth, who 
are our citizens of tomorrow. The 
greatest contribution, the most beauti- 
ful contribution, the most necessary 
contribution, that America can make to 
the Allied cause, in war and in peace, 
and also to the entire world, is unques- 
tionably that of creating a uniform and 
co-ordinated system which would afford 
to all our American people the neces- 
sary preparation of their citizenry not 
only to achieve victory, but also, and 
principally, to guarantee and even im- 
pose peace whenever required. 
© Recently the Vice-President of the 
United States, Mr. Henry A. Wallace, 
began a trip to South America, and at 


his first stop, in Panama, before the 


Bolivarian Society of that Republic he 
paid tribute to the Liberator Bolivar in 
apreciation of his vision, more than a 
century ago, when he aimed at the 
creation, with a group of nations of 
Spanish origin, of a confederation of 
American peoples. 

More recently we observe that other 
great Liberator, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, who is 
now setting the course for the whole 
world, occupying himself considerably 
(as other statesmen) with postwar 
problems. 

Even though we of the present gen- 
eration are the ones who are studying 
those problems and recommending their 


solution, we shall not be the ones who 
will really take action. Those who will 
really act are principally the children 
and youths of today, since they will be 
the men and women of tomorrow and 
the ones who will bear the enormous 
weight. and responsibility of the post- 
war problems, a legacy we are com- 
pelled ‘fo pass down on account of the 
madness of a single man and the blind- 
ness and pride of a badly led people. 

We must not overlook the fact that 
the only ; iraw material man has avail- 
able, which he may mold as wax, is the 
future, since we cannot change the past, 
and since the present consists of mo- 
ments so fleeting that they are continu- 
ously becoming the past. 

My thesis is, therefore, that the great- 
est contribution which the Americas can 
make to the war and to the peace is in 
the preparation of the men of tomorrow. 


Bases oF U. S, DEFENSE PREPARATION 


The. present preparation which the 
youth of this country has available, 
though it may not be perfect, is in my 
opinion the best we have in this hemi- 
sphere. This preparation that is offered 
is owing principally to two laws and a 
report which I wish to discuss. The 
two laws are the Land Grant Law and 
the Jaw which in 1916 created the Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps; the re- 
port is that of Professor John Erskine. 

The Land Grant Law was promul- 
gated in July 1862, against a back- 
ground of Civil War in the United 
States and of European conquest of 
Mexico with imperial objectives. The 
United States feared that such aggres- 
sion against the liberty achieved by one 
of the American republics would be fol- 
lowed by others in contravention of the . 
Monroe Doctrine. Weakened by her , 
internal struggle and in a serious eco- . 
nomic plight by reason of the expenses 
of the war and also because of the stop- 
page of. her production and trade, she 
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felt it impossible to organize and equip 
an army and navy sufficiently strong to 
defend her coasts and extensive terri- 
tory against the possible plans of ag- 
gression which the European nations 
might entertain, and at the same time 
to bring to an early close her Civil War. 
At this historical period the Land Grant 
Law was enacted. i 

This law was not intended to mili- 
tarize the Nation, but was rather an 
educative law, intended to afford the 
country the necessary preparation, in 
both peace and war, for the national 
defense and the maintenance of the 
ideals of liberty which the United States 
cherished. This country was aware of 
the enormous potential wealth of her 
soil and subsoil, and was aware: also 
that she had an immense territory to 
protect and extensive coasts over which 
to watch. It was likewise appreciated 
that it was impossible to reorganize at 
once the agencies of production and de- 
fense. But the Nation did know how 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
to prepare then for the action and se- 
curity of the future. 

This law represented the first step 
taken by North America "toward the 
present system of preparation for the 
national defense. It is in my opinion 
necessary that as soon as possible we 
should establish a similar system 
throughout all the Americas, with the 
natural adaptations required by the 
geographic position and the special char- 
acteristics of the various peoples who 
make up the American Continents. In 
this way, that system of preparation for 
defense would cease to be a North 
American system to become an inter- 
American system, which is necessary 
now that we are united, and shall be 
forever, in common action for the de- 


_ fense of our democracy and all our 


liberties. 
In 1916 there was promulgated the 
well-known national defense law which 
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createc fte Reserve Officers Training 
Corps {E5..T.C.), which basically was 
only an amplification and modification 
of the Lard Grant Law, since its object 
was te D-epare the youth of North 
America for the national defense. As 
an illuztracion of its effectiveness, I need 
only te mention that at the beginning 
of Wo ld War I the United States had 
only 330 Aeld artillery officers, and at 
the end cf the war there were 23,000. 

The 128 victory was owing in great 
part ta -Ee laws which I have cited, 
since they made possible the training of 
men ard enabled agriculture and indus- 
try to pzcduce at highest capacity to 
win th= war. 

In 191) Professor John Erskine, who 
was Clairman of the Army Educational 
Commz-ttee of the American Expedi- 
tionarr Ferce in France, presented to 
Generel Pershing a report entitled “Uni- 
versal Tiaining for National Defense,” 
which,. by reason of its importance, was 
author-zed. by General Pershing to be 
publisked in the Review of Reviews of 
October 1319. In 1940, when it was 
almost a certainty that sooner or later 
the United States would have to take 
part ic the war, the Civilian Military 
Education Fund, an institution of great 
value, brought into existence possibly 
under the inspiration of Professor Er- 
skine’s ideas, reproduced the report and 
circulated it extensively in pamphlet 
form fhromghout the United States. 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE TRAINING 


In January 1942, thinking I might in 
some enel part contribute to the Allied 
cause, I -ranslated into Spanish the 
above-mextioned laws and the report of 
Profesor Erskine and circulated them 
as extens.rely as possible among the na- 
tions Cf Latin America, with the object 
of creacing little by little a state of opin- 
ion favorable to the necessary prepara- 
tion, fbr Doth peace and war, of the 
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youth of- the entire American Hemis- 
phere. 

I may here say also that my coun- 
try, the Republic of Cuba, for several 
years has been contributing to both 
war and peace through the medium of 
civilian-military institutions of educa- 
tion such as are today necessary to de- 
‘velop and discipline the youth of the 
world. This is owing to the ińitiative 
and interest of our President, General 
Fulgencio Batista, in all that concerns 
the education of youth., i 

I should like to see John Erskine 
given a seat very soon on that commis- 
sion recently established and presided 
over by President Roosevelt and made 
up of: Secretary Hull; Under-Secretary 
Welles; Norman Davis, head of the 
American Red Cross; Myron C. Taylor, 
President Roosevelt’s personal repre- 
sentative to the Vatican; Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman, president of Johns Hopkins 
University; and Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, 
political adviser to the Secretary of 
State. This would ensure that among 
all the postwar problems, consideration 
would be given to training for inter- 
American defense, which we are sure 
would be the greatest contribution that 
America could offer to the world for 
both the war and the peace. 

I should like to see also, and hope to 
soon, the organization, within the Inter- 
American Defense Board, of a commis- 
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sion formed of the most capable and 
competent men in matters of education 
and training, inasmuch as the happiness 
of the world of the future will rest upon 
the manner in which the men of tomor- 
row will act. 


WALUE OF DEFENSE TRAINING 


Said Patrick Henry, “I have but one 
lamp by which my feet are guided, and 
that is the lamp of experience; I know 
no way of: judging the future but by the — 
past.” 3 “We, inspired by this beautiful 
saying, should make use of the experi- 
ence we may find in the above-men- 
tioned laws and in the Erskine report to 
General Pershing. And especially, we 
should ‘not for a moment lose sight of 
the fact that the building of a fortress 
Germany was possible only through the 
preparation of her youth from a tender 
age. Jf Hitler has been able to do what 
he has through preparing generations 
for evil, why may not we, the Allied na- 
tions, and especially we of America, 
take measures to prepare our youth for 
the good? 

Think of the millions of youths now 
fifteen years of age, who might within 
five years, at the age of twenty, be pre- 
pared! Think of the enormous and 
powerful potential wealth that we pos- 
sess in our sons! ‘These represent the 
future of the world! 


Colonel Eugenio Silva is commissioned by the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba as Reciprocal Induction Agreement 
Officer in the United States, serving as liaison officer 
for American troops with Spanish-speaking peoples. 
Colonel Silva fought in the Cuban revolution against 


Spain, and served in various capacities in the Cuban 


Army from 1902 to 1924, when he requested his re- 
tirement from military service to devote himself en- 
tively to an effort to establish in Cuba schools or- - 


ganized on a military basis. 


He is now endeavoring 


to have this plan made effective within and for all the 


Americas in 1943. 


Fhe United Nations and the Philippines 


By SERGIO OSMENA 


HE United Nations are engaged in 

a war for survival. They are fight- 
ing the diabolical attempts of the ex- 
ponents of force to subject the whole 
world to perpetual slavery by depriving 
mankind of all rights and liberties 
within the four walls of the so-called 
“new order.” A common danger has 
brought them together, but more lofty 
aims have also impelled them in their 
struggle. 

The United Nations are fighting to 
establish a new world of freedom and 
justice, of equality and progress, not 
for a privileged nation or group of na- 
tions, but for all peoples. They are 
fighting, in the words of President 
Roosevelt, 


with the objective of smashing the mili- 
tarism imposed by warlords upon their en- 
slaved peoples—the objective of liberating 
the subjugated nations—the objective of 
establishing and securing freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom from want, 
and freedom from fear everywhere in the 
world. 


This is a people’s war. . 

The Atlantic Charter stands as the 
proclaimed creed of all the United Na- 
tions. This charter was framed on the 
stormy seas of the Atlantic, but it is a 
world charter. 
less. Thirty-two nations have already 
subscribed to its declaration of prin- 
ciples, and on this declaration are 


It cannot be anything - 


pinned mankind’s hopes for a better 


world. 

My country, 'the Philippines, is one 
of the United Nations. Long before the 
outbreak of this war, long before the 
promulgation of the Atlantic Charter, 
the Philippines had already pledged 
herself to follow the cause of democracy 
and peace. Our formal adherence to 


the Declaration by the United Nations 
took place on June 14, 1942, when 
President Manuel L. Quezon, in the 
name of the Philippines, affixed his 
signature to that document. 

The signing of the Declaration by the 
Philippine Commonwealth Government 
has great historic significance. It did 
not alter or impair, in any sense, the 
existing constitutional relationship be- 
tween the United States and the Philip- 
pines; but by this single act the 
Philippines gained an international per- 
sonality. Under the sponsorship of the 
United States and with the acquiescence 
of the other powers, she signed, for the 
first time in her history, a highly po- 
litical international instrument, in her 
own name and as an equal. 


MILITARY SIGNIFICANCE OF 
PHILIPPINE ACTION 


What is the Philippines to the United 
Nations? What does she hold for them, 
now and in the future? What contribu- 
tion can she make towards accomplish- 
ing the difficult tasks that lie ahead? 

Broadly stated, the two prime objec- 
tives of the United Nations are to win 
this war and to win the peace that is to 
follow. This war must be won before 
peace can come, and the peace must be 
won, too, in order to prevent a recur- 
rence of war. Otherwise, the vicious 
cycle of war and peace will continue. 

The Philippines, small nation that she 
is, has already made substantial con- 
tributions toward attaining the first ob- 
jective. During the early phase of the 
war in the Pacific, when every United 
Nations citadel there was crumbling 
with appalling rapidity under Japan’s 
hammer blows, the Philippines alone 
withstood the enemy’s relentless and 
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devastating assaults. Besieged, isolated, 
and outnumbered, Filipino and Ameri- 
can soldiers fought and died together 
on Bataan and Corregidor. With the 
support of the entire Filipino people, 
they waged the Battle-of the Philippines 
for four long months. 

From the military point of view, this 
firm stand in the Philippines was valu- 
able to the United Nations. Bataan 
and Corregidor changed the whole 
course of the war in the Pacific. Our 
prolonged resistance forced Japan to 
divert large contingents from other war 
fronts, helped to delay the fall of the 
East Indies, Malaya, Singapore, and 
Burma, and thwarted the Japanese pro- 
gram for an early invasion of Australia 
and New Zealand. We afforded the 
United States valuable time to repair 
the destruction wrought by Japan’s in- 
sidious attack on Pearl Harbor. Thus, 
while we engaged more and more of the 
Mikado’s troops as the Battle of the 
Philippines heightened in fury, our 
allies in the Pacific were enabled to 
bolster their defenses and to prepare to 
deal counter blows against the common 
enemy. ‘Thousands of brave Filipino 
and American soldiers perished in the 
holocaust, but not in vain. 

Today, a full year after Bataan’s fall, 
the Filipino spirit of resistance persists. 
Here in continental United States and 
Hawaii, thousands of Filipinos, young 
and old, have rallied to the war effort. 
There are already two regiments of 
Filipino infantry completing their train- 
ing in California, while other Filipinos 
are serving in various units of the 
United States Army, in the Navy, in 
the Coast Guard, and in the merchant 
marine. Many of them have seen ac- 
tion, and the roll of Filipino dead in 
various fronts is lengthening. Many 
Filipinos are subscribing to war bonds, 
and are working in the war plants, on 
the farms and plantations, and in the 
government service. 


POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
PHILIPPINE ACTION 


Viewed from the political angle, our 
stand in the Philippines was also sig- , 
nificant. By our fighting on the side of 
the United Nations in this war, Amer- 
ica’s policy of altruism and democracy 
in the Philippines was vindicated. 
While the defense of the Philippines 
against foreign aggression is a legal re- 
sponsibility of the United States as the 
sovereign, power, we fought neverthe- 
less—willingly and without reserve. 
The entire people rose in resistance 
against the invader, bearing the brunt 
of the bloody defense. We kept our 
pledge to stand by America “in life and 
in death.” By fighting, we have also 
given the subject peoples of the world 
an example of performance of the in- 
escapable duty to freedom and inde- 
pendence. Any nation that believes 
itself capable and deserving of freedom 
must defend itself against aggression, 
no matter how much weaker or less 
prepared’ it may be than the aggressor. 
Its duty, in any case, is to meet the at- 
tack and show its readiness to assume 
the responsibilities which independence 
entails. 

Having displayed a high sense of re- 
sponsibility in war as well as in peace, 
we have advanced also a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the right of dependent 
peoples to choose the form of govern- `’ 
ment under which they will live—as 
acknowledged by the Atlantic Charter. 
We have proved that the peoples of 
Asia have as much aptitude for de- 


‘ mocracy and freedom as the peoples of 


other parts of the world. Indeed, any 
dependent people, if given the same op- 
portunity for training and development 
that was afforded the Filipino people, 
will be able to develop the habits of 
discipline and self-control which are es- . 
sential to the maintenance of an orderly 
and stable government. 
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In the less immediate but equally 
vital task of, saving the peace, the 
Philippines stands ready to co-operate 
with the United Nations, however hum- 
ble her role may be. Having been a 
victim herself of unjustified aggression, 
she naturally is interested in any sound 
plan of world-wide collective security. 
Logically, her immediate concern will 
be in her own neighborhood, the Far 
East. 


Force NECESSARY TO PEACE 

The peculiar geographical and po- 
litical characteristics of that part of the 
globe, with its many thickly populated 
states and with peoples of diverse lan- 
guages, religions, customs, and ide- 
ologies, have made it a powder keg al- 
most as explosive as Europe. The 
world aggressors began to march against 
freedom when , Japan invaded Man- 
churia in 1931. It was the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor and the Philip- 
pines that brought the Wnited States 
into the fight. We know now that there 
can be no “localized war’’—that aggres- 
sion in one place results in war else- 
where. The Far East is by no means 
an exception to this new law governing 
a shrunken world. 

We have learned from past experi- 
ence that any organization that proposes 
to preserve peace must have force be- 
hind it. If it lacks the power and the 
facilities to carry out its decisions, it 
will prove impotent against war-minded 
nations and will finally collapse. This 
was the case with the League of Na- 
tions. l 

Force, to maintain law and order, is 
yital in a world society, as it is in any 
community. Whatever form this force 
may assume in the future, whether it þe 
international or otherwise, it must be 
` sufficient to deal with the menace 
wherever it arises. To this force, the 
Philippines is ready to make her con- 
tribution in manpower, materials, and 


facilities. If the Philippines, strategi- 
cally located at the intersection of the 
world’s airways and sea lanes, is backed 
by the power of the United States with 
whom she is affiliated by many years of 
association and by common democratic 
principles, and becomes a part of what- 
ever international force is established by 
the United Nations after the war, she 
can serve as the bastion of law and or- 
der in the Far East. 


CO-OPERATION NECESSARY TO PEACE 


But peace—truly lasting peace—can- 
not be effectively maintained through 
force of arms alone, no matter how 
strong and concerted it may be. In 
fact, no system based purely on force 
has ever managed to endure, especially 
when it has to meet the rising senti- 
ment of nationalism. Such a system is 
bound to engender ill will and hatred. 
It is also bound to weaken as soon as 
dissension and bickering arise among 
those who impose it; and when this 
happens, the whole artificial structure 
collapses. 

Peace, if it is to be lasting, can only 
be a people’s peace, and force is not 
enough to achieve it. Within the do- 
mains of a people’s peace, force must 
be supplemented by the maintenance of 
justice and the cultivation of under- 
standing, good will, and co-operation 
among peoples. But before we can ever 
hope to achieve harmony and co-opera- 
tion, we must first dissipate the distrust 
of subject peoples, for it is principally 
to them that the United Nations ad- 
dress the democratic principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. This war, in the mili- 
tary sense, may or may not be won 
without the active collaboration of sub- 
ject peoples, but an enduring peace can- 
not be established without their whole- 
hearted support. 


Poricy TowarD DEPENDENT PEOPLES 
How shall we win the co-operation 
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and good will of dependent peoples? 


An important step toward gaining this- 


co-operation and good will would be 
the unequivocal application of the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter to every 
one of them, without exception. The 
next step would be to turn these prin- 
ciples into a living reality so that they 
might be felt by those who doubt their 
value and efficacy. The dependent 
peoples must be made to feel that this 
is not a war to preserve the status quo, 
which, indeed, cannot be done. They 
must be made to realize that they have 
something to gain by a United Nations 
victory: after the war—that such victory 
will result in their liberation, and not in 
a mere change of masters or in a reten- 
tion of the old one. 

The recognition of the right to inde- 
pendence of all dependent peoples who 
feel themselves capable of enjoying it 
is, however, only a preliminary step to- 
ward lasting peace. It will go a long 
way, but surely it will not go all the 
way. Even if all the nations and 
peoples of the world were independent 
and free, wars would still break out 
should distrust, arrogance, and selfish- 
ness continue to plague mankind. We 
must therefore educate ourselves and 
dispel these social maladies, nurturing 
a more democratic feeling toward other 
peoples. The myth of racial superiority 
and the policy of exploitation must be 
definitely abandoned. 
~ The gap between peoples of different 
races can be bridged with understand- 
ing if the right policy is chosen. This 
was demonstrated by the happy out- 
come of the joint Filipino-American ad- 
venture. By first promulgating an al- 
truistic policy, “the Philippines for the 
Filipinos,” and then following it to the 
letter and the spirit, America succeeded 
in winning over the skeptical and an- 
tagonistic Filipinos and in changing 
their policy of opposition to that of co- 
operation. 


. As a result of this co-operation, great 
progress was achieved by our country. 
The universalization of education, the 
improvement of health and sanitation, 
the building up of an independent ju- 
diciary and of a sound civil service sys- 
tem, the construction of roads, bridges, 
and other important public works, the 
stabilization of the national economy, 
the development of self-government and 
the preparation for ultimate independ- 
ence in 1946—all these, and more, were 
accomplished in the short period of 
forty years. : 

Here, indeed, was national progress 
and self-development, unparalleled in 
the history of interracial relationship. 
When war overtook us in 1941 and our 
soldiers fought alongside their American 
comrades, we did nothing more than 
continue our policy of complete co- 
operation with the United States, a 
policy already firmly established many 
years ago. l 


UNIQUE POSITION OF PHILIPPINES 


In the new world of freedom and se- 
curity, ‘of peace and understanding 
among ‘peoples of different races, which 
the United Nations hope to build, the 
Philippines is in a unique position to 
make a valuable contribution. History 
has made us a people that is equally at 
home in the traditions and civilizations 
of both the East and the West. This is 
so because, while geographically we are 
located in the Far East, absorbing in the 
early years the culture of Asia, we have 
been also the recipient of Western influ- 
ences in the course of our long associa- 
tion with Spain and the United States. 
It may be said of us, with some degree 
of accuracy, that we are the most occi- 
dental of Orientals, and the most ori- 
ental of Occidentals. 

"Midway between Orient and Occi- 
dent, with Christian traditions dating 
as far back as the sixteenth century, 
with a background of struggles and suf- 
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ferings, and with a record of having 
earned her liberation through the or- 
derly processes of self-government, the 
Philippines feels that she ; can—and 
must—assist the United Nations in their 
determined effort to assure the funda- 
mental human rights to all peoples of 
the earth. For, in this life-and-death 
struggle between a slave world and a 
free world, the Philippines stands as a 
vivid example of what the nations of 
the West can do for all dependent 
peoples everywhere; and to these de- 
pendent peoples, who hunger for jus- 
tice, freedom, and happiness, the Philip- 
pines symbolizes the goal that can be 
attained, not by distrust, “bloodshed, 
and violence, but by friendship, under- 
standing, and collaboration. 


Basis of Postwar HAPPINESS 
The Atlantic Charter is no new thing. 
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Its democratic principles, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of that relating to eco- 
nomic security, were all embodied in the 
original American pledge of liberty and 
self-government to the Filipino people. 
It is in reality a restatement of the 
principles enunciated in the American 
Declaration of Independence of 1776, 
drafted in the historic city of Philadel- 
phia and proclaimed to the whole 
world. 

Just as America cannot, in the im- 
mortal words of Lincoln, survive half 
slave and half free, neither can this 
world of ours remain half slave and half 
free. The Atlantic Charter offers a 
promise-of a happy world to all peo- 
ples. It is our political creed today, in 
this dire moment when totalitarianism 
threatens to destroy civilization. Let it 
remain our creed tomorrow when peace 
comes, and let us live up to it forever. 


Hon. Sergio Osmena has been Vice-President of the 
Philippines since the establishment of the Common- 
wealth in 1935, and is Secretary of Public Instruction. 
He was Governor of Cebu in 1904, speaker of the 
Philippine Assembly, 1907-16, speaker of the Philip- 
pine House of Representatives, 1916-22, and member 
of the Philippine Senate, 1922-33. He was chairman 
of several legislative missions to the United States and 
was a delegate to the Thirty-third Interparliamentary 
Conference held in Washington in 1925. 


The United Nations in War and Peace 


` t 
By Nicuotas MIRKOVICH 


WISH to speak of the actual con- 
vulsions and pains of birth of what 
we call the United Nations—the actual 
difficulties, the hopes, the workings, of 
a machinery in the making; for I as- 
sume that all of us here want to see a 
firm organization of the United Nations 
come into being as soon as possible and 
also survive the present period of war. 
A number of recent events point to 
the necessity and the probability that 
some steps will be taken to build and 
solidify the organization of the United 
Nations. Some of these significant 
events are Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles’s Toronto speech, For- 
eign Secretary Eden’s visit to the 
United States, and Vice-President Wal- 
lace’s speech on relations with the 
Soviets. Then there are the plans of 
the Washington government: to begin a 
series of United Nations conferences 
within a very short time. Not less im- 
portant, also, is the recent failure of 
Axis propaganda to drive a psychologi- 
cal wedge between the western democ- 
racies and the Soviet Union. Reaction 
from our Allied side was unanimous and 
powerful. These are some of the ele- 
ments of hope, cornerstones in a struc- 
ture of future peacemaking and re- 


construction; not to forget the active ` 


participation of the public and the off- 
cial activities in-postwar thinking and 
planning both in England and in the 
United States. It is highly significant 
that the United States Senate has taken 
active steps in recommending a postwar 
world of organized and interdependent 
security. 

Let us penetrate some of these issues 
and see what is being done at present to 
pave the way and fortify the formal or- 
ganization of the United Nations for 


the purposes of conducting the war and 
reconstruction. 


DIFFICULTIES TO BE FACED 


The difficulties of the formal organi- 
zation of the United Nations are, we 
know, only reflections of the deeper 
difficulties that exist in the relationship 
between’ their leading members; and 
not until a common principle of postwar 
order is accepted (even if in a rather 


vague form) can the machinery of the 


United Nations mean very much. 
Basically, two sets of ideas are fight- 
ing for supremacy. The one is that of 
a world organized on regional spheres 
of security and regional responsibilities. 


m~ 


This is the view preferred by the repre- | 


sentatives of the British Government, 
and expressed most clearly in Churchill’s 
latest addréss. The other is that of a 
general international system of security 
and organization, its most ardent sup- 
porter at this time being Sumner Welles. 

If carried to extremes, these two 
views seem rather divergent and irrec- 
oncilable. Personally, I. think that 
they can well fit Into a common form 
of postwar international order and re- 
sponsibility. The basic issue seems to 
be the overcoming of some fears and 
suspicions in connection with the real 
or imaginary place and role of the 
Soviet Union in postwar Europe and 
Asia. This is the crucial issue of our 
entire postwar system. The organiza- 
tion and strength of the United Na- 
tions will be a mere reflection of the 
way .in which this problem is going to 
‘be tackled and solved. 


A 


I cannot see any substantial reason . 


why the three major Allied peoples 
should ‘not be able to get organized and 
united: behind some basic principles af- 
ter this war. They are together in this 
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_ gia. 


M 


' declaration of some basic war aims. 


or attempted then. 
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dangerous hour, and under existing cir- 
cumstances they are doing well. The 
task of postwar co-operation should be 
much easier. | 

As I said, the first thing to be done 
would be to fight suspicion on both 
sides. Very much along these lines has 
been done in Great Britain and in Rus- 
Very much remains to be desired 
in the relations between the United 
States and the Soviets. Still,.the efforts 
of some leading people are remarkable: 
Wallace, Willkie, Welles. Assistant 
Secretary Berle’s speech in Reading was 
also most characteristic of a hopeful 
development. 

. Peacemaking after the first World 
War failed mainly because two most 
important powers were left out—-Amer- 
ica and Russia. This time the mistake 
must not be repeated, because the re- 
sults, we know, will be similar. It is 
not the Japanese or the Germans that 
are the great potential danger of the 
postwar world, but a dis-United Na- 
tions. 


EXISTING ORGANIZATION 


But let me turn to another main ob- 
jective—the existing organization of the 
United Nations. 

What do we have? There is no such 
thing as a formal over-all body of the 
United Nations. The document signed 
on January 1, 1942 in Washington is a 
No 
permanent organization was envisaged 
Still, the name of 
the United Nations was introduced. 
This undoubtedly jhas great political and 
psychological value. It also occasioned 
some thinking and planning; very soon 
we were looking and asking for a 
United Nations organization. I shall 
come to this later. 

During the last two or three years of 
fighting and collaboration among the 
anti-Axis nations, we have created a 
number of bodies and liaisons, which 
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may be a poor substitute for what we 
are looking for, but which represent a 
good and fruitful practice. It is these 
working committees that may ultimately 
result in the creation of more permanent 
and over-all bodies. 

The only full and formal organization 
of the United Nations, to my knowl- 
edge, is the United Nations Information 
Board. This body was created in Sep- 
tember 1940 as the Inter-Allied Infor- 
mation Board, with its seat in New 
York. Adjoining the Board is the 
United Nations Information Office (for- 
merly Inter-Allied Information Center), 
with a staff of technicians, writers, and 
clerks. The Office is divided into 
various sections—press, reconstruction, 
documents, film, radio, exhibition, and 
others. 

The Board is composed of official rep- 
resentatives of all the United Nations 
with the exception of the Soviet Union, 
which, however, sends its observers. 
Efforts are being made to have the Rus- 
sians join the council, but this, of 
course, will depend on the settlement of 
some preliminary problems among the 
United Nations. It should be noted 
that Allied nations of all continents 
(Europe, Asia, America, Africa, Aus- 
tralia) are represented. 

The Board itself is divided into com- 
mittees (press, exhibition, reconstruc- 
tion, lecture, radio, film, documentary, 
and others), each covering a different 
field of information and psychological 
warfare. Subcommittees are created to 
cope with special problems .as the need 
arises (for example, the Subcommittee 
on Enemy Peace Offensives). 

The Board and the Office are develop- 
ing rapidly and growing in importance. 
The work so far accomplished is remark- 
able. For the time being, the general 
meetings of the Board are the only ex- 
isting council of the United Nations— 
a real miniature of the League of Na- 
tions. 
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A similar, but smaller and less formal, 
information committee of the Allied na- 
tions was later created in London, to 
cope with the situation in that center 
of Allied refugee governments. 

Next to be mentioned is the Inter- 
Allied Committee on Postwar Require- 
ments, organized on the basis of the 
resolution adopted at the inter-Allied 
meeting held in London, at St. James’s 
Palace, in September 1941. The Com- 
mittee is divided into technical sections: 
nutrition, transport, medicine. Chair- 
man of the Committee is Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross, British economist and chief 
adviser of the British Government. The 
independence of the Committee is lim- 
ited through the fact that its technical 
organization, the Inter-Allied Bureau, is 
a part of the British administration. 
The Committee and the Bureau have 
prepared lists of postwar relief needs of 
the Allied countries. Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross has visited the United States 
for consultation, while the United States 
Government has been in steady contact 
with the Committee, especially through 
the newly created Office of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation under Herbert 
H. Lehman. 

In addition to the Information Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Postwar 
Requirements, there exists in London a 
rather loose and informal council of the 
prime ministers of the Allied govern- 
ments seated there. The Allied govern- 
ments have also met occasionally to 
adopt common resolutions in some mat- 
ters of international importance, such 
as the declaration on the punishment 
of war criminals, and the resolution de- 
claring void all transfers of property in 
countries under Axis occupation. In 
addition to these meetings held in Lon- 
don, Washington was the scene of the 
signing of the United Nations Decla- 
ration of January 1, 1942, to which all 
the Allied countries have adhered. 

‘In addition to these manifestations of 


a general and all-inclusive character, 
there are some regional and bilateral ac- 
tions and bodies which must be men- 
tioned. 

A Pacific War Council was estab- ° 
lished in Washington, its members being 
the representatives of the Allied Pacific 
nations (United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Philippines, Neth- 
erlands). 

On January 7, 1942 the Central and 
Eastern European Planning Board was 
created in New York by the representa- 
tives: of the Allied governments of 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Yugoslavia, and 
Poland. The creation of this interna- 
tional planning agency was the result 
of some'preliminary work that was done 
by the representatives of the respective 
countries at the International Labor 
Conference held in New York in 1941. 

The Board, which is engaged in re- © 
search and postwar planning work for 
the Danubian and Balkan region, has 
its offices in New York, and is divided 
into the following sections: economic, 
social, constitutional, and educational. 
The economic section is subdivided into 
four committees: industrial, agricul- 
tural, financial, and relief. The Board 
issues a regular monthly survey of eco- 
nomic information from the occupied 
member countries, a series of docu- 
ments, and has also organized two pub- 
lic reconstruction conferences co-spon- 
sored by American institutions with a — 
large participation of European and 
American experts. The Board is also 
contemplating issuing an economic atlas 
of the region and editing a series on 
agricultural reconstruction. 

Bilateral understandings and rela- 
tions exist between a number of the 
United Nations, notably between the 
United States and Great Britain and - 
the United States and Canada, most of 
the existing committees being concerned 
with matters of economic warfare. 

In January 1942 agreements were 
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signed in London between’ Greece and ,“*”~~~-scheduled to begin on May 18 in 


Yugoslavia, and between Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, providing for collaboration; 
and envisaging postwar confederation 
between the respective countries. ‘The 
Greek-Yugoslav agreement provides for 
an elaborate machinery of collaboration 
in economic, financial, and other mat- 
ters. Both agreements envisage the 
broadening of the organization after the 
war. 

Then, the Pan Americdn Union in 
itself is a regional organization of the 
United Nations with a long spiritual 
tradition, and with a practice in col- 
laboration. 

Finally, the International Labor Con- 
ference of 1941, held in New York, 
should not be forgotten. That confer- 
ence, attended by representatives of 
most of the democratic nations, was a 
real international parliament, and the 
first manifestation of the solidarity of 
the progressive and democratic world 


against Nazism, since the outbreak of 


the war. Spiritually, it was a forerun- 
ner of the United Nations concept and 
organization. 

In addition to these existing links 
and organizations of the members of 
the United Nations, a number of inter- 
Allied conferences have been scheduled 
for this year. ‘These conferences are 
called by the American Government 
and will be held in the United States, 
with the exception of the Conference on 
Refugees, which is to opeh shortly in 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 

* Most significant is the United Na- 
tions Conference on Relief and Agricul- 


Springs, Virginia. This conference 

.o be followed by a Monetary Con- 

erence, and possibly by a special Wheat 
Conference to be limited to the larger 
wheat-producing countries. 

These conferences, which mark the 
beginning of technical teamwork among 
the Allies, may result in the organiza- 
tion of more permanent bodies (bureaus, 
committees, commissions), and thus lay 
the foundations for stable United Na- 
tions organization. Most significant is 
the fact that all the Allied nations, the 
Soviet Union included, have decided to 
participate in the Hot Springs confer- 
ence and send their delegations and ex- 
pert staffs. 


On the whole, there are some promis- 
ing beginnings. Some valuable time 
has been lost. But then, it should not 
be forgotten that some fundamental 
problems of the Allied powers remain 
to be settled. As long as an agreement 
on some principles is not reached, the 
formal organization of the United Na- 
tions must suffer. These principles in- 
volve basic postulates of the world of 
tomorrow, 

Above all, it should be remembered 
that the world of tomorrow depends on 
our efforts of today. The future of the 
United Nations depends on our present 
policies. The solidarity of tomorrow is 
forged in the fire of the war. Solidarity 
and understanding on the battle fronts 
are necessary prerequisites of tomor- 
row’s peace organization. 


Nicholas Mirkovich, LL.B., Ph.D., is head of the 
Yugoslav Government Office of Reconstruction, New 
York City; chairman of the Agricultural Committee 
of the Central and Eastern European Planning Board; 
and vice-chairman of the Postwar Population Resetile- 


ment Committee. 


He is author of Structure of World 


Trade (1938), Economics of Italian Fascism (1940), 


and other works. 


Next Steps in the Organization of the United Nations 


By Crark M. EICHELBERGER 


HE next steps to be undertaken in 


the organization of the United Na- 
tions I believe are, first, for the United 
Nations to proceed now to do every- 
thing possible toward preparing the 
peace settlements in order to have them 
ready for instantaneous application when 
hostilities cease; and second, to write 
the covenant and to establish the frame- 
work of the world organization which, 
instead of being called the League of 
Nations, I assume will be called the 
United Nations. The two steps can- 
not be entirely separated, because so 
much of the machinery of the world 
organization must find its roots in the 
peace settlements. 

There are three reasons why the na- 
tions, this time, must write the peace 
while waging war. By way of com- 
parison, let us refer for a moment to 
the pattern of the last peace. The 
Fourteen Points came very late in the 
war, after certain secret treaties had 
been signed. The armistice which prac- 
tically ended the war at one moment 
was followed by a Peace Conference. A 
great many men met to write the Treaty 
of Versailles. As time went on their 
numbers shrank to ten, then to four, 
and finally to three. Three men made 
peace for the world, while the moral 
force of the world disintegrated, and 
the allies, particularly the United States, 
suffered a terrible reaction. It is amaz- 
ing that the peacemakers did as well as 
they did, considering the difficult prob- 
lem of the time element. 


MEETING THE SHOCK OF THE WAR 


Writing the peace to conclude the 
second World War will be more difficult. 
Hostilities, of course, will not end in 
one moment. Following victory, the 
nations will be faced with the greatest 
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problems the world has ever had to 
solve. The moral and physical shock 
of the war can scarcely be appreciated 
at the moment. What the Japanese and 
the Germans are doing in the destruc- 
tion of human life, in the use of every 
possible method of scientific and psy- 
chological warfare to destroy civiliza- 
tion and to uproot the economy of 
nations, will necessitate years of pains- 
taking effort to overcome. Indeed, as 
far into the future as you and I can 
see, the population figures of Europe 
will be going down, because the Ger- 
mans are trying to reduce the popula- 
tion of Europe so they will be the 
dominant people on the Continent. 
This war will have been such a shock to 
mankind that it may be only with the 
very greatest difficulty that we can push 
ourselves forward. It may be that the 
time difference between having peace 
settlements intelligently worked out and 
ready for instantaneous application, and 
attempting to hold an old-fashioned 
peace conference, may be the difference 
between salvation and destruction. 
Reconstruction will present very grave 
problems. Indeed, we are meeting them 
now.. We are meeting them wherever 
we push the enemy back. One night 
our radios informed us that the Ameri- 
can and British forces had occupied 
North Africa; next morning the head- 
ache of occupation began. Our forces 
in Africa were dealing with people who 
had had little information for two years, 
and that false; they were dealing with 
people whose country had been stripped 
by the Axis--with people that must be 
fed; and dealing with these people in 
such a manner that they would be a 
force with us, marching to victory, in- 
stead of a force holding us back. It 
has been clear from events—and I at- 
on 
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tribute complete good will to ourselves 
and our allies—that we were not pre- 
pared for the problems of occupation. 
We had to have; experience first. The 
problems we have met in North Africa 
are a forecast of the problems of oc- 
cupation we shall meet on the European 
Continent as we open our various “sec- 
ond” fronts. 

There will be the task of feeding, and 
the responsibility of holding elections. 
How many of the governments in exile 
will be welcome at home? Their states- 
men are the first to recognize that there 
is a psychological gap between the peo- 
ple who stayed home and themselves. 
To what extent will Europe be a class- 


~ Jess society because the Germans have 


destroyed property? To what extent 
shall former property rights be restored? 

It is not possible here to dwell upon 
the kind of problems we shall face in 
writing the peace, but one thing is clear: 
the world will be so far gone, particu- 
larly the enslaved nations, that there 
may not be time to work out the tech- 
niques of feeding, of elections, of polic- 
ing, after the war is won. 

One of the. most difficult problems of 
all is, how shall the period of occupa- 
tion be conducted? Shall each nation 
occupy the territory it liberates? Or 
shall occupation be in the name of the 
United Nations? The Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace recom- 
mends that all occupation be in the 
name of all the United Nations; that 
the symbol of occupation be that of the 
United Nations rather than that of any 
particular nation. 


CHOICE BETWEEN POLICIES 
Another reason for the United Na- 


tions to plan now is that they, in the 
rapid tempo of this global conflict, can- 


not wait until the end of the war to — 


determine their future policies. The 
Russians must choose between collective 
security in which the United Nations 


guarantee the security of all, and a 
policy of depending upon themselves, 
which would probably result in their 
demanding tough frontiers in central 
Europe. The British likewise face a 
choice: they must choose between world 
co-operation with the participation of 
the United States on the one hand, and 
the policy of empire preference and 
limited co-operation with Russia to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe on the other. 

The answer depends upon the United 
States. If we wonder what is going to 
be the policy of Russia, and what is go- 
ing to be the policy of Great Britain, in 
the postwar world, we must realize that 
there is more reason for those nations to 
wonder what will be our policy. Both 
Britain and Russia, at least for a time, 
tried to make the institutions of collec- 
tive security work. They did not al- 
ways try hard enough, and, like many 
members of the League, followed a two- 
fold policy by which they reached out 
for the new while holding to the old ways 
of international life. But at least they 
tried. The United States was the one 
nation that refused from the beginning 
to give its support to the building of an 
organized society of nations. 

The United States will choose be- 
tween two policies. One is a policy of 
world co-operation; the other is the 
policy of imperialist isolation. The 
American isolationists, who this time 
will be imperialists rather than pacifists, 
will say that since we have a five-ocean 
navy with a great army and air force, 
we will take whatever bases we need 
and keep the peace in a great part of 
the world all by ourselves. But I be- 
lieve the American people will choose 
the policy of world co-operation. 

The United Nations are debating 
these policies now, and they cannot wait 
until the war is over. I think it was 
T. V. Soong who said that men co- 
operate only when there is an impelling 
reason for doing so. Now the British 
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and the Russians need us, and we need 
them very much. But let the spirit of 
competition arise—let the statesmen of 
each country start debating as to who 
won the war-—-and agreement will be 
very difficult. Judging from past reac- 
tions, it will be particularly difficult in 
this country. It is necessary to nail 
down now the agreements of the future. 
That is the third reason why the United 
Nations should proceed now. How, 
then, shall they proceed? 


MertrHuop or WORLD ORGANIZATION 


There are two ways to build the world 
organization: starting with the general 
and working toward the specific, or be- 
ginning with the specific and working 
toward the general. The League of Na- 
tions was created in the first manner. 
At Paris, in a comparatively short pe- 
riod of time, the statesmen drafted the 
League of Nations Covenant. 

Incidentally, I am one who believes 
‘that the League of Nations Covenant 
might work satisfactorily for the world 
organization of the future. It has its 
imperfections, of course, but a very im- 
perfect document will succed if the peo- 
ple want to be good citizens, and a 
nearly perfect constitution will fail if 
the people want to be lawless. How- 
ever, I am not predicting that the 
League of Nations will be revived. The 
people will want something new. Con- 
sequently the world organization will 
be the United Nations—stronger, but 
incorporating a great deal of the old 
League methods. 

To proceed with the comparison, the 
statesmen created the League out of 
which autonomous agencies developed. 
This time, the statesmen are starting 
with the specific. Instead of trying 
to have one world conference that would 
create the entire machinery of the world 
organization, they are starting out with 
conferences on food, currency, econom- 
ics, and labor, and apparently working 


toward the gradual establishment of the 
world organization. It is not important 
which way they try it; it is important 
to try the procedure that will work 
best at the time. 


CONFERENCES PLANNED 


Consequently the statesmen are start- 
ing with a food conference. Somebody 
asked, “Why do they start with food?” 
Food is terrifically important now and 
for the future. Furthermore, it may 
well ‘be that on food and agriculture 
there will be the greatest degree of 
agreement; that all the United Nations 
can be brought together in a food con- 
ference more readily and with possibly 
easier agreement than on any other prob- 
lem. Success of the food conference 
should lead to one on economics, and 
that, in turn, to one on labor. 

At the close of the last war we had a 
serious agricultural depression in this 
country. Our farmers had paid high 
prices for land because they were selling 
their farm products at high prices. 
They plowed up land in the west, with 
the Dust Bowl as a result. Such de- 
pression would be impossible if a sincere 
effort were made to achieve “freedom 
from want.” 

It has been estimated that one-third 
of the people of the United States never 
have enough to eat, and that half ‘the 
people of this world in normal times go 
to bed each night with empty stomachs. 


„It is a fantastic economy when about 


half the people of the world must be 
always hungry and a large part of the 
people of the world bankrupt because 
they cannot supply their surpluses to 
the people who are hungry. Apparently 
the food conference is going to face this 
problem for the future. The success of 
the conference will be its decision to set 
up an international food organization 
or at least the procedure by which such 
an organization will be created before 
the war is over. 
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Already, while the conference is being 
projected, statesmen are discussing a 
conference for currency stabilization. 
Whether you sympathize with the pro- 
gram of John Maynard Keynes or of 
Henry Morgenthau, the fact of the mat- 
ter is that the British Government and 
the United States are putting forward 
programs that can be harmonized. The 
statesmen have begun to talk about 


prosperity and currency stabilization 


for the future. 

According to the press, there may be 
a world economic conference. One of 
these days another labor conference may 
be held under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. Un- 
doubtedly the Labor Organization is a 
body of the League than can be taken 
over by the United Nations bodily 
without change. 

One conference might well consider 
postwar education. In London a year 
ago, I attended a discussion of edu- 
cators as to what could be done to plan 
the establishment of democratic educa- 
tional institutions in Europe after the 
war. They said, “Take the case of Po- 
land; the Germans have killed off most 
of the Polish teachers. We may have 
to go to the Polish districts of Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee to find*volunteers 
who will go to Poland to help estab- 
lish a democratic educational system.” 
I should hope that a conference on 
education might take up the problem 
of establishing a democratic educational 
system in Germany, capable of pro- 
ducing different youth from those now 
waging the war. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Security is the most important of all 
\subjects facing those engaged in post- 
«war planning. Some one in an audience 
“\ recently said, “If statesmen could under- 
take a solution of the great economic 
and social problems that have been in- 


dicated, wouldn’t that give the world 
peace?” No. And I hope nothing that 
I have said here gives anybody the feel- 
ing that he could escape from the hard 
problem of security by finding an out- 
let in economic and social co-operation. 
Important as the latter may be, nothing 
will compensate for solving the problem 
of security. If we come out of the 
second World War without the co-opera- 
tion of great and small nations in po- 
licing the world and controlling arma- 
ments, there is no use talking of social 
improvement or economic justice. 

The cost of preparation for the third 
world war would be staggering. There 
would be no limit to the number of 
planes, ships, tanks, and guns that mili- 
tary preparedness would necessitate. It 
would be necessary to have compulsory 
military training; a large part of our 
national wealth would be utilized for 
war preparedness; business and labor 
would be regimented, and the system 
of individual enterprise and high living 
standards which has been the pride 
of American life would be sacrificed in 
the isolationist period between the sec- 
ond and third world wars. Conse- 
quently, there is no escaping the prob- 
lem of security. 


ENFORCEMENT OF PEACE 


We cannot here discuss the various 
means by which peace may be enforced: 
international police force, occupation of 
strategic bases, economic sanctions. 
Personally, I favor a combination of all. 
I should like to see an international air 
force because I believe it would make 
possible the policing of the world with 
the minimum number of men. I should 
like to see forces of the United Nations 
occupying the great strategic bases and 
water passageways of the world, such 
as Singapore, Gibraltar, Suez, Dakar, 
and Panama, as passageways of the 
United Nations. 
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Does that mean that an army from 
Europe will police the Panama Canal? 
No. The United States will go on po- 
licing it, possibly with the help of our 
Latin American neighbors; but we would 
be policing the Panama Canal not 
simply for the United States, but in the 
name of the United Nations, as the Brit- 
ish, the French, and others would re- 
gard Singapore and Suez as symbols of 
the United Nations. 

It is time -to put forth the symbol of 
the United Nations as representing the 
collective moral will of all civilized 
nations. Possibly man will eventually 
consider himself a citizen of the United 
Nations—a citizen of the common fra- 
ternity of mankind—without in any way 
losing any feeling of loyalty to the coun- 
try where he has his oath of allegiance 
and his'citizenship. 

If, beginning with the food confer- 
ence, there is a whole series of confer- 
ences creating international machinery 
in their respective fields, and if even- 
tually a security conference plans the 
means for the enforcement of peace, 
the statesmen must then unite all these 
agencies into an international organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


As we proceed to take the next steps, 
there are a few agreements we must re- 
gard as basic. First, we must recognize 
that an agreement among ourselves, 
China, Russia, and Great Britain is 
absolutely essential. 

I have said that I thought probably 
the Russians had more reason to doubt 
what we would do in the future than we 
to wonder what they would do. I was 
at Geneva the day the Munich agree- 
ment “sold Czechoslovakia down the 
river.” At the Council meeting that 
afternoon the representatives of Great 
Britain and France tried to apologize for 
what they had done by protesting that 
they had bought peace; and the smaller 


states, afraid of the future, were rush- 
ing to climb on the band wagon of the 
great powers. In the reception hall of 
the League building there sat a lonely, 
solitary figure. He had been ignored 
during those fateful days. His coun- 
try had been absolutely ignored, al- 
though it was willing to fulfill its pledge. 
That man was Maxim Litvinoff. I 
saw that solitary figure leave the build- 
ing to go back to his country to con- 
fess that his League policy had failed. 
This’ time; his country must be won- 
dering, will the United States and Great 
Britain see the job through? 

While I am not one who believes in 
federation of the English-speaking peo- 
ples in the sense that the Americans and 
the British should set themselves apart, 
and while I believe that the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations must be as 
world-wide as possible, I say that if it 
is impossible for the English-speaking 
peoples, with their common tradition 
and heritage and with their similarity 
of ideals and the mutual sacrifices they 
are making today, to reach a common 
agreement, then no agreement among 
nations is possible, and we are headed 
toward World War Three. 

All of the United Nations must be 
considered. The peace must be a demo- 
cratic peoples’ peace. While the smaller 
states may lose a considerable degree 
of sovereignty, particularly during the 
period of reconstruction when the great 
powers take a strong lead, the small 
powers must be compensated for that 
loss of sovereignty by being given a 
part in world reconstruction and main- 
tenance of world order. 

And such considerations would be 
incomplete without recognizing that 
China, which was so pathetically ig- 
nored in the past twenty years, is no 
one of the greatest of the powers ane, 
must be the pillar and the stabilizing `. 
force that we depend upon in the Far 
East. 
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Pusiic OPINION 


After all, building a successful world 
organization depends on public opinion. 
The fear that the United States may go 
isolationist, or, to be more specific, the 
fear that the United States Senate will 
block the efforts of the administration 
to help organize the United Nations, as 
Congress blocked the efforts of Wood- 
row Wilson to co-operate in the League 
of Nations, is a fear that hangs over the 
world, chilling its efforts for postwar 
reconstruction, The American people 
are about to engage in the greatest test 
of their democracy. Can they in edu- 
cational forums, can they in every 
church and schoolhouse and labor hall 
and women’s club and chamber of com- 
merce and grange hall, in factory— 
everywhere—engage in the great debate 
as to the kind of world they want in the 
future and the part they wish the United 
States to play? 

That debate will not wait. It has 
already started. It has started in the 
United States Senate. Senators have 
introduced resolutions which if adopted 
would show the world that two great 
bodies of our Government will march 
together in the organization of the 
postwar world. It has started with the 
American people. Let the discussion go 
on. Let the people make up their 
minds. They will not choose imperial- 
ist isolation. This time, not only is 
there a stronger public opinion than in 
1919 for a world organization, but the 
people have a better idea as to what 
they want. This time they must under- 
stand the issues and be strong enough 
not to be swerved aside by disappoint- 
ment, misunderstanding, or demagogy. 


There is room to be optimistic. Th 
Atlantic Charter came before we entere 
the war. Read the Atlantic Charter 
While it is couched in very genera 
terms, it contains all that is necessar 
as a basis for the structure of the fu 
ture. Reread that one simple phras 
of nineteen words, containing only on 
word of more than one syllable: “Tha 
all the men in all the lands may live ou 
their lives in freedom from fear an 
want.” 

In the past, international relation 
have been concerned with dynasties an 
blocs of territory, and not with mer 
The genius of the Atlantic Charter i 
that it is partly concerned with the dig 
nity, security, and happiness of th 
individual. The long arm of the Unite 
Nations of the world reaches beyon 
the sovereign powers of the nations t 
concern itself with the welfare of th 
individual—“that all the men in a 
the lands may live out their lives i 
freedom from fear and want.” 

Let us, as American people, rene’ 
our faith in democracy; renew our fait 
in the great spiritual values we breathe 
into the Atlantic Charter. Let our Gov 
ernment take immediate practical ster 
to organize the United Nations. Let v 
be tough, facing realities, but alway 
back of the toughness having the dee 
spiritual motivation that this time w 
are building a new world in which wa 
will be forever eliminated—a world i 
which peace may be permanent becaus 
we have the courage to enforce it fc 
the good of all, a world in which ther 
may be justice and security for all be 
cause we have the courage to utiliz 
the resources God has given us for th 
happiness of all. 


Clark M. Eichelberger is director of the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace, New York City, 
and national director of the League of Nations As- 


sociation. 


A More Perfect United Nations—How a and When? 


By CLAUDE PEPPER 


LTHOUGH I have reached only 

the age of 42, which may be young 
or old as one looks at it, I have begun 
to derive considerable consolation and 
satisfaction from the sense of perspec- 
tive. For example, a little while ago I 
became concerned about conditions in 
Washington in the midst of this great 
ordeal. But I got the book Reveille in 
Washington and Carl Sandburg’s mag- 


nificent War Years, and from the chaos - 


of the War Between the States I ob- 
tained considerable optimism and en- 
couragement that we are going to pull 
through this time. 

Then a little while ago I attended a 
showing of that remarkable picture 
“Fantasia” by that remarkable man 
Walt Disney, and I saw depicted on 
the screen in that unique way the evolu- 
tion of the earth as conceived by the 
creator of that film. I saw the bursting 
volcanoes, the flowing rivers of molten 
Java. One could almost sense the shak- 
ing and trembling of the convulsive 
earth. But after awhile the volcano 
became stilled. The rivers receded into 
their quiet channels. Grass burst forth 
from the earth.. Trees sprang up. and 
became alive. 

Then at last came a strange monster 
whom the technicians call, I believe, 
Tyrannosaurus rex. This colossus was 
the master of all he surveyed, making 
victims of all he could reach and crush. 
But there came a time in the continuity 
of this interesting tale when this crea- 
ture, who was antisocial in his time, 
also died. The world was safe again. 
That gave me much consolation that 
this Tyrannosaurus rex that we in the 
modern world call Hitler would also die. 
I knew that he and his evil power would 
be disrupted and destroyed, because he 
too is an antisocial creature. 


-of the city of Rome. 
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Now, assured that there will come the 
happy day of victory, we are engaged 
in the consideration of events after the 
peace. There are some who think we 
should not«discuss this subject; that it 
is too far away; that it is likely to di- 
vide our strength, to tear us apart in 
council and sentiment. There are others 
who say that it is impossible anyway 
ever to bring together the multitudinous 
human race into the friendliness of the 
human family or the cordial association 
of intimately related people. Yet again 


I derive encouragement as I look back - 


through the pages of history, seeing how 
long and how firmly this idea of some 
kind of international organization that 
might keep the peace or promote the 
general welfare of mankind has persisted 
and what strides it has made. 


Historic Errorts TOWARD FEDERATION 


For example, in the Old Testament 
Isaiah and Micah tell us of their dreams 
and aspirations of a world at peace, 
bound together under the fear of God. 

Again, the city states of ancient 
Greece were formed into a league, and 
there was a similar organization of Latin 
city states under the general leadership 
We saw emerge 
the entity of the Roman Empire, and 
finally, upon its collapse, the next power 
of universal strength, the Catholic 
Church, which. exercised temporal as 
well as spiritual authority. 

Then the Dark Ages. In the 1300’s 
we find a Frenchman writing of an asso- 
ciation of nations governed by a com- 
mon council. 

In the 1600’s, Henry IV of France, 
with his Foreign Minister, promulgated 
to the Western world a rather remark- 
able proposal of a similar character— 
that there should be a federal associa- 
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tion of the states of Europe governed 
by a common council. Of course, he 
envisioned only the Christian states in 
that concept; but there was another 
crusader about the same time, far ad- 
vanced in his own age, who conceived 
that the non-Christian states also should 
be admitted into the association of 
nations. 

After the Napoleonic Wars came the 
concept of an ordered Europe out of 
the Congress of Vienna and succeeding 
congresses. 

So from time to time in almost every 
nation there has been some farseeing 
writer envisioning a unity of nations and 
people which would make possible a 
peaceable and prosperous world. 

It may be interesting to recall at this 
time, when Germany has been so anti- 
social in her actions and concepts, that 
it was the philosopher Kant of Germany 
that was the first to suggest that the 
foundation of the federation of states 
must not be the sovereigns, but the peo- 
ple themselves, who must associate 
themselves into an effective- new order. 


INTER-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 


Here in this hemisphere, late in the 
nineteenth century, a very significant 
step forward occurred. That was the 
calling, by James G. Blaine, a distin- 
guished American Secretary of State, of 
the first Pan American Congress. As 
early as 1815 a great American, too little 
noticed and honored, Simon Bolivar, in 
writing a letter to the British gentleman 
who had given him asylum in Jamaica, 
envisioned a time when the nations of 
this hemisphere should come together 
on the Isthmus of Panama, and repre- 
_ sentatives of the British Empire should 
be included in the conference. 

This first conference, called by James 
G. Blaine, did not succeed, but the seed 
was planted for a system which, it is fair 
to say—and I quote the substance of 
another’s remarks——“has given peace to 


more people over a longer period of time 
than any other system in the world”: 
and that is what we now proudly recog- 
nize as the Pan American Congress. 
These different peoples, of varied back- 
grounds, unequal in size and strength, 
each with its own peculiar associations 
and aspirations, have come together in 
an indissoluble union of American states 
almost all of which are today relent- 
lessly and persistently waging war 
against the common enemy of the 
Americas and the race of man. 

It may be interesting to note that 
when discussing in the Senate a pro- 
posed inter-American bank, we were 
willing to invite our good neighbor, 
Canada, to be a member of that bank 
if she cared to belong. 


PRIOR TO Word War I 


Then in 1899 began the Hague Con- 
ventions. There were two of them, the 
second of which occurred about the be- 
ginning of World War I. There was 
almost a universal attendance at this 
meeting devoted to the settlement of 


disputes by arbitration and dedicated to 


the principles of national disarmament. 
These conventions also failed, but they 
were in the direction of great events of 
the inevitable future, not so far ahead. 

We often forget that when the first 
World War broke upon the earth, we 
had achieved an international stability 
which lured many wise men into the 
belief that never again could war smite 
the race of man and the fair earth. I 
believe there were only two countries in 
Europe that required passports, and that 
artificial barriers to trade were hardly 
an obstruction to the natural commerce 
of the Continent. Still, war occurred, 
and with its pitiful and painful devasta- 
tion shocked the whole race of man into 
a consciousness of the necessity for at 
last doing something about this social 
institution of war. Dr. McCormick of 
the University of Wisconsin recently 
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pointed out that war has become a rec- 
ognized social institution, and he be- 
lieves that the only way war can be 
abolished is by substituting for it some 
other social institution which will offer 
a legitimate opportunity for nations to 
achieve, or at least to seek, their aspira- 
tions and aims. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND 
UNITED NATIONS 


The climax of all this long struggle 
for a.better world was the League of 
Nations. I am willing to take the con- 
sidered judgment of Dr. Shotwell, a par- 
ticipant at Versailles, that in the six 
months within which the Covenant of 
the League was produced there was done 
one of the most creative jobs in all the 
history of the world. That document is 
one of which our generation may justly 
be proud. We may even boast that in 
our time there was seen on the shores 
of beautiful Lake Geneva the magnifi- 
cent edifice where all together sixty 
nations adhered to that institution and 
covenant. All of us who have had the 
thrill of seeing the members sitting in 
the assembly, have heard the roll call of 
nations, and have understood the great 
things said and done there, know that 
that institution is destined to grow to 
ultimate success as one of the institu- 
tions of civilization. But it has for the 
moment failed, and again the earth has 
felt the shock of that failure. 

Not long ago Dr. Bruening attributed 
the rise of Hitler to three essential fac- 
tors:'(1) the failure of the governments 
of Europe to keep statesmen in power 
long enough to solve adequately the 
challenging postwar problems; (2) the 
failure of the European governments to 
deal properly with the question of stabi- 
lizing the currencies of Europe; and 
(3) the failure of those governments to 
remove obstructive trade barriers. 

Recently Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden allowed the members of the For- 


eign Relations Committees of the House 
and Senate to question him., I ven- 
tured to ask if he had any comment, 
out of his long and valued experience, 
about the character of the League of — 
Nations as an institution—whether it 
was adequate or inadequate. I pre- 
ferred to ask him that question rather 
than what kind of international or- 
ganization we should strive to achieve. 
He said in his opinion the League of 
Nations had been too rigid in its struc- 
ture; that perhaps we had placed too 
much emphasis on the form of the edi- 
fice and tried to fit everyone into it, 
rather than gradually building a house 
which might finally hold the commu- 
nity of nations. l 

But in mentioning the evaluation of 
an international order, I do not intend 
to omit perhaps the greatest step of 
all—the United Nations, formed on 
January 1, 1942. I wonder if we real- 
ize the significance of that alliance. 
More than thirty nations have actually 
signed a document in which they sub- 
scribe to the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, the most humane international 
document ever struck off in the history 
of the world. Even the Fourteen Points 
of that beloved prophet of freedom, 
President Wilson, related to the removal 
of the yoke of oppression from the necks 
of nations, not individuals. The At- 
lantic Charter, profiting from a quarter 
of a century of humanitarianism, looks . 
at human beings and proposes to lift 
the yoke of oppression from the necks 
of men, women, and children, and to 
lift all mankind to a new hope and 
dignity. 

Shall we re-create the League of Na- 
tions, shall we continue the United 
Nations, shall we just put together some 
association of sovereign powers having 
no separate entity, or what shall we do? 


RESOLUTIONS PENDING 
Of course, the daily papers are full of 
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what is being suggested by private or- 
ganizations and private citizens through- 
out the land, of the work being done 
by various study groups and quasi- 
public organizations, of the many reso- 
lutions pending in Congtess, the re- 
peated utterances by Cabinet members, 
by the State Department, by the Presi- 
dent, and by the members of Congress. 
One of the resolutions pending in the 
Senate, introduced by Senator Thomas 
of Utah, proposes international collabo- 
ration in economic affairs after the war. 
Another resolution, by Senator Wiley 
of Wisconsin, suggests that there should 
be set up an advisory council of the 
State Department, the President, and 
Congress. Senator Gillette proposes 
that there be a treaty executed by the 
several powers which would implement 
the Atlantic Charter. And there are 
others. 

The resolution gaining the widest cur- 
rency is that by Senators Ball, Burton, 
Hill, and Hatch. In brief, it provides 
that there should be a world convention 
to begin immediately to fashion the 
‘form and the content of the interna- 
tional organization which is envisioned 
by the introducers of that resolution. 
I do not wish to venture an opinion as 
to what the subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee (which 
has all these resolutions before it) is 
going to do, or what the full committee 
will do when the subcommittee makes 
its report. I wonder, however, whether 
it is wise for us to assemble a formal 
conference to write the details of such 
a structure, of such momentous impor- 
tance, now. There are so many things 
to be considered; so many details that 
might crop up; so many questions that 
might readily constitute bones of serious 
contention. 


DEFINITE COMMITMENT DESIRABLE 


Undoubtedly the Senate should do 
something to atone for its crime against 


mankind in sabotaging the League of 
Nations. Yet I think it is probably 
too soon to begin the formulation of 
this organization. I should hasten to 
say, however, that I think it will be 
unspeakably tragic if we fail to avail 
ourselves of this challenging opportunity 
to drive a nail at the present time into 
some kind of permanent structure or 
some kind of commitment for a perma- 
nent organization. What I mean is this: 

The Atlantic Charter, to which we 
have already subscribed, refers to prin- 
ciples but not to any specific organiza- 
tion or to any postwar organization o! 
the United Nations. Whatever it may 
have contemplated, intentionally or un 
intentionally, such provision was lef 
out of the Atlantic Charter. I think 
what we should do is to get the Unitec 
Nations to commit themselves tha 
within a definite time after the conclu 
sion of the war in Europe, they wil 
become full participating parties to anc 
in an international organization of ac 
ceptable character. I intend to intro 
duce in the Senate the following resolu 
tion, which is designed to achieve tha 
purpose: 


Resolved, That the Senate (two-third 
of the Senators [that means of all of th 
Senators] concurring) advise the Presiden 
to inform the several United Nations tha 
the United States, in order to implemen 
the Atlantic Charter, to safeguard its peace 
and promote its welfare by co-operatin, 
with other free peoples of the world, i 
ready to enter into a solemn pledge tha 
it will, within six months after the con 
clusion of the war in Europe, become a ful 
participating member of an acceptable forn 
of United Nations. 

Further, That the President invite th 
several members of the United Nation 
immediately to join the United States i 
executing such solemn covenant and pact 

Further, That the President invite th 
United Nations to join the United State 
in initiating Immediately a study and ex 
change of ideas and suggestions as to wha 
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should be the specific form and detail of 
the United Nations to be formed. 


I have purposefully used the words 
‘acceptable form” because the study of 
the form of organization has not yet 
sroceeded far enough for any country 
to commit itself to any particular form. 
[t is to be noted, however, that I have 
srovided for the President to initiate 
consultations as to what the form and 
character of such an organization should 
JE. a 


EVOLUTION OR BLUEPRINT? 


It has been suggested that the build- 
ng of this structure must be an evolu- 
onary process. I realize that there are 
‘wo sides to the question. Some may 
ay that is not the way the Constitution 
2 the United States was fashioned. 
But the Constitution of the United 
states succeeded the Continental Con- 
zress and the Articles of Confederation. 
[t grew out of definite and known defi- 
iencies in the Articles of Confedera- 
jon, and the delegates who framed it 
were confronted with the necessity for 
yroviding against those deficiencies. 
‘our years elapsed between the formal 
‘conclusion of the Revolutionary War 
ind the Constitutional Convention; and 
here were many, including the man 
who had made the Revolution a suc- 
‘ess by his unique character, George 
Washington, who feared that we might 
ose the liberties we had so painfully 
yained, and there was a necessity that 
lrove those courageous and brilliant 
men to the dramatic and venturesome 
step of conceiving a constitution not 
only for a nation but for a continent. 

We realize that there are two main 
methods of approach to these problems. 
One is the evolutionary process, and 
the other is what we refer to as the 
French method—the blueprint proce- 
dJure—whereby the whole structure is 
created complete. 


I am not sure that human conclu- 
sions are susceptible of such architec- 
tural methods. Therefore, I venture to 
suggest that if we let the people of the 
world know that we have put the deci- 
sion to go into an international organi- 
zation behind us, then our only concern 
should be the method, and our debate 
would be confined to form and content 
and detail. Then if that could be recog- 
nized as a forward, ascending step past 
the Atlantic Charter itself, we would be 
getting. on, with the question of building 
upon the good earth a better world than 
we now have. Of course the problems 
that lie along this path of effort are al- 
most innumerable and immeasurable in 
immensity, and, to the timid, fright- 
ening in their import. 


CURRENCY STABILIZATION 


Yet I think it is an encouraging fact 
that the United States, Great Britain, 
and others of the United Nations are 
working seriously on the question of 
international stabilization of currency, 
in order to prevent another collapse of 
a nation’s currency and economy, out 
of the confusion of which might come 
another Hitler. Many will remember 
seeing the scars of the fighting in Mu- 
nich, from which three thousand died 
in civil strife, victims of inflation after 
the conclusion of World War I. 

So we are proposing to put our gold 
-—-part of it—with the gold of other 
nations, our assets with their assets, 
and with planning and credit and co- 
operation to build an international in- 
stitution to stabilize the currencies of 
the world. That, after all, is in many 
respects the most secure foundation for 
a stable world order—a sound economic 
base. 


FALSE SECURITY 


We must remember also the painful 
lesson of the world’s failure from the 
failure of the League of Nations. I 
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am one of those who pay tribute to 
that great citizen of the world and 
Ambassador of Russia, Maxim Litvi- 
noff; for I remember reading in pre- 
Munich days of the warning hurled by 
him that if collective security were al- 
lowed to collapse, it meant isolation 
and war for all. Other nations of the 
League did not become aware of the 
seriousness of his prophecy; neither did 
we in the United States. - 

I remember the Senate the afternoon 
that France fell. All we did that after- 
noon, save the comment of one who 
ventured to mention the tragic fall of 
France, was to debate whether the tax 
` on liquor should be $3.00 a gallon. We 
were neither agitated nor disturbed. 
Some said the oceans could not be tra- 
versed by the enemy; that airplanes 
could not reach to this continent; that 
submarines could not sink ships within 
sight of our shores; and some said we 
were safe against any danger. Now we 
have found out what follies these were. 

We have seen an example of how na- 
tions have helped nations with such 
principles as lend-lease, hardly bother- 
ing to keep books about the technicali- 
ties of the transactions, because nobody 
ever really expected it to be paid back 
even as it was given. That means that 
we have come to the conclusion that 
neither boundary nor distance assures 
security. 


' APPROACH TO UNITY OF THOUGHT 
Not only that, but the United Na- 


tions have come to work together in a 
global conflict as ‘never before in human 


history. We have come to understand 


one another better than ever before. 
We have come to be more nearly of one 
mind in point of view. Today a speaker 
of international importance addresses 
by radio not only his own people but 
the world; and in various ways we have 
access to one another and to one an- 
other’s minds, 


Just a few years ago I attended the 
launching of the Yankee Clipper at 
Baltimore. That was an event, to see 
an airship about to traverse the Atlan- 
tic. Now it is done in hours. We live 
in a new kind of world, and technical 
devices which are bringing us closer 
together physically are also molding a 
world opinion which did not previously 
exist. 

I come from the South. How quickly 
the wounds of our tragic conflict have 
been healed, because of the way we 
have been thrown together and have 
come to know one another. We have 
an awareness of how nearly public opin- 
ion in the United States has become one 
state of mind. If you don’t believe it, 
look at the similarity in the type of 
magazines and newspapers on every 
newsstand in any part of the country. 
Look at the Electoral College and see 
if the candidate who has won the Presi- 
dency since around 1900 has not won 
it by a very large majority, which indi- 
cates that American sentiment has be- 
come essentially one mind. 

The same processes that have been 
going on here are now going on among 
nations, so that there is coming to be 
a body of world information and, I 
think I might add, a world conscience 
and a world aspiration. So today we 
of this generation have the chance to 
be creators of a future which may give 
to the human race the realization of its 
ancient dream of peace and co-opera- 
tion. 


AMERICAN EMPIRE? 


I do not know what the spirit of 
America is going to be able to stand 
by way of temptation when this war 
is.over, when we have ten or twelve or 
fifteen million first-class soldiers, when 
we have the world’s largest navy, when 
we have a production of considerably - 
in excess of a hundred thousand fighting 
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airplanes a year, when we have a mighty 
nation of a hundred and thirty million 
people geared and tuned to the waging 
of war. If with victory in our strong 
hands someone should tempt and tanta- 
lize us with the exploitation’ of the re- 
sources and wealth of other peoples, 
then would come the testing time of 
America’s spiritual strength. 

I think we do not want a golden age 
of empire in American history. I think 
we might have it if we were willing to 
pay the price for it. If that were our 
‘national aspiration, I suppose we could 
achieve success in it. Yet I think we 
all feel that we’ have gone beyond a 
sophomoric period in American history. 
Our powers of appraisal are more sure 
and reasonable. I do not think our 
character will yield to that kind of 
_ temptation, nor do I believe we shall 
again be misled by a little group of 
willful men, concerned about their own 
or their party’s political prestige and 
power, into betraying our dead or our 
allies. Nor do I believe that the people 
of our country will let any Senator vent 
his spleen upon any President by in- 
ducing the Senate to repudiate any 


treaty or order which ought to be 
participated in by the people of this 
country. l 


DECISION Is IMPERATIVE 


It is well, however, nay, imperative, 
that we put behind us, as I have al- -- 
ready said, the matter of a decision to 
go in. Let our people see the repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations gather 
around the council table and in solemn 
session pledge their faith and sacred 
honor to some form of international 
order, within a brief period after the 
termination of the war in Europe. 
Then we shall know that the great de- 
cision is made. ‘Thereafter we shall be 
concerned with the details and getting 
on with the task. 

When once we- cut loose from the 
moorings of isolation and turn our back 
upon those delusions and our faces to 
the new world of the future, then our 
destiny thereafter will be just a ques- 
tion of navigation, just a matter of 
courage, only the task of keeping on 
toward our noble aims. Thus our good 
land was founded; thus only can its 
preservation be assured. 


Hon. Claude Pepper has been United States Senator 
from Florida since 1936, and prior to that time was a 


practicing attorney in Florida. 


He was a House mem- 


ber of the Florida State Legislature in 1929; member 
of the State Board of Public Welfare, 1931-32; and 
member of the State Board of Law Examiners, 1933. 
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International Co-operation or World War III 


By WILLIAM AGAR 


N TALKING |of postwar co-opera- 
tion, we should recall that the war 
is not yet won. ! If we are perfectly 
honest about it, we must admit that to 
date we are not even winning it. I 
emphasize this because, in spite of that 
fact, planning for the future is in the 
air. There is a general demand for it. 
We have recently had postwar plans 
from some of the heads of govern- 
ments. All over this country there are 
a large number of citizen groups which 
are devoting themselves to the work of 
preparing for some sort of a decent 
world after this war is over. This kind 
of planning is wanted by the people not 
only in this country, but, I believe, in 
every one of the United Nations. 


REASON FOR POSTWAR PLANNING 


The reason, I think, is obvious. We, 
must make some kind of basic commit- 
ments among the members of the United 
Nations now. If we wait until the war 
is over, until the great disillusionment 
sets in again, aS it will; if we wait 
until nationalism becomes rampant once 
more; if we wait until each nation be- 
gins to seek its own security in the only 
way it can alone, that is, by reaching 
out again to grab more resources and 
more land; if we wait until internal 
problems tie us up into knots—if we 
wait for these things, we shall not do 
anything at all. People sense that fact. 

Another fact, which our people are 
just beginning to] realize, is that the re- 
sponsibility for a great deal of the un- 
certainty in other parts of the world to- 
day rests on our own shoulders. Why 
is it, for instance, that Great Britain 
and the governments in exile in London 
are casting their eyes toward the East? 
Why are they looking to Russia for the 
strength, the power, to which they must 
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tie and with which they must work? It 
is not that they do not want to co-oper- 
ate with America in the future, or that 
they do not want us in the new world 
that has to be made; it is because they 
do not for one minute believe that we 
shall be there. It is high time for 
Americans to realize that the world does 
not trust us any longer. We have made 
brave promises too many times. We 
have told the world what we were going 
to do and then refused to go through 
with it. So today we are not so much 
in danger of returning to isolationism 
as we ate of being isolated by the cur- 
rent of events which we ourselves have 
set under way. If America does not 
soon commit herself, she will find her- 
self left out of all the plans ‘that are 
being made. 

There are other, similar indications. 
A hegemony of Europe is being planned 
by certain people, which would leave 
out Russia and Great Britain. That, to 
my way of thinking, is a beautiful way 
to keep Europe on ice until Germany is 
strong enough to take it over again. 

All these tendencies lead to the same 
dangerous consequences—regional plan- 
ning, superstates, instead of a world or- 
ganization. If Europe and America and 
other parts of the world each set up 
separate organizations, it is sure to 
mean competing imperialisms and big- 
ger and better wars in the future. 


Basic PROPOSITIONS 


As I say, planning is in the air today. 
Planning we must have; but what part 
must we in America take in it? How 
can we convince the rest of the world 
that we mean what we say? How can 
we convince ourselves so as to be able 
to give to others the feeling that we are 
going to carry on? 
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First, we must show that we realize 
that no longer is any national govern- 
ment, acting alone, able to guarantee 
the security of its own people unless it 
wishes to devote its whole substance to 
preparation for war, and unless it is al- 
ways ready to strike and strike first, 
before a potential aggressor can attack 
it. 

Another thing: we must prove that 
we intend to abide by certain basic 
commitments—placed beyond politics, 
so that they cannot be thrown over by 
the next Senate—that will assure the 
rest of the world that we will work for 
a system of collective security backed 
by, and based on, force. Without that, 
planning has no meaning. 

We must also show that we under- 
stand at last that peace based on order 
and justice is the first requisite, and 
that after we have so organized the 
world that there is a chance for endur- 
ing peace, the other things that always 
plague us, such as economic rivalries, 
can be taken care of. I am not suggest- 
ing that the regulation of world eco- 
nomics is not an extremely important 
thing. I am simply saying that we can 
have no economic system at all until we 
have peace based on political order. If 
we establish that first, then, with good 
will among nations, with willingness on 
the part of people to abide by the rules, 
we shall have a chance to work the other 
things out. 

We must also show that we want a 
council of the United Nations now. Of 
course, that also is in the air. There 
are great hopes that before this sum- 
mer is far gone, a council of the United 
Nations will be called. We hope this 
will be a means of bringing about po- 
litical unity during the war. ‘That is 
one of the important things. We must 
‘decide before the war is over what we 
are going tò do with reconquered Euro- 
pean countries, what kind of govern- 
ments are to be set up, and what we are 


going to do with Germany. Otherwise, 
we shall see the unlovely spectacle of a 
race to see who can get there first to 
control Germany. 

Again, the United Nations must show 
that they intend to remain united, so 
that any potential aggressor may know 
that if he attacks one of the United Na- 
tions, he attacks them all. That is the 
only way that collective security can 
mean anything. 

We in the United States must also 
show the world that we are wise enough 
to avoid making impossible commit- 
ments. If America commits herself to 
the proposition that she will maintain 
the status quo in the various nations of 
the world, if she guarantees the prewar 
boundaries, she will be assuming re- 
sponsibilities that she cannot discharge, 
even if she should want to accomplish 
those things. So let us avoid specific 
and impossible commitments, and con- 
centrate on the important things. 


THe FINAL RESPONSIBILITY 


But before other nations will believe 
us at all, we must make them under- 
stand that this time we know that the 
only alternative to collective security is 
chaos. If we make them believe we are > 
wise enough to see that, they will be- 
lieve we are wise enough to stand by 
our-commitments. But how are we to 
do this? 

The rest of the world knows, just as 
we know here in America, that no ad- 
ministration, no President, can commit 
the United States irrevocably to any- 
thing in the international field. The 
Senate is the only power that can do it. 
When we say the Senate, what do we 
mean but the people themselves? The 
Senate will not commit itself, will take 
no part in the future world, unless it 
knows that the people of the United 
States want and insist upon such ac- 
tion. Thus, the whole question of how 
the United States can convince the 
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world that she is going to take an ac- 
tive part in postwar planning, and how 
soon she will commit herself beyond re- 
call, depends entirely upon us, the 
people of America. It depends in large 
measure upon |educational meetings, 
upon scientific societies, upon citizens’ 
organizations and educational groups of 
all sorts, upon the citizens themselves; 
for the primary: purpose of all these 
things is to bring the American people 
to an understanding: of the absolute 
necessity for international co-operation 
in the future. 

Since it is the attitude of the people 
themselves that is going to determine 
whether or not our world can be saved, 
it should be the aim of everyone who 
has a chance to influence others— 
through press, radio, lecture platform, 
or classroom—to present this great gen- 
eral idea so thatjit will be accepted be- 
fore it is too late. I say this because I 
do not think that people are yet con- 
vinced that the ‘best thing to do is to 
collaborate closely with other nations. 
I am afraid they will want to go it 
alone again. 


PEACE AND NEUTRALITY 


There are several other things we need 
to learn. The first-—-and I think it is 
most fundamental—is the true meaning 
of peace. For more than twenty-five 
years, during the whole interim between 
wars, we devoted much effort and intel- 
ligence to teaching ourselves that peace 
was something passive, something we 
could have just by not having war, 
something we could legislate into being. 
We have learned differently, but that 
-will do us no good unless we remember it. 
Peace is the fruit of order and justice. 
It is not possible to maintain peace in the 
world or in any part of it unless we are 
always willing to back it by force—to 
fight for it if need be. Peace is some- 
thing very active, that must be main- 
tained by each succeeding generation. 


| 


The second thing we must get clea 
in our minds is the error of neutrality— 
the terrible mistake we all made 1 
thinking that by remaining neutral 1 
the face of a moral and physical cha 
lenge we could save either our souls c 
our bodies. All tried it in Europe, an 
all failed. We in America tried it, an 
we failed. Let us remember that th 
isolation which results from each né 
tion’s maintaining its own strict net 
trality in the face of a challenge to a 
is a thing which has been proved 
failure twice in the last twenty-fiv 
years. 

It is easy for us to say this now, bi 
it will not be easy after the war is ove 
when the great cry arises again, “Let u 
withdraw from the world; let us go. 
alone, isolate ourselves, and remain net 
tral in any future wars.” It sounds fin 
but it can’t be done. We did not g 
into this war of our own choosing. W 
went in when the Axis chose that w 
should. Whether or not we should t 
in yet if it had not been for their a 
tack, no one can tell. We might hav 
remained neutral until all the rest wei 
destroyed and we faced the Axis alon 

There is a serious danger that we ma 
go back to that concept. If we do, 
believe our world is wrecked; becau: 
there can be no peace except in an o: 
derly world. That means a law-abic 
ing world, and a law-abiding world di 
pends on the willingness of the majorit 
of the people and the majority of tt 
nations to abide by commitments mac 
to one another. If we reach that poir 
in our thinking and back it up by forc 
we can have an orderly world. A 
Pascal told us many years ago, “Forc 
without justice is tyranny, but justic 
without force is impotent.” There : 
no way to maintain an ordered worl 
unless we are willing to build up som 
kind of international force which ca 
take care of potential aggressors in th 
future. 
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NECESSITY FOR CO-OPERATION 


The point’ I wish to make is that the 
attitude of the people is the really im- 
portant thing, because, unless the people 
want them and will back them up, no 
plans that we can make now or bring 
to fruition after the war can have any 
meaning or any permanence. If the 
American people are going to back the 
idea of collective security with their 
hearts and souls, they must face the 


truth. They must face the fact that’ 


America has not been one of the great- 
est and best nations of the world; it 
has been one of the luckiest nations in 
the world. We were given people from 
all over the earth; we were given the 
richest bit of land that any people has 
ever been given. We have had so much 
more than most other people, we have 
- been so much luckier than most, that 
we have come to think of ourselves as 
better than others. Today it is very 
difficult, even after our experience in 
the last war and our experiences at the 
beginning of this war, to convince the 
average American that the guns and 
ships and airplanes built by Americans 
are not infinitely superior to those built 
by anyone else. It is difficult to make 
him understand that we are not going 
to win the war just by piling up more 
and more materials, as if Hitler would 
come and count the number we have, 
and say, “Check, I am through.” 

We are going to carry on with blood 
and tears. We are going to win the 
war, and we shall learn that we can 
suffer just as other people suffer. Then 
maybe we will stay with them and help 
to make the peace. We cannot escape 
history. The question is no longer, Do 
we want to co-operate with the rest of 
the world, but, Will we co-operate, or 
will we refuse to co-operate and plunge 
headlong into World War HI? It does 
not matter whether we like the British, 
the Russians, the Chinese, or the people 


of any other of the United Nations; the 
fact is that they are our allies. Those 
are the people of the world with whom 
we must work. The world has grown 
small. We can help one another, or we 
can refuse to help and go down to our 
deaths one by one. 

These things are very simple from our 
present viewpoint; but those who went 
through the last war and the postwar 
period, as I did, will remember that at 
that time we were convinced that we 
were going to do something construc- 
tive. We were shocked beyond be- 
lief, in the years that followed the war, 
to see what America really did—how 
strong, how serious a part we played in 


- bringing about the events that led us 


once more into war. We want a world 
in the future where, as Vice-President 
Wallace said, men can live and work in 
peace. What does that mean but a 
world that is organized to keep the 
peace? 

There is only one alternative, that is 
a world in which each nation demands 
its absolute freedom. That is what we 
all did after the last war. If we again 
demand our absolute freedom, we shall _ 
again lose our freedom one by one. If 
each of the members of the city of 
Philadelphia demanded his freedom 
from all restraint, you know what 
would happen. If every nation in the 
world demands its freedom when this 
war is over,. without regard to the rest 
of the nations, civilization as we know 
it now cannot last long. 


THE CHOICE 


Actually, the question we have to an- 
swer is a very simple one; and yet it is 
one of the most fundamentally difficult 
for any democratic people to decide. 
Are we going to take part in building a 
better world, or are we going to go back 
to isolationism? We do not like war; 
we do not want to remain on a war foot- 
ing. But if we go it alone, we must de- 
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cide to tax ourselves and put all, every- 
thing we have, into preparation for the 
next attack. I do not think nations are 
going to disarm|in the future. Those 
that refuse to go|into the system of col- 
lective security will try to make them- 
selves secure alone. Does America want 
to do that? I don’t think so. I think 
when the American people see what the 
alternative is, they will force our Sena- 
tors to put the, United States irrevo- 
cably into the postwar world, and to do 
it now, before the world draws farther 
from us, or before our world ends, be- 
fore we find ourselves unable to do any- 
thing at all. 

That is the question—Which are we 
going to do? Shall it be collective se- 
curity and the possibility of peace, or 
, shall it be isolation and the imperial- 
ism that goes with it, more wars, and 
eventually chaos and destruction? As 


we face the people and ask them which 
it shall be, it is well to remember the 
words that were written on the fields of 
Flanders by the Canadian Captain Mc- 
Crae during the last war: 


If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall: not sleep though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


We did break faith. Dare we face the 
men who are fighting for us all over the 
world today and tell them we did it be- 
fore, we liked doing it, and we are 
going to make their sacrifice vain also? 
If the American people are willing to do 
that, they are willing to choose the bad 
course. But they are not willing to do 
that when they see the issue clearly. 

I think we shall choose collaboration. 
We shall choose to work with all men 
of good will to build a more tolerable, 
world. 
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East Central Europe in Postwar Organization 


By Oskar HALECKI 


T IS difficult to discuss the future of 
the United Nations in general, be- 
cause there is only one thing that can 
be said about the future of all the 
United Nations: they will win the war. 
That is absolutely sure; but as soon as 
we turn to their individual destinies 
after victory, we come to difficulties. 


PRIVILEGED POSITION OF GREAT 
POWERS 


In order to realize the first one, let us 
ro back to the famous Declaration by 
‘the United Nations on January 1, 1942. 
[t is a historic document, indeed. It in- 
cludes the Atlantic Charter, which is the 
very basis of our future. The Declara- 
ion was signed on that day by twenty- 
‘ix nations and since by six others. 
[he enumeration of these nations in the 
ntroduction is significant. America, of 
‘ourse, comes first on the list; then the 
3ritish Empire; then the Union of 
soviet Socialist Republics; but then the 
iphabet begins anew, China being 
amed, and then all the others are 
mumerated in alphabetical order, be- 
inning with Australia. That has its 
mportance. It means that decidedly 
ind more clearly than ever before in 
listory, it has been said in advance by 
. coalition of nations that there is a 
reat discrimination being made be- 
ween the great powers and all the 
thers. I must admit that there are 
ome serious reasons for such discrimi- 
ation, and at the end of my discussion 
shall emphasize the most important of 
hese reasons. Nevertheless, there are 
langers involved. 

Let us note one example of such dan- 
er. Although the first World War was 
ought for the equality of all nations, a 
imilar discrimination was made at the 
>eace Conference. In the Far East, 
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both China and Japan had been Allies 
in the war. China had a much more 
numerous population, a larger area, and 
an older civilization; nevertheless, it 
was Japan that was recognized as a 
great power, China being classed among 
the nations of so-called limited interests. 
We all know the consequences. If the 
privileged place which Japan received 
had been given to China, and if the 
mandates which Japan kept even after 
leaving the League had been Chinese 
mandates, I do think the whole situa- 
tion in the Pacific would now be en- 
tirely different. 

But let us return to the present con- 
ditions. ‘The privileged situation of the 
great powers—the Big Four, or Big 
Three-—-makes one thing entirely clear: 
after victory the situation, the prospects, 
the future possibilities of these four 
great countries will undoubtedly be 
magnificent. They will have a place in 
the world more important than ever be- 
fore in history, and they certainly de- 
serve it. But what about all the others? 
Are they equally sure of such a brilliant 
future after victory? 


POSITION OF NON-EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES 


I have said “all the others,” but 
among them, again, there are differ- 
ences. Take first the Latin American 
republics which we are so glad to have 
as our allies. I do not think there will 
be great changes for them after victory, 
but they are sure to face a very fortu- 
nate and happy future after the defeat 


of our common enemies, and although | 


there are among them very small coun- 
tries, nobody has ever questioned their 
right to full national independence. 
But before turning to Europe, I 
should like to mention some other non- 
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European countries. Consider, for in- 
stance, the various. nations that belong 
to the British Commonwealth. Of 
course, the future prospects for all the 
Dominions are brilliant, and as far as 
India is concerned, it seems to me that 
in any case, India is going to enjoy 
more freedom after the war than ever 
before. 

But let us also anida the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines. There is 
certainly no man in the world who is 
more respected for his courage and 
optimism than General MacArthur, and 
yet he revealed some anxiety on the 
occasion of the first anniversary of 
the occupation of the Philippines by the 
enemy: he expressed the hope that “the 
day of liberation ‘shall not be so re- 
mote that they perish.” 


POSITION oF INvADED COUNTRIES 

That is a very serious implication in- 
deed; but we must feel even more 
alarmed if we turn to the last group 


among the United Nations—the invaded - 


and occupied countries on the European 
Continent. Here, too, the day of lib- 
eration should not be so remote that 
they perish! The Philippine Islands 
have been suffering for one year, but 
there are countries in Europe which are 
suffering occupation, starvation, disrup- 
tion, cruel persecution, now for the 
fourth year. Moreover, we are told 
“that the war is to be a long one; and I 
must say very frankly that I am fright- 
ened when I hear that it may last until 
1945 or 1946. I am wondering what 
we shall find in the European countries 


after so many years of war. 


l 


Recently there was a statement in 
the newspapers concerning France. (I 
mention France because in my opinion, 
if not officially, the French people are 
one of the United Nations.) It was 
said that in France) especially in Paris, 
the German invaders were already pre- 
paring ‘to destroy |the historic monu- 
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ments of that glorious city in case of de- 
feat, in the last moment of despair. 
They are certainly preparing similar 
things everywhere in Europe. After 
four, five, or six years of suffering, the 
liberation’ of the invaded countries will 
unavoidably bring with it all the de- 
struction wrought by modern warfare. 

And finally, we are sometimes told 
that after the war there will probably 
be a European revolution! Without 
discussing this last prospect from an 
ideological point of view, let me remind 
you that the poor people in occupied 
Europe are people just like you and me, 
including women and children, old and 
sick people, and one has a right to 
wonder whether human beings can take 
all that. 

The foregoing applies to all the in- 
vaded nations of Europe, but here 
again, a distinction is necessary. Among 
the invaded countries of western Europe 
there are some small nations, but no- 
body questions their right to full inde- 
pendence. But what about the central 
eastern part of Europe, where there 
are four more United Natiéns: Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
Greece? When I hear all the talk about 
the so-called small nations which are so 
harmful to economic intercourse and 
seem to invite aggression, I feel that 
these arguments are directed chiefly 
against these countries. 


POSITION oF POLAND 


I have mentioned Poland first, not 
because it is my country nor because it 
is the largest of the four, but for two 
Specific reasons which justify me in 
speaking about its peculiar position. 
First, Poland is the only occupied na- 
tion where the invaders found no col- 
laborators. I will not say no quisling, 
because it would be a disgrace to do so 
on the anniversary of the Norwegian 
martyrdom. Why always use Norway 
as an example, while in all the invaded 
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countries except Poland there are people 
who collaborate with the enemy? It is 
true that before the war there were in 
Poland, as everywhere, people with 
fascist sympathies. But now these men 
are dying in the same concentration 
camps with the others, and there is no 
exaggeration in saying that among all 
the United Nations, Poland internally 
is the most united. 

That would be a great comfort for 
the future, but there is another side of 
the picture which I wish to present with 
‘equal frankness. Poland is the only 
United Nation which has to hear every 
day, to read every day, to see every day 
on maps, that half of her territory is 
being claimed by another United Na- 
tion. I quite agrée that it would be a 
mistake to talk about minor frontier 
disputes, but this is a quite different 
problem; and in order to make you 
realize its importance and what we Poles 
feel when thinking about the future, I 
shall sum it up as follows: Is this 
World War, which started in September 
1939 with a partition of Poland, to end, 
even after victory, with another par- 
tition of Poland? General Sikorski, 
who, more than any other statesman, 
has helped to make the United Nations 
really united, recently made a very 
serious statement when he said that the 
Polish people (and he certainly was 
speaking in the name of all of them) 
would fight to the bitter end for their 
freedom and integrity, from whatever 
side they might be menaced. I think 
these words are worth meditating on at 
the present moment. 


SOLIDARITY OF East CENTRAL EUROPE 


Now, turning to the whole group of 
= four United Nations in the eastern part 
of central Europe, I wish to show that 
‘their future concerns not only these four 
countries themselves. Among many 
other nations in this region of Europe, 


there are people who are entirely with 
us spiritually, if they cannot be physi- 
cally; and these four United Nations 
are geographically closely connected 
with these others. Poland is a Baltic _ 
country and therefore interested in the 
fate of all the other Baltic countries, 
especially those on the southeastern 
shore of the Baltic Sea. Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia are interested in the 
whole Danubian Basin. Yugoslavia - 
and Greece are closely associated with 
the destiny of all the Balkan countries. 

This brings before us a fairly large 
region of Europe which Dr. Strasburger, 
in a pamphlet recently published, has 
called The Core of a Continent He 
also called it the unknown part of 
Europe. On the other hand, this group 
of countries is sometimes considered 
something like a nuisance. Many 
people think the situation would be | 
much simpler and easier if there were 
not so many smaller nations between 
Germany and Russia. 

The question of what to call this part 
of Europe is difficult to decide. Cen- 
tral Europe includes the whole of Ger- 
many, and eastern Europe includes the 
whole of Russia. What I mean here is 
the part of central Europe which is not 
German, and the part of eastern Europe 
which is not Russian. But although 
there is no common name of the whole 
territory, it is a very important one, \ 


and not at all a small one. The people \ 


living there are equal in number to the 
population of the United States of 
America, and I think the future of this 
region of Europe will be something like 
a test case to show whether or not we 
are prepared loyally and seriously to 
apply the principles we are talking 
about, and especially the most impor- 
tant of these principles—freedom. 


1 Henryk Strasburger, Tke Core of a Conti- 4 
nent: Problems of Central and Eastern Europe, 
Philadelphia: The American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, 1943 (49 pp). 
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I am deeply moved when the freedom 
and self-determination of all the peoples 
of the world arel discussed, regardless 
of their race, color, or culture. I wish 
to all these peoples freedom and inde- 
pendence, indeed} but what I cannot 
understand is that so many persons who 
are rightly worried about the future of 
these populations in Asia or Africa do 
not seem particularly worried about the 


possibility that the liberty and inde- 


pendence of some of the central and 
eastern European. nations may be cur- 
tailed or perhaps ‘suppressed altogether, 
as in the case of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. 

It has been said that this is a war 
for the self-determination of each hu- 
man being. I am fully in agreement 
with that, but I hope it does not mean 
that the self-determination of the indi- 
vidual is to replace national self-deter- 
mination. National self-determination 
was the first step. Self-determination 
of the individual citizen ought to be the 
second step. They are complementary, 
not opposed to each other, and if we 
want to make real progress, we cannot 
give up the first of these two principles. 


No Injustice DONE TO GREAT 
POWERS 


There is an entirely erroneous dpin- 
ion that the various countries in the 


-east central part: of Europe were all 


artificial inventioris of the peacemakers 
of 1919, and that a wrong has thus 
been done to some of the greater states, 
which should now |be repaired. What is 
sometimes called |the Balkanization of 
Europe started in' the Balkans, indeed. 
But the Balkan countries were definitely 
separated from the Turkish Empire, 
not at the Versailles Conference, but at 
the Congress of Berlin forty years 
earlier. It has been said that some em- 
pires which were imperialistic in the 
past have ceased to be so, and Turkey 
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| certainly is one of them. Through the 


first World War, Turkey suffered great 
territorial losses outside Europe; but 
since giving up all her earlier conquests 
in non-Turkish territory, she has been 
very successfully reorganized as a purely 
national state, maintaining friendly re- 
lations with her former enemies on the 
Balkan Peninsula. 

It is true that the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy was entirely destroyed at the 
Paris Peace Conference, and it is also 
true that the conditions of the various 
national groups were better there than 
in the other empires. But there, too, 
imperialism was not satisfactory, be- 
cause the artificial boundaries of the 
monarchy divided several nationalities, 
like the Poles, the Rumanians, and the 
Yugoslavs; because the dual system 
created very hard conditions for most 
of the minorities left in the Hungarian 
part; and finally, because the foreign 
policy of the monarchy, dictated by the 
German minority in Austria, was in 
complete opposition to the wishes and 
interests of all the other peoples of the 
monarchy. These are the main reasons 
why fundamental changes had to be 
made in the Danubian Basin. 

Germany was not destroyed in 1919. 
After Versailles she was called the 
Reich; but I never can understand why 
this word is not translated into English. 
It simply means “empire,” and Ger- 
many remained an empire, although 
without an emperor. The territorial 
losses of Germany through the Ver- 
sailles Treaty have been greatly exag- 
gerated. Even what she had to cede to 
Poland was only a part of what she had 
appropriated in the partitions of that 
country. And if Germany, long before 
Hitler came into power, was so strongly 
opposed to the very existence of the 
smaller countries east of her boundaries, 
it was simply because they were in the 
way of her imperial expansion. 

As to the case of Russia, it is true 
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that the territory of the former Rus- 
sian Empire was reduced after the first 
World War, but not at Versailles; the 
question was settled by the people con- 
cerned, themselves. When Czardom 
broke down, the Russian Revolution 
proclaimed that the non-Russian popu- 
lations were entirely free to secede, and 
so they did, immediately. Later, how- 
ever, Soviet Russia thought it would be 
a good thing if the liberated countries 
would establish soviet government and 
ask for union with the Russian soviet 
republics. That succeeded in some 
cases, but in Poland, Finland, and the 
Baltic countries, it did not. There is 
no wrong which was done to the Rus- 
sian people and which should now be 
repaired. It was a natural process on 
the way to liberty and independence. 


UNDYING SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE 


Here, as in the whole region which 
we are discussing, that was not at all a 
recent process. It must be strongly 
emphasized that all these peoples be- 
tween the great empires, in spite of their 
many differences, have one thing in 
common—a long historical experience 
in the fight for freedom. 

Instead of recalling the experiences 
of my own country, I wish to cite some 
less-known examples. Among the cen- 
tral European countries, one of the 
smallest ones, more backward than the 
others, is Albania. Exactly five hun- 
dred years ago her national hero Scan- 
derbeg started a fight against the Turk- 
ish invaders, and for five hundred years 
the Turks tried in vain to wipe out the 
Albanian spirit of independence. Do 
you think it will disappear after five 
years of Italian domination? 

Or let us consider the case of Latvia, 
which might be called a new country in 
the political sense. On the occasion of 
an international congress held in Riga 
six years ago, I saw in the residence of 
the President of the Latvian Republic 
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a series of pictures representing those 
who were supposed to be his predeces- 
sors; pictures of the Latvian chieftains 
who are mentioned in the twelfth cen- 
tury as leaders in the independence wars 
against the Germans. That is what the 
past means to these people, and I think 
the conclusion is clear. 

We all want peace in Europe. There 
never will be a durable peace, at least 
in this large and important part of the 
European Continent, if the right to in- 
dependence of ten or twelve countries 
should be violated in the future. 


CULTURAL CONTRIBUTION OF EAST 
CENTRAL EUROPE 


Moreover, these countries have a spe- 
cial significance for the international 
community. To realize this, we must 
approach the problem not, in the usual 
way, from the political or economic side, 
but from the most important side, the 
cultural one. It is true that there is 
great cultural diversity in this region. 
Some of these nations have been under 
the influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church, including some which later 
became Protestant; while others were 
influenced by Byzantine Orthodoxy. 
These differences should not, however, 
be exaggerated. As soon as they were 
liberated from the empires which sought 
to Impose eastern influences on them, 
all these peoples were extremely anxious 
to co-operate with the west and its Latin 
civilization. It was not easy for them, 
because their immediate western neigh- 
bor, Germany, and sometimes Italy, 
represented a serious political danger. 
But whenever these countries were in a 
position to establish cultural ties with 
France and England, they did their best 
to contribute positively to the progress 
of western culture. Under favorable 


an 
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circumstances, some of them did it suc- 


cessfully centuries ago; but I shall only 
mention briefly the situation during the 
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twenty years between the two World 
Wars. 
When the League of Nations started 


an investigation into the intellectual de- 
velopment of these recently freed coun- 


tries, an amazing amount of material 


was available showing how rapidly they 
had utilized their political independence 
to contribute to cultural progress. By 
the end of the peace period even more 
had been achieved, and the development 
of European culture, which was so 
promising before the second World War, 
had greatly benefited from the contribu- 
tions of these nations. 

Turning to the future, we have to 
face, in addition to the political dan- 
gers I have pointed out, the most seri- 
ous crisis that western culture has ever 
had to go through. In such a moment, 
when we are threatened with a terrible 
cultural setback, any co-operation from 
young, enthusiastic peoples is of the 
highest value for Europe as a whole. 
And though Ametica has her own cul- 
ture, it is, afterall, a branch of old 
European culture,'and therefore it seems 
to me that you aré interested, just as we 
are, in the contribution of each individ- 
ual nation to the possible salvation of 
our common culture in the future. 


EXAMPLE OF FEDERATION 


In the future political discussions, 


^-also, the nations of east central Europe 


have a serious contribution to make. In 
this.country especially, there is genera] 
agreement that federalism ought to be 
the leading idea in postwar reconstruc- 
tion. But how to} start the federal sys- 
tem of the future? Some think it is 
better not to start with something gen- 
eral, but with something limited and 
specific. ‘That is' precisely what these 


> countries in the ‘east central part of 


| 


Europe are doing! One of the first de- 
cisions of their governments in exile 
was the planning of a federation be- 


tween Poland and Czechoslovakia; and 
ohe year later, following the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference in January 
1942, this agreement was renewed and 
supplemented, and another one was 
mad= between Yugoslavia and Greece. 

Taus we already have two federa- 
tions, but they are only a beginning 
which we want to develop. There are 
at least three conditions for such a pro- 
gressive development. 

F:rst, the federal organization must 
be fexible. It has been declared from 
the outset that these two federations are 
oper. to the neighboring countries hav- 
ing similar interests. Czechoslovakia 
and Poland have a common frontier, 
but it is much shorter than their other 
frontiers. Such is also the case with 
Yugoslavia and Greece. And these two 
groups are separated by other countries 
which should be included in the federal 
system. Therefore, the ideal postwar 
organization of that part of Europe 
wou.d be a federation reaching from 
Finland in the north to Greece in the 
souta, and connecting this whole group 
of rations between the greater powers 
in the west and in the east. 

There is a second condition: Such 
idea's must be achieved freely, not im- 
posed on anybody. A federation can 
work only if the people really wish and 
are >repared to live together. 

Tae third condition is full equality. 
Even among these twelve nations, some 
are larger and some are smaller. But 
ther2 should not be any kind of leader- 
ship whatsoever. It would ‘be quite 
possible (and here I come back to the 
idea. of flexibility) to have some of the 
sma lest ones federated first among 
thernselves and then, as a unit, with the 
larger ones, or to have special groups 
for the Baltic countries, the Danubian 
Basin, and so forth. 

A] these details are open to discus- 
sion but the main idea must be safe- 
guarded, not only in the interest of 
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these countries but in the interest of 


their neighbors too. 


UNJUSTIFIED FEAR 


I have already mentioned that there 
is a great deal of unjustified prejudice 
against the nations of east central 
Europe. The extent of this may be 
illustrated by one example. These 
countries have been criticized for their 
nationalism, both political and eco- 
nomic, and if they were to say, We do 
not want any federation, everyone 
would blame them. Now they want to 
federate, and yet they are blamed again 
and suspected of becoming, through their 
prospective union, a danger to their 
neighbors. This fear is based on a com- 
plete misunderstanding. It would be 
difficult enough to make, for instance, 
the Poles fight in defense of the Czechs, 
and vice versa; but it would be quite im- 
possible to make any of these nations 
fight for some possible imperialistic or 
aggressive aims of another one. 

I quite understand that in the pres- 
ent situation of the world, all countries, 
including the greatest powers, have a 
right to be concerned with their own 
security; but what is the issue of the 
future? Either we shall have collective 
security all over the world, and then 
such fears will prove entirely unjusti- 
fied, or the idea of collective security 
will fail again, and then not only the 
great powers, but the smaller countries 
‘even more, will have to seek their se- 
curity by creating regional understand- 
ings. 


Wortr’* ORGANIZATION NECESSARY 


I quite agree, however, that regional 
federalism is only a first step toward 
' something larger. A permanent guaran- 
tee of international peace could not be 
secured by regional groups alone. We 
all want what has been called a world 
government, and that can be achieved 
only through world federation: I am 
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very glad that distinguished speakers 
are of the opinion that the work accom- 
plished by the League of Nations should 
not be entirely disregarded; but I also 
agree with them that we want some- 
thing much stronger than the League 
has been—a much more serious limita- 
tion of all national sovereignties, not 
only in the smaller countries, but also 
as far as the great powers are concerned. 

If such an organization is to succeed, 
we must have a different start from that 
which we had after the first World War, 
considering not only politics and eco- 
nomics, but also cultural and spiritual 
values, and especially education. I re- 
cently attended an educational confer- 
ence held in New York City by repre- 
sentatives of the four United Nations 
of east central Europe—Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Poland, and Yugoslavia—with 
the co-operation of American friends 
and in the presence of official American 
authorities. We were unanimous in our 
desire that an educational conference 
of all the United Nations should take 
place as soon as possible, as the best 
start for the future world organization. 


POLITICAL ASPECTS OF WORLD 
ORGANIZATION 


But even educational and intellectual 
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progress is hardlir possible without se-' 


curity, and therefore there is a close 
connection with the political issues. 
Even when we discussed the cultural 
developments, a delicate question was 
raised: Should the future educational 
organization be from the outset com- 
pletely universal, including all the na- 
tions, even our present enemies, or not? 
There is an intermediary solution. I 
fully agree that all the nations belong 
to the world community. None can be 


excluded from it. Therefore, it is highly | 


desirable to have the international or- 
ganization of the future fully universal. 
But: there are two reservations to be 
made. ` 
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First, according to the letter and the 
spirit of the Atlantic Charter, the ag- 
gressor nations could not be given a 
position of full equality; their complete 
disarmament is absolutely necessary. 

Second, it seems to me that within 
the universal community, not only 
within the regional groups already men- 
tioned, there should be a closer co-op- 
eration of nations which have more in 
common than mankind in general. I 
do not mean continental groups, but na- 
tions which have a common spiritual 
background. We want the whole world 
to be safe for democracy, but let us at 
first form more intimate union among 
those who are ready for democracy as 
we understand it in the Western world, 
based on the tradition of ancient cul- 
ture, of Christian ethics, and of a truly 
humanistic approach to life. 

There remains a last point. If se- 
curity is to be established and if the 
new international organization is to suc- 
ceed, there will be, unfortunately, in 
the present condition of the world, an 
urgent need for some material force, of 
course in the service of right and jus- 
tice. And only the great powers have 


sufficient force to assure collective se-— 


curity. But such a mission should not 
be entrusted to all the great powers; 
only to those which not only are great, 
but which enjoy, the full confidence of 
' all the other nations, great and small; 
- which have perhaps been imperialistic 


in a remote past, but cannot now be 
suspected of having imperialistic aims. 


Avorn PREVIOUS WEAKNESSES 


After the first World War, three na- 
tions were the hope of the future peace 
—France, Great Pag on the United 
States. The system di@@ot work, first 
because the United States did not join, 
and second—a point that is frequently 
forgotten—because there was no steady 
British-French co-operation between the 
two wars, but a disharmony which 
started immediately at the Peace Con- 
ference. eS 

We want to avoid similar mistakes 
this time. I hope that the participa- 
tion of the United States will not fail, 
and that there will be a particularly 
close co-operation between the two great 
Anglo-Saxon powers, the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and the United 
States of America. This will be the 
best guarantee of the success of the 
postwar organization. Then, and only 
then, if supported by these two great 
countries, the world organization which 
we are planning now, inspired by the 
ideals of the Atlantic Charter, will 
really become a Magna Charta of 
liberty and a Declaration of Independ- 
ence for all the United Nations, great 
and small, and eventually for, all the na- 
tions of the world, if, as we hope and 
pray, the second World War is the last 
one. 
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The Northern European Countries After This War 


By EDVARD HAMBRO 


EGIONALISM is much discussed 
at the present time. The British 
Prime Minister recently emphasized it 
again very strongly. When we speak of 
regional groups in Europe, it seems 
natural to make one such group of the 
Scandinavian countries—or rather the 
countries of the north, since Finland is 
very often included. There arẹ many 
reasons for this, and I will mention some 
of them, since the Scandinaviar states 
and Finland furnish a very good ex- 
ample of regional collaboration without 
formal ties of federation. 


FIELDS OF COLLABORATION 


Before the present war there were 
five fully independent states in the 
Far North—Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Norway, and Sweden. These states co- 
operated to such an extent that they 
were generally expected by other na- 
tions to work together in various con- 
ferences; and in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries themselves, this conviction was 
stronger, I think, than in any other 
group of states in the world. ~ 

From the point of view of the politi- 
cal scientist, the most important field of 
collaboration was that of legislation. 
Our first important modern law in the 
field of trade and economic affairs was a 
law of checks and drafts that was pro- 
mulgated in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden between 1870 and 1880. It was 
a Scandinavian law in the sense that the 
different Scandinavian laws were identi- 
cal. There is no Scandinavian legisla- 
tive body. That was considered neither 
necessary nor desirable. But when the 
need for similar statutes in any field 
was felt, groups of lawyers, of poli- 
ticians, and of men from practical life 
were appointed in all the Scandinavian 
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states. They prepared drafts, and later 
all the committees got together and 
made a common draft. This common 
draft would go to the different Parlia- 
ments, which would promulgate their 
laws, and these laws would be national 
laws, but for all practical purposes 
virtually identical. A law student in 
any Scandinavian country will use im- 
portant textbooks from the other Scan- 
dinavian countries and will quote cases 
from a neighbor state. 

Another example can be drawn from 
the important field of education. The 
Scandinavian countries have a very rich 
and colorful history. They fought 
against each other for centuries. It was 
quite natural that a textbook would try 
to increase the prestige of the warriors 
from'the land of the author. It hap- 
pened, therefore, that the Norwegians 
had a slightly different opinion of the 
exploits of the vikings from that of the 
Danes and the Swedes, and vice versa. 
It might also happen that certain tales 
of the inter-Scandinavian wars would 
be told with a different emphasis—to 
put it politely—-on the two sides of the 
borderline. 

Now, it was felt in Scandinavia that 
this way of teaching history did not 
actually bring the countries closer to- 
gether; therefore, committees of his- 
torians were appointed to revise the 
textbooks. These historians reached 
nearly complete agreement on every 
point in the history, and the textbooks 
were revised accordingly. But on cer- 
tain minor points they could not agree; 
the texts were too controversial. Then 
these learned historians, instead of try- 
ing to.decide by vote which interpreta- 
tion was right, published a small new 
textbook on controversies in the inter- 
pretation of Scandinavian history. I 
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hope this fine example will be followed 
extensively in the future. 

We also had an exchange of students 
and of teachers among all the Scandi- 
navian countries,/and just prior to the 
second World War this movement was 
extended so that we had an exchange of 
bank employees.' We also started an 
exchange of workers and farmers who 
should go from one Scandinavian coun- 
try to another and live there among the 
people of their own condition and walk 
of life, to learn what it was like in the 
other country. 

We had also a very fertile cultural 
collaboration. For instance, some of the 
most popular events in the theaters in 
Bergen and Oslo jwere the annual visits 
of the best actors from Sweden and 
Denmark; and of course, the same was 
true of the visiting actors in the main 
cities of Sweden and Denmark. 

Another proof of the close affinity be- 
tween the states of the north is the great 


number of Scandinavian journals and’ 


magazines. The most notable of them 
is Le Nord, which published articles in 
English, French,' and German about 
Scandinavian problems. This maga- 
zine, which was published from 1938 to 
1940, contains very valuable informa- 
tion. There are also Scandinavian jour- 
nals of law, medicine, and so forth. 
And we had Scandinavian meetings 
of administrators, bankers, and others 


„in all important fields of the life of these 


countries. 


COLLABORATION WITHOUT FORMAL 
UNION 


In all these spheres of activity it was 
felt that it was easier and more natural 
to co-operate without being united as 
we had been before in history. For in- 
stance, Norway and Sweden were united 
under one king, with one foreign serv- 
ice, from 1814 to 1905. The result was 
that in all those years we quarreled 
and distrusted each other. And only a 
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couple of years after the union was 
severed in 1905, Norway and Sweden 
were better friends than any other two 
countries in the world. It is a remark- 
able thing -that when the first World 
War broke out, the Swedish King in- 
vited the Kings of Norway and Den- 
mark to confer with him to decide a 
common Scandinavian neutrality policy. 
Realize what that means. Nine years 
after Norway seceded from Sweden 
against the will of most Swedes, the 
Swedish King invited the King of Nor- 
way to meet him in Sweden to decide 
the foreign policy of .the two countries 
together. 

This collaboration continued and 
drew all these countries closer together. 
In the field of economics it was exempli- 
fied by the Oslo Agreement, and in the 
field of foreign policy it was seen most 
clearly in the Scandinavian bloc in the 
League of Nations. This work was in- 
tensified during the world crisis of in- 
security started with the invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931. At that time the 
Scandinavian states resumed meetings 
of the Foreign Ministers and Prime 
Minister, which had been discontinued 
after the birth of the League, when it 
was felt in Scandinavia that Geneva 
was the natural meeting place. 

And now one very interesting thing 
happened, which also is a good lesson 
for the future. The collaboration was 
enlarged to include other states. It was 
felt in the north that we should not 
stick together as a geographic bloc. It 
was realized that we had interests in 
common with other states that were not 
our neighbors, interests just as strong 
as those among ourselves; and the last 
meetings of our Foreign Ministers were 
attended also by representatives from 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg. 

The close political collaboration 
among these states followed economic 
collaboration. It has been said that the 
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smaller states were considered nuisance 


states, where wars and discriminating. 


economic policies were started. Nothing 
is more erroneous. The wars among 
these states have often started and be- 
come dangerous because they regularly 
were used as pawns in great power 
politics. And the accusation against 
the small states is even more unjustified 
in the economic sphere. If there were 
any nations in the world that fought 
against economic frontiers, it was ex- 
actly this group of small states. The 
so-called Oslo Agreement between the 
states of the north and the Low Coun- 
tries in 1930 prescribed that these coun- 
tries should not raise their tariffs, should 
not Impose new restrictions or new 
quotas, until they had discussed thè 
matter among themselves in each case. 
That Oslo Agreement was actually made 
inoperative by the action of the great 
nations, which felt that they needed 
economic weapons in their struggle, and 
did not allow the’small nations to point 
the way in international economic col- 
laboration. 

In any question of international col- 
laboration the small nations took the 
lead, and the Scandinavian nations 
were in the very forefront. They were 
the most consistent protagonists of com- 
pulsory arbitration, and they worked 
assiduously for freer world trade. These 
states have had to realize that they can- 
not live separately. Being small and 
dependent on world trade and world 
peace, they simply cannot afford to be 
anything but internationally minded. 


THe NORTHERN Countries DURING 
Tus WAR 


The Scandinavian states and the 
Netherlands (I mention them together 
again and again with intention, because 
they belong together during this war 
and will have the same interests after 
it) pursued the same policy between the 
two wars. They supported the League, 


but tried at the same time to keep their 
neutrality when they realized that war 
was coming. The Scandinavian coun- 
tries had an especial reason for their 
neutrality. Their geographical position 
and their interests might force them 
into the war on different sides. If you 
look at Norway with its long coast 
line on the North Sea and its old ties 
with England, and compare that with 
Denmark whose only neighbor is Ger- 
many, and compare those two countries 
with Finland having Russia as her age- 
old enemy, you will realize how delicate 
the situation was. 

The catastrophe came. One of the 
results is that the five countries of the 
north are completely separated and each 
has pursued a different course. Nor- 
way was attacked and she hit back. 
She is today one of the United Nations, 
fighting at sea and in the air and hav- 
ing an army on patrol in Great Britain. 
Her merchant marine is doing a tre- 
mendously important job for our com- 
mon cause, and the population at home 
is fighting a struggle of epic heroism. 

Denmark was overrun by the Ger- 
mans without resisting, and is today 
under enemy occupation. She is not 
one of the United Nations, although the 
Danes abroad want her to be. 

Iceland is also under occupation, but 
hardly an enemy occupation. It is oc- 
cupied by the United Nations, but is 
not one of them. 

Finland, of course, is in a worse 
position, because she is one of our 
enemies. Neither you nor we have de- 
clared war on Finland, although she is 
in the wrong camp. The reason for this 
is that it still is the belief of our coun- 
tries that Finland does not really be- 
long to the Axis. We still cherish the 
hope—expressed also by the Finns— 
that the. country is defending itself 
against Russia, but not (although this 
is obvious fiction) with Germany as her 
ally. -~ 
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Sweden is neutral, and we cannot now 
talk about Sweden as a neutral country. 
What we are concerned about is the 

ap i Sane 
position of these countries immediately 
after the war. 


AFTER! THE WAR 


The position of Norway, of course, is 
quite clear. She;is one of the United 
Nations, and will icontinue to be one of 
them after the war. She will take part 
in any world orgahization set up by the 
United Nations. And if she becomes a 
part of any subgroup, this must be a 
group of maritime states. Norway will 
continue to have close interests in com- 
mon with Great Britain and the United 
States among the great powers and with 
the Netherlands and Belgium among 
the small powers. It cannot be over- 
emphasized that Norway is entirely 
convinced that it is not continents that 
unite peoples today, but the oceans and 
the airways; and we feel much more in 
common with the other Atlantic states 
than with the European Continent. 
The formation of a European conti- 
nental bloc would simply mean sacrific- 
ing the smaller states—the Netherlands 
and the Scandinavian countries among 
them—to the German dream of a 
“Mittel-europa” or to a new form of 
Pan-German hegemony over the Conti- 
nent. The real and lasting solution, as 
advocated by all ‘Norwegian leaders, is 
a world organization, with certain sub- 


_ groupings. 


The position of Iceland is in many 
ways, geographically and culturally, the 
same as that of Norway. Iceland is a 
very old state in Europe, with very, 
very old democratic traditions. She was 
settled by Norwegian leaders who left 
Norway because they considered it un- 
democratic to pay taxes, and the Ice- 
landic Parliament held its first session 
in 930. It is easy to realize that a 
country which is'an island and whose 


democratic traditions are so old, obvi- 
ously belongs with the United Nations. 

Denmark is in a very difficult posi- 
tion, but is wholeheartedly with the 
United Nations today, in spite of the 
fact that the country did not go to war 
with the invaders. The Danes have 
been able to fight against the Germans 
with the power of the spirit to a re- 
markable extent. I will just mention 
one point indicative of the spirit of the 
Danish population. The large building 
of the Danish Student Union has con- 
spicuous posters on its several elevator 
doors forbidding the elevators to be run 
between 8:00 and 8:30 P.M., so as 
not to disturb members who wish to 
listen to broadcasts from abroad. From 
8:00 to 8:30 is the broadcast from the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. A 
nation that does that under German oc- 
cupation obviously is not very pro- 
German. ‘The Danes want to be with 
the United Nations and want to be with 
the other Scandinavian nations as much 
as possible. 

It is more difficult to understand the 
position of Sweden. She has lost many 
sincere friends in this country, as else- 
where, by remaining neutral and by 
giving the Germans certain concessions. 
It is true that the Swedish Government 
has done certain things that Sweden will 
not be proud of in the future. It has 
yielded more and granted the Germans 
more of their demands than the Swed- 
ish population wanted to do. But this 
is not because Sweden loves Germany, 
but because it wanted to stay out of the 
war, and felt that it should make cer- 
tain sacrifices to accomplish this aim. 
It should be remembered that at least 
95 per cent of the Swedish popula- 
tion are anti-Nazi and pro-Norwegian. 
They have expressed this last senti- 
ment not only in words but also with 
substantial gifts and other help. They 
are also pro-democratic. We can there- 
fore be reasonably certain that when 
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the victory is won, the Swedes will join 
the United Nations as soon as an or- 
ganization is set up. 

Finland, of course, will lose however 
the war terminates. If Germany should 
succeed, Finnish independence is lost 
forever; and if Soviet Russia wins the 
war, Finland obviously is on the losing 
. side, with all the disadvantages arising 
out of that position. But between the 
two World Wars the tendency in Fin- 
land was more and more democratic, 
liberal, and progressive, and in her for- 
eign policy she tended increasingly to 
seek collaboration with the Scandi- 
‘navian countries and the formation of 
some kind of Scandinavian bloc. 

But no kind of bloc, no kind of union, 
must be forced upon the Scandinavian 
states from the outside. It cannot be 
repeated too often that Norway is one 
of the United Nations. She has her 
place among them after this war. Nor- 
way is also a maritime power, with all 
that this fact implies. She must take 
the consequences of this, but she does 
not want to turn her back on Scandi- 
navia. I feel convinced that after a 
short time has elapsed the Scandinavian 
countries will work together as before, 
because we understand one another, like 
one another, and really belong together. 
The efforts in certain quarters for a 
formal Scandinavian union will not last 


long. I think the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and the other members of the Oslo 
group will work toward their own des- 
tiny with the same spirit of friendliness, 


internationalism, and democracy that . 


has characterized them in the past. 


SMALL NATIONS AND THE PEACE 


Finally, I want to say that all those 
nations are apprehensive because there 
are some people who are thinking of the 
peace without taking the small nations 
into\consideration. Norway, in particu- 
Jar, feels that during the time of oc- 
cupation she has matured even more 
than before, sacrificed more than before, 
and learned a new spirit of self-disci- 
pline and self-sacrifice that will benefit 
the world at large, that will be impor- 


tant at the peace conference. And all. 


these small nations, particularly the 
scandinavian states, feel that politically 
and culturally they are not behind the 
great nations. I hope it will not be con- 
sideréd immodest for me to say so. 
They feel that they have contributions 
to make ‘toward the peace to come and 
toward the democratic world of tomor- 
row, and they feel that if they are not 
asked to participate in the formation of 
the peace, we shall never achieve what 
we all hope to achieve, namely, that the 
United Nations will become a living re- 
ality after this war. 
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The British Commonwealth in the World Order 


By NORMAN ANGELL 


HE supreme |purpose of this war is 
peace—some |assurance that a third 
world war will not devastate the world 
a couple of decades after the conclusion 
of this war, as this one has come upon 
the world two decades after the last. 
In both wars, the whole world has 
been put in peril: and subjected to tor- 
ments by a quite small minority. The 
totalitarian powers do not represent in 
resources, human 'or material, more than 
about one-tenth óf the potential power 
of those whom they place in such mortal 
jeopardy. i 
How can a small criminal minority 
thus inflict such! torments on an jim- 
mensely greater majority? The answer 
of course it that [the majority is so di- 
vided that the minority can destroy it 
in detail, can apply the “simple and 
deadly plan of one by one.” If twenty 
nations have been overcome by one in 
continental Europe, it is because the 
twenty refused to' co-operate for mutual 
defense. Each would fight only for 
himself; and as it was quite clear that 
a Norway or a Greece or a Denmark, a 
Holland or a Belgium or a France, 
could not possibly defend itself by its 


own power against a Germany of eighty 


millions, they were all at Germany’s 
mercy. Because they would not hang 
` together, it was a' relatively simple mat- 
ter for Germany to hang them sepa- 
rately. 

Obvious and hackneyed as all this is, 
we must continually remind ourselves 
of it, because we are continually for- 
getting it, although it represents the 
primary problera| of civilization, of all 
organized society. ‘The basis of any 
society whatsoever is that it shall, as 
a community, a corporate body, defend 
each member against violence. If it re- 


fused to do this,’ if when a member is 
i 
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attacked it should say, “It is no affair 
of ours, let each defend himself,” then 
any criminal or fanatic band that made 
itself stronger than a single individual 
could subject the whole community to 
its tyranny. 

We recognize this as a self-evident 
truth in our national societies. If 
murder or violence could be committed 
with complete impunity, there would 
soon be no law, no justice, no civiliza- 
tion. 


DIFFICULTY OF UNITY FOR DEFENSE 


Yet men have always found it im- 
mensely difficult to apply this simple 
truth to the relationship of nations. 
Never for long have nations been able 
to co-operate for the purpose of defend- 
ing themselves from lawless violence. 
Thus, ever recurring war. Not in all 
the two thousand years, almost, that 
have passed since the Roman Empire 
gave the then known world over two 
centuries of peace broken only by local 
conflict, has Europe been able to come 
together to achieve any similar degree 
of warlessness. The nearest approach 
to it was in the years between 1815 and 
1914, when, though there were local 
wars, the world at least was spared the 
universal devastations known today. 

Failure is certain In approaching any 
task if we ignore the real difficulties. 
All experience, all history, shows clearly 
enough that mankind finds enormous 
difficulties in this task of common ac- 
tion for common defense against vio- 
lence. There are plainly strong natu- 
ral tendencies towards disintegration, 
fragmentation. This country was sub- 
jected to that same strong tendency 
when the South was in favor of splitting 
the Union, and when Lincoln launched 
one of the bloodiest wars of history in 
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order to maintain union, maintain such 
integrations as had been established. 
He believed, and most of us today think 
he was right, that if that Union went to 
pieces, this country and this hemisphere 
would be at the mercy of the enemies 
of democracy. He believed that the 
preservation of the Union was indis- 
pensable to the preservation of free- 
dom in the New World, indispensable 
to the preservation of government by 
the people. 


ALTERNATIVE TO IMPERIALISM 


Lincoln’s action suggests certain ques- 
tions. One is this: Does a union have 
to be free from all human imperfections 
in order to be worth preserving as an 
agent of the supreme purpose of unity 
necessary for peace and law? I put 
that question because I want you to put 
certain questions to your own minds 
about the strange political structure we 
call the British Empire. 

All my life, like others among my 
countrymen, I have been a severe critic 
of certain aspects of British imperial- 
ism; but I do not believe—have never 
believed-—that the way to cure its evils 
is simply to abolish it, dissolve it, allow 
it to disintegrate. The right alternative 
to empire is not international anarchy, 
which mere dissolution would involve. 
The right alternative is international- 
ism, international organization. It is 
extremely doubtful whether we can ever 
get such international organization ex- 
cept by evolutionary processes. On the 
morrow of world-wide bloody revolu- 
tions, some hundreds of rival national- 
isms, inflamed with tribal as well as 
revolutionary hates, are not going to be 
able to sit down together and make a 
brand new world organization. Such 
an assumption denies everything that 
we know of the history of nations, the 
history of revolutions, and the history 
of human nature. World order will 
come, if at all, by an evolutionary proc- 


ess, nucleus integrations growing into 
larger integrations. 

Such an evolutionary process has al- 
ready begun in the case of the British 
Empire, and has been pushed very’ far 
indeed. It is a process by which 
colonies or subject peoples have be- 
come partners on a basis of complete 
equality of right. This process, even if 
at times slow, is, I suggest, to be pre- 
ferred to mere dissolution or disintegra- 
tion, which, if it were achieved, would ` 
make, immensely more difficult the al- 
ready difficult task which will face us 
when the war is over. 


BRITAIN WITHOUT THE EMPIRE? 


A year or two since, a critic of British 
imperialism said that the world would 
never believe in the sincerity of Britain’s 
repentance of imperialism until Gibral- 
tar had been returned to Spain, Malta 
to Italy, the defense of the Suez Canal 
had been handed over to Egypt, British 
troops had been withdrawn from India, 
its government handed over to Gandhi, 
and the British Dominions had been 
turned into independent republics. 

Let us suppose this advice had been 
taken on the morrow of the last war, 
say at about the time that the Irish 
Free State was created. What would 
have been the result in the present war? 
The result would have been quite evi- 
dent:. Hitler’s Gauleiter would now be 


ruling in London as his Gauleiter is \ 


ruling in Paris, and in all human proba- 
bility the war would have been over 
long since, in a complete German vic- 
tory. 

Recall the situation in July 1940. 
France had surrendered and Britain had 
lost nearly the whole of her available 
military equipment in France. Practi- 
cally every military expert in the world, 


including the members of the French, ¥ 


general staff and of the German general 
staff, believed it to be certain that the 
fall of Britain would follow that of 
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France within the course of weeks. 
Britain was prepared—as the Prime 
Minister told us—to fight on from 
Canada and to take the fleet to Ca- 
nadian ports. But at best such a situa- 
tion would have been desperate, since 
Hitler, in occupation of the British 
Isles and in possession of all the British 
shipyards and all the British and Irish 
ports and bases, could have, and quite 
certainly would have, operated a dread- 
ful system of blackmail. No other 
people so much as the British are de- 
pendent on overseas supply of food. 
Stop that supply | ‘and people would be 
dropping dead in the streets; famine 
would confront the population. But 
can we imagine Hitler allowing British 
or American ships peacefully to enter 
the harbors which he controlled in or- 
der to enable the population to continue 
the fight against him? His alternatives 
would have been very simple: Surrender 
or starve; if the United States attempts 
intervention, half the British popula- 
tion will die. 

How could the British people have 
maintained their resistance during the 
year in which they did so, when neither 
Russia nor America had yet entered the 
war, if there had been no Common- 
wealth in the background; no British 
Canada to which the fleet might go if 
the worst came to the worst; no hope of 
training pilots in Canada; no Australian 
and New Zealand troops to help hold 
the Suez Canal? ‘There are some ques- 
tions about the war which are very diffi- 
cult and complex. Here is one which is 
very simple. If there had been no 
British Commonwealth and no British 
Empire in 1940, Britain would have 
been forced to follow France in the 
dread path of surrender, and Germany 
would have won: the war. Does any- 
one seriously challenge this? 

Hitler’s plan of victory by sudden on- 
slaught, before his victims could get 
their breath as it were, was prevented 


by the existence of that political asso- 
ciation of independent states and their 
supporting outposts which we call in- 
differently the British Empire or the 
British Commonwealth. 


EMPIRE OR COMMONWEALTH? 


When Mr. Churchill announced that 
he had not accepted the post of Chief 
Minister of the Crown in order to pre- 
side at the dissolution of the British 
Empire, I think the statement came as 
something of a shock to very important 
sections of American opinion. Indeed, 
there were a great many comments to 
the effect that the United States was not 
fighting to perpetuate the British Em- 
pire. 

The incident brings home to one once 
more the confusions which may arise 
when words mean one thing to one per- 
son and different things to others. The 
Prime Minister’s statement would, I 
think, have been less offending, shall 
we say, if he had used the word “Com- 
monwealth.” But it has been common 
practice of recent years to make “Em- 
pire” and “Commonwealth” almost in- 
terchangeable terms. A traveler in 
Canada or Australia will learn from his 
host that a particular piece of scenery 
or a particular city is the finest in-the 
British Empire. Plainly in his mind 
Empire includes Commonwealth, if 
Commonwealth does not always include 
Empire. The Prime Minister himself a 
little later made it plain that he often 
used the words interchangeably. 

There is some excuse for this, be- 


‘cause Empire for sixty or seventy years 


has been in process of becoming Com- 
monwealth. ‘The Empire has never 
been the same thing for long at a time. 
It would be true to say that for the best 
part of a century there has not been a 
single decade in which somewhere in the 
Empire some step was not taken to 
make less of an empire and more of an 
association of self-governing states. 
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DOMINION STATUS 


As we know, this process of self-gov- 
ernment has gone so far now in the case 
of the Dominions that they have be- 
come independent nations; and when I 
say independent, I mean independent. 
Britain can no longer make any Jaw 
whatever for a Dominion, and it is ex- 
pressly laid down in that document 
which is the declaration of independence 
for some six new nations that even when 
a Dominion parliament makes a law 
which may be repugnant to the law of 
England, Britain has no right of veto. 
During the last sixty or seventy years 
the greater part of the Empire geo- 
graphically has undergone complete 
transformation into an association of 
independent states completely freed 
from any compulsory allegiance to 
Britain, a form of association which 
gives each member of it far greater 
freedom and independence than would 
be possible under any type of fed- 
eration heretofore known—something 
which Mr. Raymond Gram Swing de- 
scribed recently as the most remarkable 
political invention of the past century. 

The territories covered by this de- 
velopment towards independence are 
not: only the greater part of the Empire 
in terms of geographical area; they are 
also the most important in a commer- 
cial sense. Their trade far outweighs 
that of other parts of the overseas em- 
pire, and they are almost wholly within 
the temperate zone; all suitable for 
European settlement. They already 
have a population about half that of 
Britain, some eight times as great as 
was the population of the Thirteen 
Colonies at the time that they achieved 
independence. 

These Dominions are independent na- 
tions. The last word as to what a 
Dominion does in the matter not merely 
of its internal but also of its external 
affairs rests with the Dominion parlia- 


ment and government; not with the 
parliament or government of Britain. 
Whether a Dominion enters a war, as 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 


< South Africa have done in the case of 


the present war, or stays out, as Eire 
has done in this war, is entirely its own 
affair, to be decided by itself, its own 
parliament and its own government. 
Such decisions as whether its armies 
are to be on a voluntary or a conscrip- 
tion basis, whether the conscripted men 
shall be sent overseas or not, are made 
by each Dominion for itself. They are 
all decisions in which Britain has un- 
dertaken not to interfere and in which 
she never does interfere. 

Such matters as their peacetime 
tariffs and immigration laws are deter- 
mined by the Dominions’ own parlia- 
ments with no vestige of veto of any 
kind reserved by Britain. (No Do- 
minion and no colony pays taxes or 
tribute of any kind to Britain.) If 
their tariffs happen to hit severely some 
British trade (as Dominion tariffs often — 
have done) or their immigration laws 
exclude completely certain categories of 
British subjects (as those laws some- 
times have done), Britain, again, must 
submit; she has no right of veto and 
would most certainly hesitate even to 
make representations. 

If a Dominion decides to withhold 
from Britain or her allies the use of 
ports or bases (as Eire has done), Brit- 
ain accepts that right of neutrality (as 
she has done in the case of Eire) even 
though that refusal may cost Britain— 
and other members of the United Na- 
tions, including the United States—very 
dear in precious ships and lives, and 
may add enormously to the difficulties 
of fighting the submarine, which is still 
the most deadly of all the dangers 
which face the United Nations, the 
greatest menace to final victory. 

If a Dominion decides to abolish the 
symbol of the crown (as Eire has done 
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for internal affairs), Britain has no 
right under the statute to forbid it. If 
a Dominion decides to secede “partly” 
from the Commonwealth (as Eire seems 
to have done for [internal affairs) and 
keep within the Commonwealth for ex- 
ternal affairs, enjoying, that is, the pro- 
tection of the British Navy (as Eire has 
done), it is free so to do. And finally, 
if a Dominion decides to secede from 
the British Union altogether, and to be- 
come an independent republic, it has 
that right under Dominion status, as 
the offer made to India makes quite 
clear. 

Nor are a Dominion’s external rela- 
tions in any way'under Britain’s con- 
trol. Each Dominion has its own for- 
eign ministers and receives its own 
ambassadors from. foreign governments. 
(Americans have thad occasion to note 
_ the fact in connection with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s nomination of an ambassador to 
Australia.) If during war, as part of 
its right to neutrality, a Dominion de- 
cides to maintain diplomatic relations 
with Britain’s enemy, as Eire has done, 
that too would seém to come within the 
tights of Dominion status. Each Do- 
minion has, of course, its own army, its 
own navy, its own diplomatic service. 
A Dominion may. indeed possess colo- 
nies (the Solomon Islands are a colony 
of Australia). Not only do the Domin- 
ions pay no tax or tribute of any kind 
to Britain, they make no contribution 
to the cost of the British Navy, which 
helps to protect them. The Dominion 
government is supreme master, at home 
and abroad; in its internal affairs and 
its foreign policy. 


I 
INDEPENDENCE IS RELATIVE 


If words have ‘any definite meaning 
attached to them, independence fairly 
applies to the position of states in the 
situation Just described. It is true that 
their independence is subject to an un- 
written agreement, a gentleman’s agree- 


ment, that they will act together in the 
face of common danger. This agree- 
ment is less rigid, less binding in a legal 
sense, than were agreements which 
marked the relation of members of the 
Geneva League of Nations. 

Any partnership, any contract, any 
agreement, may be said to limit the 
freecom and independence of the parties 
which subscribe to it. But in the case 
of nations in the modern world, their 
independence and freedom is limited in 
any case. They are not independent, 
however free of formal obligations to 
other nations they may remain. The 
United States, long before it became 
formally a belligerent, introduced com- 
pulsory military service in peacetime; 
it transformed much of its normal 
economic life. It did these things not 
because it wanted to, but because of 
certzin actions. taken in Europe, in Ger- 
many. The United States was not in- 
dependent of what might happen in 
Eurcpe. The long arm of Hitler 
reached into the midst of every Ameri- 
can amily. This is certainly not abso- 
lute independence. A nation may be 
free of formal obligations. That does 
not mean that it is free of liabilities. 
Obligation and liability are often con- 
fused. 


PRESERVATION OF UNITY 


When Britain entered the war against 
Hitler, these young democracies which 
constituted the British Commonwealth 
—Astralia and New Zealand and 
South Africa and Canada—entered it 
too, of their own free will. 

Why did these young democracies 
com2 in when they had the statutory 
righ: to stay out? The full explana- 
tion would lead us too far. But what- 
ever the motive of unity, I do most 
earmestly suggest that any such unity is 
worth preserving in this world of ours 
where motives of disunity have been so 
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strong that they have had the disastrous 
and tragic result of depriving the ma- 
jority of mankind of the capacity to de- 
fend itself from the violence of its most 
evil minorities. 

One brief word as to India. India 
has been offered Dominion status, and 
Dominion status carries with it the right 
of secession. But we may hope that 
there will be enough wisdom in London 
and in Delhi to utilize the habits of co- 
operation which two hundred years of 
association of Britain with India may 
have produced; to make use of that ex- 
perience in the postwar reconstruction. 

Sometimes it is argued that if the 
Empire’ had been dissolved and all its 
various parts made completely inde- 
pendent, those independencies would 
somehow have found means of coming 
together for purposes of common de- 
fense against aggression. But, most un- 
happily, experience does not give much 
justification for this hope. About 
twenty nations of continental Europe 
fell so easily to Hitler because they ex- 
perienced such difficulty in co-operation 


that he could pick them off one by one. 
For twenty years they had discussed 
the problem of common action for de- 
fense. But no workable scheme of com- 


mon defense had been created. Those- 


nations were not subject to any im- 
perialist domination. They were free 
and independent. Their freedom and 
independence did not make it any 
easier for them to unite. The only time 
that Europe had effective unity and the 
only time, indeed, that it had prolonged 
peace was when it constituted the Ro- 
man Empire. When that Empire went 
to pieces it was not followed by some- 
thing better, it was followed by some- 
thing worse, the Dark Ages, and it has 
never since found unity. 

In getting rid of imperialism we 
should not jump out of the frying pan 
into the fire. In a world threatened 
mainly by disintegration, such integra- 
tions as history has left to us should 
not be lightly torn apart. They should 
instead be made the nucleus of larger 
integrations, of associations in which 
none shall dominate but all be partners. 
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_ The Future of Imperialism 


MMEDIATE after the outbreak 

of the war, exponents of more ad- 
vanced opinion in| this country described 
it as a war between two imperialist 
groups. 

It cannot be denied that Germany, 
Italy, and later on Japan were bent on 
founding or widening empires. Some 
of their victims, like Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Yugoslavia, neither owned a 
square inch of empire nor had made an 
effort to acquire one. The two leading 
Western powers, Great Britain and 
France, as well as the Netherlands and 
Belgium, fought for security and na- 
tional existence rather than for distant 
possessions. 

A large number of progressives had 
accepted at its face value Lenin’s mas- 
terly misinterpretation of history, which 
defined imperialism as the last stage of 
capitalism, Yet Czarist Russia, which 
had scarcely reached the threshold of 
capitalism, was ‘the most penetrating 
and perhaps the most effective imperial- 
ist power in the nineteenth century. 
But for Russian imperialist expansion 
in the Far East, the Middle East, and 
the Near East, the chances of an im- 
perialist revival, especially in Great 
Britain, would have been slight. 

Russia’s entry into the war stopped 
anti-imperialist talk based on the doc- 
trines of bastardized, posthumous Marx- 
ism. Russia was fighting for her life 
and her so-called possessions, the same 
as Great Britain had done. The Fin- 
nish war and the annexation of the 
Baltic States, moreover, had shown very 
clearly that Communist Russia was pre- 
pared to pursue by military force the 
policy of protective imperialism in the 
west which its despotic predecessors 
had followed at least since Peter the 
Great. 


By M. J. Bonn 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST OPINION ' 


The coming of the war to the United 
States revived the anti-imperialist cam- 
paign. The United States is tradition- 
ally anti-imperialist; it was the Decla- 
ration of Independence that started the 
“Crumbling of Empire” which I have 
discussed elsewhere. Its own policy has 
frequently been imperialist; yet even 
when its actions looked like imperial- 
ism, its platforms were generally per- 
meated with abolitionist recollections. 

The people of the United States do 
not live in the same danger zone as 
their allies, who are daily confronted 
with personal and national destruction; 
they are fortunate enough to wage an 
“absentee war.” ‘To do this effectively, 
a nation must be animated by more 


. lofty motives than people who are 
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forced to fight for their lives. Wars ` 
which have to be waged in alien lands 
must be holy crusades. 

As it happens, the battle front 
stretches today through the colonial 
possessions of the non-American Allies. 
From Morocco to the Dutch East In- 
dies, the war is waged in dependencies. 
The ‘line is broken in a few cases by 
independent states—Egypt, Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan, and Thailand—whose fate 
is, however, closely bound up with that 
of their less independent neighbors. 

Conditions in these areas are of prime 
importance to the United States as a 
partner in the armed efforts of the 
United Nations. The United States has 
been injected, so to speak, into colonial 
problems of a type with which it has 
had little experience. It has had to deal 
with these problems in a practical, pro- 
visional way. From this point of view, 
it is quite understandable that its rep- 
resentatives consider the avoidance of 
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Arab unrest for the duration as more 
important than the deprivation of Al- 
gerian Jews of the undoubted rights they 
possessed under the Crémieux decrees. 

Governments and men on the spot 
have generally no difficulty in under- 
standing the limitations under which 
the application of simple principles must 
take place in very complicated circum- 
stances. But public opinion (especially 
those articulate groups which pose as 
public opinion) is inclined to see the 
only justification of the war in the de- 
struction of imperialism, which would 
be equivalent to the dissolution of em- 
pire. 


HORIZONTAL EMPIRES 


With his customary felicity of ex- 
pression, President Roosevelt has de- 
scribed imperialism as the exploitation 
of one people by another. This type of 
imperialism is doomed, if it is not al- 
ready dead in the great modern empires. 
Nobody will mourn for its disappear- 
ance. But empire and exploitation are 
not identical. An empire is a large 
state, covering vast areas inhabited by 
different nations (ethnical groups) and 
possessing different climatic conditions 
and various economic resources. It is 
always a composite state. Where all 
.the peoples comprised within it have 
reached a fairly identical level of civi- 
lization, it is a horizontal, or lateral, 
empire. Where the cultural distance 
between the ruling group and- the sub- 
ject nationalities is very great, the em- 
pire is vertical, or perpendicular. Im- 
perialism might be defined as the policy 
of founding and holding an empire— 
presumably by force. 

When the principle of self-determina- 
tion posed by President Wilson was ap- 
plied to the peace treaties ending the 
last war, three horizontal empires in 
eastern and southeastern Europe were 
destroyed. The Habsburg Empire was 
completely disintegrated; the Turkish 


Empire was shorn of its non-Turkish 
populations and transformed into a 
homogeneous national state; the empire 
of the Czars lost all the western regions 
claimed by Polish, Baltic, and Ruma- 
nian populations. The German Reich, 
which was rather homogeneous, had to 
give up its non-German border prov- 
inces. 

The only great lateral empire which 
survived, the British, completed, by the 
Statute of Westminster, the transforma- 
tion from a coercive to a co-operative 
empire on which it had been engaged for 
nearly a hundred years. It conceded 
the former Dominions and the Irish 
Free State complete independence. The 
British Commonwealth of Nations is 
far more loosely organized than the 
United States; its architects were con- 
scious of such (ideologically, no doubt, 
unimportant) factors as geography. 

The British Commonwealth has 
solved the problem—which no other 
federation has yet solved—of the per- 
manent minority. The minority among 
its members cannot be coerced by the 
majority. The minority can contract 
out—it can even separate without being 
guilty of high treason. The price for 
this flexibility is high; the neutrality of 
Eire in the present war indicates it. 
Yet it is much wiser to let Eire stand 
apart in somewhat humiliating selfish- 
ness than to provide her with a griev- 
ance by a provocative attempt at federal 
execution, for which the constitutional 
foundations are wanting. 


VERTICAL EMPIRES 


As far as the Western powers are con- 
cerned, the problems of imperialism 
which remain are those of vertical em- 
pires. Is it possible to give the peoples 
which have been politically backward, 
when measured by Western standards, 
a Western constitution and to incorpo- 
rate them as free members in a co-op- 
erative empire? 


The case cast in view is India. Brit- 
ish policy in India has been tragically 
successful. Great Britain has succeeded 
in impregnating ja very small—by no 


means always the most important—but | 


very articulate Indian stratum with the 
doctrines of British democracy and the 
desire for self-determination. She has 
failed to destroy Indian traditionalism, 
the mouthpiece of which is Mahatma 
Gandhi, who believes in neither de- 
mocracy nor economic progress. And 
she has managed to bring about an un- 
holy coalition between radical modern- 
ism, the representatives of which talk 
like Patrick Henry, and hoary con- 
servatism, to whose adherents the cow 
is a sacred symbol and whose beliefs 
range from dumb and dense supersti- 
tion to sublime, ‘transcendental mysti- 
cism. The tragedy of India is not “For 
East is East and West is West and 
never the twain ‘shall meet,” but that 
the two have met, physically and spir- 
itually, for over, three hundred years, 
and do not yet know how to live together 
or how to separate. 

Long before the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war, Great ‘Britain attempted to 
draft a constitution which would be ac- 
ceptable to India. The offer was re- 
fused; so was Sit Stafford Cripps’s re- 
cent proposal, even though it contained 
the right to secession. The traditional- 
ists of the Gandhi type evidently hoped 
` that a Japanese invasion would settle 
the matter, while the modernists put 
their faith in the ‘rise of American anti- 
imperialism. The Indian question will 
be settled when the war is won. Proof 
_ has been furnished that even at the low- 
est ebb of British military fortunes in 
the East, the British Government could 
not be compelled to hand over the 
control of the war to a group of self- 
appointed leaders under the sway of 
the greatest appeaser the world has ever 
known. Indian statesmen will have to 
learn the value of compromise. They 
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will have to understand that the only 
way to test the sincerity of an offer is 
acceptance, not refusal. 


THE MOSLEM COUNTRIES 


But India is not the only country 
within a vertical empire, in which there 
are violent nationalist movements de- 
manding self-government. Nearly all 
Moslem nations have been affected by 
such agitations. The presence of Ameri- 
cans in the battle zone will probably 
strengthen them. Americans will not 
have much contact with the common 
man, who does not speak their lan- 
guage and whose mind they can scarcely 
fathom. But they will meet the semi- 
Europeanized effendi who wants a job, 
or at least a salary, in return for the 
trouble he has taken in picking up the 
externals of Western civilization and 
who no longer has a place among those 
of his own people who cling tenaciously 
to their primitive traditions. His Euro- 
pean masters have not found an appro- 
priate niche for him. His position is 
not unlike—only very much worse than 
—that of the minor intelligentsia of the 
West, who feel that their capabilities 
are neither sufficiently appreciated nor 
adequately remunerated. 

Here, too, Great Britain has blazed 
the trail and made impossible a return 
to traditionalism. Her treaties with 
Egypt and Iraq have not only given 
sovereignty to these countries; they 
have provided the platform from which 
nationalists, especially those in the 
French-held Moslem areas in Africa 
and Asia, clamor for similar concessions. 
In two of these regions, Palestine and 
Algeria, problems are particularly deli- 
cate. In both countries, numerous set- 
tlers have been located by the ruling 
power among the Arab population. The 
way to permanent symbiosis has not yet 
been found. 

In North Africa the United States is 
acting as trustee for Republican France. 
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Will she be able to withstand the pres- 
sure of anti-imperialism and hand back 
the mandate without destructive inter- 
ference? Self-government is not un- 
known to the Moslem state. It need 
not be of the Western type. The 
Moslem people are much freer from 
class or race feeling than the Western 
nations. Under their own rulers they 
have practiced democratic ways of their 
own. But their favorite type of gov- 
ernment has been that of a benevolent, 
strong, and wise despot. They prefer 
Harun-al-Rashid to Thomas Jefferson, 
and understand Joseph Stalin’s meth- 
ods of administration better than Wood- 
row Wilson’s principles of government. 


COLONIAL AFRICA 


The huge rump of Africa between the 
Moslem fringe in the north and the 
Union of South Africa is a black man’s 
country. It is divided among four co- 
lonial powers—-France, Great Britain, 
Belgium, and Portugal—with Spain 
holding a small area. It forms the bulk 
of present-day vertical empires. It may 
not be a permanent colony; it is cer- 
tainly not yet sufficiently advanced to 
be left to its own devices. 

Had this area never been invaded, it 
might have been different. It has been 
drawn into the vortex of what is called 
Western civilization. The war will 
drag it in far deeper. The native frame- 
works of government, slender as they 
were and mostly of alien Arab origin, 
have been broken by the colonial 
powers. ‘The natives have been in per- 
manent contact with European civiliza- 
tions, which, frequently against their 
will, have given them peace. The old 
governments cannot be remade; the an- 
cient ascendancy of warlike tribes over 
their more gentle neighbors must not be 
restored. The white settlements which 
have been planted in the highlands can- 
not be given up—though it might have 
been wiser not to establish them. In 
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colonial affairs, a hit-and-run policy is 
not permissible. : 


INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION ? 


The more moderate of the anti-im- 
perialists recognize these conditions, but 
they suggest that these colonies should 
be taken from their present owners and 
pooled under an international adminis- 
tration. 

National administrations in most 
parts of Africa have not been blameless 
in days gone by. Deeds have been done 
which were rightly called atrocities. 
They generally were put right long ago 
by the pressure of public opinion on na- 
tional parliaments. I look back with 
great satisfaction to these struggles 
many years ago, in which I played a 
very minor part. At that time we were 
fighting powerful brutal actualities— 
not mere phantoms stuffed with text- 
book quotations. 

The Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations did a very useful 
work of inquiry and supervision. By 
its very structure, it could not provide 
the public platform which the meetings 
of the International Colonial Institute 
had formerly offered. It would be a 
useful contribution to the solution of 
postwar problems if they could be re- 
vived on a broad international basis. 

A great deal might be said in favor 
of international colonial co-operation, 
co-ordination, and supervision; but not 
much for international administration. 
If it is to serve the native people, ad- 
ministration must be diversified, for 
within each national colonial empire, 
nay, often within a single national 
colony, conditions vary considerably. 
There must be uniformity on a few 
fundamental principles; this exists to- 
day in every national administration, 
since all countries realize that the days 
of rapacious colonialism have gone for- 
ever. No doubt the impact of the war 


on native populations will make ad- 
‘ministration more Cifficult; their stand- 
ards will be raised and their demands 
for ampler oppotturities will have to be 
heeded. The somewhat timid parsi- 
mony of the mother countries will have 
to cease. They! have, to a certain: de- 
gree, been guilty of what might be called 
considerate neglect. All this can easily 
be worked out within each national ad- 
ministration. Since public works have 
become the shibbol2th ‘of financial sal- 
vation, the opportunities for raising the 
standards of thé nétive populations by 
spending money on expensive public 
undertakings have been greatly widened. 
After all, backward colonies offer the 
best chance for puklic works; they can 
even be made “self-Hquidating” in many 
instances. i 

The task of raising native populations 
would not be facilitated by an interna- 
tional administration. There is no in- 
ternational society in existence that 
could. serve as a pattern for interna- 
tional education; Ft is unwise to level 
up a native society and fashion its or- 
ganization not after a distinct, concrete 
metropolitan socċietz in being, but af- 
ter an abstract international phantom. 
Populations in the several colonies have 
begun to model themselves in some 
ways after theit national masters. A 
change of methods, even if it were in 
some ways an: improvement, would 
greatly unsettle them. 


THE Opzn Door 


Yet there has always been a kind of 
international systera in force in most 
African colonies: They were, with very 
few exceptions, subject to the regime of 
- the open door, ‘the benefits of which 
were reserved tò the.members of the 
League of ‘Nations. and the United 
States. After Germany and Japan left 
the League, they ware not deprived of 
these privileges. ' 
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This system must be improved. An 
Economic Council for Africa-—excluding 
North Africa and South Africa—might 
be formed, on which all nations, both 
colonial powers and others, would be 
represented, and which would regulate 
the commercial policies of Africa. To 
this equality of opportunity, only those 
nations should be admitted which prac- 
tice a fairly liberal commercial policy 
at home and do not try to snatch par- 
ticular advantages for themselves by 
ruthless tariff manipulations at home 
and abroad. There is no reason why 
the colonial powers should offer equal- 
ity of opportunity to those who deny 
it to them whenever they are in a posi- 
tion to do so. 

The Council would have no difficulty 
in securing free access to raw materials 
to nonpossessory powers, for it never 
was denied to anybody. The so-called 
raw materials problem in times of peace 
isa myth. It becomes a reality only in 
times of war. And the greater the op- 
portunity of withholding valuable raw 
materials from aggressive powers, the 
better it is for the peace of the world. 

The real colonial problem of the fu- 
ture is a quite different one. Tropical 
commodities are faced today by a 
steadily increasing competition of syn- 
thetic products which come from the 
chemist’s laboratory. It will be impos- 
sible to develop native populations with- 
out offering them markets for their 
wares, and to do so at remunerative 
prices’ may be difficult. 

The regime of the open door has 
frequently been contravened by eva- 
sion and subterfuge. This might be 
remedied by giving any businessman 
who was unfairly treated by a colonial 
government a right to claim compensa- 
tion. There could be a special court in 
which complaints could be lodged. The 
fines should be heavy, and part of them 
should be. set aside for the cultural de- 
velopment of the natives. 
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FOREIGN CAPITAL 


Some imperialist activities will sur- 
vive outside Africa. It has been the 
fashion of late to consider loans granted 
to` native governments and foreign in- 
vestments in relatively backward coun- 
tries as peculiarly poisonous forms of 
imperialist exploitation and domina- 
tion, irrespective of the terms imposed 
on the debtors. There have been nu- 
merous transactions of this sort in the 
past, yet they were the exception rather 
than the rule. Most of these opera- 
tions created a kind of international co- 
partnership, under which the sleeping 
partner provided the sinews of growth 
without which the less advanced coun- 
tries would have remained stationary. 

On the whole, this type of absentee- 
ism was beneficial. If there was ex- 
ploitation in the past, it has been offset 
by counter exploitation in the present. 
It is quite possible that the capital value 
of foreign investments confiscated with- 
out just claims, and of loans repudiated, 
fraudulently and otherwise, has reduced 
the actual pecuniary profits derived 
from such Investments to very moder- 
ate dimensions. 

The less developed countries need 
foreign capital participation on a very 
large scale if they are to be modernized 
—de-tribalized or de-feudalized. The 
present-day problem is the disinclina- 
tion of investors to risk this sort of ven- 
ture in countries where power policies 
support the debtor, not the creditor. 
It is quite likely that the governments 
of the more advanced states will have 
to step in and, either directly or by 
guarantees, provide the moneys needed 
by their less advanced friends. The fu- 
ture will show whether financial trans- 
actions between governments are less 
“imperialist” and less subject to fric- 
tions than loans from private investors 
to governments. 

Here, too, imperialism will survive; 


let us hope that it will be purely co- 
operative. 


Soviet IMPERIALISM 


The greatest firmly knit surviving 
empire is Soviet Russia. It embraces a 
multiplicity of nationalities conquered 
by its Czarist predecessors and a few 
annexed during its own short span of 
life. The different republics in which 
they are organized have the right to se- 
cede—on paper. Yet the Soviets would 
not permit the separation of any group 
the departure of which would endanger 
their own security. Their attitude to- 
ward Poland and the Baltic States shows 
this clearly enough. In this respect their 
policy does not differ very much from 
that of any other country. Most states 
have grown by conquest. Puerto Rico, 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, and, 


last but not least, the Panama Canal- 


Zone have been won by aggressive im- 
perialist methods. No sensible person 
would insist that the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter must be applied to 
them. Even if the people of the Canal 
Zone desired reunion with Panama and 
Colombia, the United States would re- 
fuse to subordinate the vital interests 
of a great society to the fancies of small, 
disgruntled groups. . 
Though the social principles of the 
Soviet Union are in conflict-with those 
of the United States and the British 
Empire, the outlook of that country is 
at least as realistic as that of any Brit- 
ish or American imperialist. Russia, 
the natural protector of Asiatic races, 
very. carefully refrained from compli- 
cating the problems of her British ally 
in India; for she is an imperialist power, 
and she has not the slightest intention 
of releasing any of her important com- 
ponent parts. She would never tolerate 
the adoption of a capitalist system by 
any of the Soviet Republics. None of 
them possesses sovereignty like Canada 
or Australia. Russia is slowly trans- 
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forming her empire into a superstate by 
imposing economic uniformity on all its 
parts. She permits the continuation of 
their cultural distinction, yet she is 
systematically Russianizing them all. 
Trotsky, who was an anti-imperialist of 
some sort, reproached Stalin with this 
impious policy. l 
COERCIVE OR CO-OPERATIVE 
IMPERIALISM? 


Under the impact of democracy and 


nationalism, imperialism has lost ground 
in nearly all lateral empires. After an 
Allied victory it will lose more ground 
-in what .may be called the slightly 
vertical empires, where fairly advanced 


populations desire to set up house for 
themselves. It may be expected that 
the self-denying declarations of the 
Allies will be respected, though there is 
some underground talk of “grab.” 

In any case, a good many problems 
inherent in imperialism will remain. 
Let us hope that they will be solved by 
constructive and not by destructive 
methods, and that everywhere empires 
will continue to move from coercive to 
co-operative foundations. 

In the past these problems have fre- 
quently been approached in a spirit of 
ignorant arrogance; let us beware of 
handling them in a mood of well-mean- 
ing but equally dangerous arrogant 
ignorance. 
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Mechanisms of Postwar Planning 


By J. B. CONDLIFFE 


HE title of this paper is intended 
to convey a sense of limitation. It 
is intended to sketch, in broad outline 
only, a series of matters that need to be 
considered in relation to what may con- 


front us as the present hostilities draw 


to an end. No one can foresee when the 
war will end or how it will end. There- 
fore no one with any sense of reality 
can attempt to draw up plans for ac- 
tion in regard to unknown situations. 

The unknowns in the equation of the 
future, however, lie mainly ‘in the 
domain of politics. While it is not pos- 
sible as yet to make quantitative esti- 
mates of economic demands and re- 
sources, the general pattern of economic 
deterioration is reasonably clear. We 
know from past experience and present 
evidence that war is vastly destructive. 
Its material costs are heavy; but the 
immaterial damage done to the co- 
operative mechanisms of economic ac- 
tivity is much more severe and sig- 
nificant. 
major accident, it is more difficult to 
diagnose and to remedy. And, like such 
nervous disorders, it hinders material 
recovery and may even aggravate the 
physical damage. 

Since it is fruitless at the moment to 
speculate upon the political aspects of 
the postwar situation, this paper is con- 


Like the nervous shock of a, 


cerned with preparations that may now | 


be made for common action by the 
United Nations in coping with the im- 
mediate aspects of economic deteriora- 
tion whenever and wherever such action 
may become possible. There is already 
a field for such action among the United 
Nations themselves and in the African 
territories they have already reoccupied. 
Other fields may soon be opened up, 
and the time has already arrived when 
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international rather than national prepa- 
rations would seem to be desirable. 
Even if one assumes that such prepa- 
rations should take the form of co- 
operative international action under the 
aegis of the United Nations, there re- 
main political difficulties to be faced. 
It would be presumptuous at this time 
to enter upon irresponsible discussion of 
such delicate issues as those relating to 
state boundaries or to the forms of gov- 
ernment that may be recognized in 
different areas. But it is obvious that 
international action presumes collabora- 
tion between governments. Therefore 
the policy to be followed by the United 
Nations in their preparations for post- 
war action may be held to constitute a 
prejudgment, insofar as such collabora- 
tion is concerned, of later political de- 
cisions. More light may be thrown on 
these questions as arrangements proceed 
for the calling of the first technical con- 
ferences of the United Nations. 


RELIEF 


The difficulties that must be faced in 
any consideration of postwar economic 
action, as far as they can now be fore- 
seen, may be conveniently arranged in 
a rough chronological order. Relief, in 
all its diverse forms, comes first. Food 
and clothing, fuel and fertilizers, raw 
materials and equipment, must be sup- 
plied as quickly as possible to restore 
economic activity in the reoccupied 
countries. This is a great and complex 
problem. It is usually thought of in 
connection with Europe; but there will 
be vast needs also in Asia, in the Near 
East, and in the Pacific islands. 

After the last war, such relief was 
slow in getting under way. It was or- 
ganized largely by private energy, but 
necessarily worked with and through 
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official channels. The desperate efforts 
of national governments, particularly in 
the enemy countries, to maintain food 
supplies led to the restoration of forms 
of production that, later proved inca- 
pable of meeting competition from over- 
seas producers and therefore had to be 
protected by agricultural tariffs. Ex- 
penditures on public relief in that period 
were a factor contributory to disordered 
public finances and therefore to mone- 
tary inflation. Moreover, the delay in 
supplying relief led to the unshakable 
German belief that the blockade was 
being continued as a form of war in 
peace. 

The actual administration of relief 
after the last war faced great difficulties. 
The transport systems had deteriorated, 
and little or no previous study had been 
made of needs or possible procedures. 
Staffs had not been trained. Every- 
thing had to be improvised, and there 
were great deficiencies and errors in dis- 
tribution. This should be remembered 
when administrators of United Nations 
relief grapple with the much vaster and 
more complete disorganization of eco- 
nomic activity which they will find after 
this war, in the reoccupied territories. 
While it may be hoped that more ade- 
quate preparations will have been made, 
the situation will be’more difficult and 
will cover a much larger area of greater 
need. In the perspective of a genera- 
tion we are apt to remember the noble 
achievements and forget the detailed 
difficulties of the relief effort after the 
last war. It is perhaps well to bespeak 
in advance a sympathetic understand- 


_ ing for the difficulties of those who will 


attempt the colossal task of organizing 
relief after this war. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HEALTH POLICIES 


It should be remembered also that 
relief and rehabilitation lead almost in- 
sensibly into longer-run policies of re- 
construction in many fields. The pro- 
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vision of food must be supplemented by 
efforts to restore local agriculture. In- 
deed, the provision of seeds, livestock, 
fertilizers, and agricultural tools may be 
among the best methods of furnishing 
relief in many areas. It is therefore de- 
sirable to have at least a rough picture 
of the kind of agricultural production 
that it is desirable to restore in those 
areas. If the postwar world is not again 
to accumulate surplus stocks of staple 
commodities and at the same time to 
lapse into restrictive policies of agricul- 
tural protectionism, it is desirable not to 
encourage high-cost production in un- 
suitable areas. It is presumably for 
this reason, and also to establish stand- 
ards of improved nutrition and produc- 
tion plans to maintain such standards, 
that the first United Nations conference 
is being called to consider long-run agri- 
cultural policies. 

It is clear also that relief and nutri- 
tion policies are closely connected with 
public health. Long years of privation, 
hardship, and strain are undermining 
the physical resistance of large masses 
of people in all the occupied countries. 
There are already alarming evidences 
of enfeeblement disclosed by such par- 
tial and fragmentary statistics of child- 
birth, infantile mortality, and deficiency 
diseases as are allowed to reach the 
outside world. Diseases become pro- 
gressively more virulent as weakened 
populations provide a fertile culture 
for cycles of infection. Prompt re- 
medial measures will clearly be neces- 
sary; but in this airplane age, medicines 
and quarantine regulations cannot be 
counted on to check the spread of epi- 
demic disease. More abundant and 
nutritious food, warmer clothing, and 
better housing are perhaps even more 
important than medicines and quaran- 
tine. 


MONETARY DANGERS 
An economist must emphasize also 
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the grave danger to social and political 
stability, as well as to such economic 
organization as may survive the war, 
presented by the highly unstable mone- 
tary situation in which all the war- 
‘stricken countries already find them- 
selves. After the last war there was a 
succession of uncontrollable monetary 
inflations. These occurred some little 
time after the war ended, since there 
still remained some possibility of mone- 
tary expansion after the armistice, and 
immediate aid was given or lent to most 
of the impoverished countries. 

The inflationary danger will be, and 
indeed already is, much more immediate 
and more widespread as a consequence 
of Nazi financial ingenuity in this war. 
The cupboard has been swept bare in 
the occupied countries, and much of the 
monetary expansion necessary to sup- 
port the tremendous Nazi effort has 
been planted in the currency systems of 
the occupied countries rather than in 
Germany itself. The very heavy oc- 
cupation costs have more than covered 
the actual expenses of the occupying 
armies. The surplus of national cur- 
rency thus exacted has been used to 
buy food and raw materials for the Nazi 
war machine and to obtain control of 
industrial property in the occupied 
countries. These unfortunate countries 
are therefore faced with an almost com- 
plete scarcity of goods and greatly 
swollen issues of credit and currency. 
The only reserve behind these issues is 
a credit in Berlin which will be worth- 
Jess when the war ends. Every central 
bank in the occupied countries has been 
forced to subscribe to German bond 
issues, and the assets of these banks 
now consist very largely of such se- 
curities. 

Britain also faces a difficult but op- 
posite situation likely to strain her bal- 
ance of payments and therefore to im- 
pose upon her a cruel choice between 
the retention of severe control over out- 


ward payments or pressure on the ex- 
change value of sterling. Her great 
need of food and raw materials, to- 
gether with the concentration of her 
industry upon war production to the 
detriment of exports, has led to the ac- 
cumulation in London of blocked bal- 
ances’ owing to such countries as the 
Argentine and the Dominions. Many 
of these countries have repaid or re-- 
duced their debts to British investors, 
but large blocked balances still remain. 

It is to cope with such urgent situa- 
tions as these, to restore stable and 
flexible currency systems upon which 
governments can base postwar expendi- 
tures directed to conversion programs, 
and at the same time to facilitate free 
exchange settlement of current trade 
obligations, that the monetary experts 
of Great Britain and the United States 
are preparing plans for United Nations 
collaboration in the monetary field. 
The technical intricacies of these plans 
are capable of adjustment and negotia- 
tion, but it is obvious that in all of them 
a central feature must be the provision 
to impoverished countries of some gen- 
erally acceptable means of international 
payment. Whether this takes the form 
of gold or of a new international cur- 
rency, it must provide a mechanism by 
which the needy countries obtain a sup- 
ply of the currencies of those countries 
from which they can import what they 
want. 

Those countries whose producing ca- 
pacity is unimpaired, which have sur- 
pluses of foodstuffs and raw materials 
and therefore strong exchange assets, 
must inevitably find themselves cred- 
itors on current trading account. The 
gold earmarked in the United States on 
account of foreign central banks and 
treasuries increased markedly in 1941 
and 1942, and now stands at a new 
record level of well over two and a half 
billion dollars. The existence of these 
earmarked reserves is an encouraging 
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fact, but it seems probable that there 
will still be need, and in some countries 
urgent need, for dollars and other free 
currencies. The greatest volume of 
these gold holdings is apparently in the 
hands of the French, Dutch, and Bel- 
gian Governments. 


IMPORTANCE OF MONETARY 
DISCUSSIONS 


We should be clear as to the crucial 
importance of these monetary discus- 
sions. Much more is involved in them 
than the immediate buttressing of weak- 
ened currencies and stabilizing of ex- 
change rates. We face the necessity of 
devising an instrument by which the 
payments across national boundaries 
and therefore the whole pattern of in- 
ternational economic relationships are 
to be regulated for the future. The 
tentative proposals made by British and 
American officials for this purpose are 
now public. They make clear that what 
is under discussion is a modification of 
the international gold standard. For 
many decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, gold served as a semiautomatic 
regulator of the balances of interna- 
tional payments. It was the pivot of 
an international system of competitive 
price equilibrium in which market forces 
were counted upon to regulate produc- 
tion and trade by their effect upon 
prices. 

It is interesting to recall that Walter 
Bagehot’s famous Lombard Street was 
written in 1873 not only as a lucid de- 
scription of the London money market, 
but even more as a tract to combat the 
view then held by the directors of the 
Bank of England that the supply and 
demand for currency should be left to 
regulate itself. Bagehot argued strenu- 
ously that the bank had a duty to inter- 
. vene in the market. 

Subsequent development proved Bage- 
hot right. The element of management, 
interpreting and smoothing out the op- 


eration of competitive forces, became 
more and more important and more 
consciously used. As long as London 
was the financial center of the world, 
the bank used its rate of rediscount and 
later supplemerited the power of the 
bank rate by open market operations, in 
order to manage sterling as an interna- 
tional rather than a national currency. 
As long as other countries adhered to 
the gold parities of their currencies and 
followed the procedures necessary to 
maintain them, this management of 
sterling was effective in stabilizing ex- 
change rates by pressure exerted in the 
dominant center for the clearing of in- 
ternational balances. The clearing of 
these balances was the heart of the 
nineteenth-century trading system. The 
function of actual gold transfers became 
secondary to the achievement of an 
equilibrium of national price structures 
focussed around stable exchange rates. 

When the attempt was made to re- 
store this system after the war of 1914— 
18, it was quickly revealed that Lon- 
don’s dominance was weakened and also 
that there was no longer any possibility 
of acceptance by other great trading 
countries of London’s financial leader- 
ship. A competitive equilibrium focused 
on fixed exchange parities called for ad- 
justments of national prices which it 
was impossible to achieve. National 
price structures had grown more rigid 
and governments could not face the 
social costs involved in breaking through 
their rigidities. The restored gold 
standard broke down in 1931 because 
of the persistent disequilibrium in costs 
and prices that had provoked extra- 
ordinary trade barriers. 


PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL STABILITY 


Any new arrangements for interna- 
tional monetary collaboration must seek 
at one and the same time to secure 
flexibility of national currency policies 
and to maintain stability of interna- 
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tional exchange relationships. The ar- 
rangements must be international. No 
one financial center’ can now do what 
London did in the nineteenth century— 
act as the clearing house and regulat- 
ing center of world trade and invest- 
ment. Every country after this war 
must keep such control of its monetary 
system as will facilitate monetary poli- 
cies designed to cope with the necessi- 
ties of conversion from war to peace 
and to forestall mass unemployment. 
How to link such independent cur- 
rencies into an internationally stable 
system is the task now facing monetary 
authorities. 

The line along which a solution may 
be sought is fairly clear. It consists of 
international consultation, as envisaged 
by the tripartite declaration of Septem- 
ber 1936, with provision for mutual 
support of the exchange parities at 
agreed levels, and with provision also 
for the adjustment by agreement of any 
parity that proves intolerable. There 
are many technicalities to be worked 
out before any such loose association of 
national currency systems can be made 
effective. The parities that will in the 
long run prove to be workable can prob- 
ably be determined only by a long proc- 
ess of trial and error. More important, 
however, is the location of power in the 
management of any international ar- 
rangements that may be set up. Any 
international arrangements demand ad- 
herence to whatever rules of association 
are agreed upon, and these rules neces- 
sarily preclude insistence upon the un- 
fettered exercise of national sovereignty. 


FREEDOM OF TRADE ESSENTIAL 


Whatever may be the result of the 
discussions now beginning in this and 
other fields of international collabora- 
tion, it is important to emphasize the 
basic importance of freer international 
trade. The international gold standard 


worked as long and as well as it did be- 
cause the currents of trade flowed 
strongly and.freely. A new interna- 
tional currency, gold transfers, and 
government or private loans may well 
facilitate such movements of goods as 
are needed in the first difficult stages of 
postwar reconstruction. It would be 
wise to use these methods of temporary 
international assistance, or such com- 
bination of them as may be adopted, to 
secure the maximum of international 
supervision over the lending process and 
at the same time to establish permanent 
means of international consultation and 
collaboration. But one is tempted to 
say that it does not greatly matter which 
of these methods is chosen as long as it 
is effective in restoring confidence in na- 
tional currency systems that are at pres- 
ent under strain or danger of strain. 
What can be said with certainty is 
that none of these methods will prove ~ 
more than a temporary palliative unless 
a freer flow of international trade can 
be promoted. In every field of postwar 
economic planning, there is need to 
combine a greater degree of interna- 
tional collaboration with care for the 
stability of national development. There 
are plans in nearly every country for 
policies designed to provide maximum 
employment, or at least to forestall 
widespread unemployment. ‘There are 
also plans for, and even promises of, 
international assistance to industrially 
backward countries in their programs 
of modernization. We are committed 
by our leaders to policies of improved 
nutrition and higher living standards 
for the common man. Within a few 
weeks the first technical conferences of 
the United Nations will assemble to dis- 
cuss agricultural and monetary policies. 
For all these plans, a freer flow of in- 
ternational trade is essential. Capital 
investment must take the form of ma- 
chine exports. Exchange stabilization 
is easiest when there is a large and 
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steady volume of transactions. Produc- 
tion of and trade in agricultural com- 
modities are easiest to regulate when 
world markets are open. In a world of 
restrictive economic nationalism, na- 
= tional economic problems become in- 
soluble except by regimentation. 

It is for this reason that stress must 
be laid on the importance at this time 
of renewing the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 
tion of effective postwar action; but the 
lowering of trade barriers must be care- 
fully negotiated. The United States 
can and should use its immense bar- 
gaining power to breach the world’s 
tariff barriers, and in so doing it must 
lower its own tariff. 


NEED FOR EFFECTIVE INSTRUMENTS 


There is no easy way to solve the 
problems with which we shall be con- 
“fronted when the war ends. The best 
we can do at this time is to attempt a 
preliminary diagnosis and prepare effec- 
tive instruments for action when the 
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time for action arrives. There is al- 


ways a great temptation for democracies 


to take refuge in blessed words and 
phrases. We all succumb at times to 
an almost primitive belief in word 
magic, enunciating general principles 
or slogans without much care for their 
exact meaning and content. ‘The most 
popular of such phrases at the moment 
is “full employment.” But neither 
peace nor prosperity is to be won by 
such magic. They must be worked for 
in a continuous, detailed struggle with 
obstinate realities, and for that struggle 
we must. prepare the necessary instru- 
ments of international collaboration. 
The trade agreements machinery is one 
such instrument. It needs to be sup- 
plemented by international organs of 
collaboration in such fields as agricul- 
ture, health, monetary policy, and eco- 
nomic development. If we have these 
tools in hand, we may at least hope to 
deal successfully with the unforeseen 
and shifting problems that will con- 
front us in the postwar world. 
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Foreign Trade Reconstruction 


By ALEXANDER V. DYE 


HE National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, which has a nationwide mem- 
bership of foreign traders, has recently 
organized a Foreign Trade Reconstruc- 
tion Committee. There are many or- 
ganizations in the United States engaged 
in the study of foreign trade, but as far 
as I know, this is the only one that has 
the distinction of being composed of 
the men who do the trading. Carrying 
on foreign trade is their daily business. 
They approach the problem from the 
practical angle. If they make a mis- 
take in the conduct of their foreign 
trade, they lose their own money—and 
possibly that of other people. They 
are, aS a rule, rather conservative men 
who look before they leap, but do not 
hesitate to leap when necessary. 
Ordinarily these men do not talk 
much about their business. Men who 
are trying to meet the pay roll and con- 
tinue to exist are not very voluble. 
They do have a public discussion once 
a year, however, because about thirty 
years ago a wise and farseeing captain 
of industry realized that the work of 
carrying on the foreign trade of these 
United States carries with it a certain 
amount of public responsibility. There- 
fore this captain of industry, Mr. James 
A. Farrell, then president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, gathered 
around him men with kindred ideas, 
and in 1914 organized the National 
Foreign Trade Council, which was born 
with two ideas. One was that foreign 
traders themselves would all do better 
if they could exchange information and 
opinions among themselves regarding 
the problems of foreign trade. The 
other idea was that they should sponsor 
the holding each year of a National 
Foreign Trade Convention, which might 
be attended by all who were interested 
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in foreign trade and at which there 
should be public discussion of foreign 
trade problems as they affect the na- 
tional welfare. 

Both ideas proved to be sound. Since 
the birth of the organization the con- 
tinuous interchange of information and 
counsel among its members has been 
helpful, and each year for twenty-nine 
years a National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention has been held in some one ot 
the cities of the Nation. 

At the last National Foreign Trade 
Convention, which was held in Boston, 
Massachusetts, October 7—9, 1942, the 
central theme was the impact of the 
war on our international relations and 
the reconstruction of our foreign trade 
which will be necessary as the war 
draws to a close. It was realized that 
we could not wait until after the war to 
determine what, as foreign traders, we 
should like to do about it. Measures 
which are being taken by the United 
Nations now, and others which will be 
taken before the end of the war, may 
largely predetermine what measures can 
be taken to continue our foreign trade 
on a Satisfactory basis after the war. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 


On the other hand, it is not practical 
at this time to attempt to draw too de- 
tailed a blueprint of foreign trade re- 
construction. The best we can do is to 
point out some of the fundamentals 
necessary for any sound development 
of our international trade, and then, in 
harmony with the best efforts to win 
the war, do what we can to pave the 
way for the resumption of foreign trade 
on the basis of private enterprise as the 
war draws to a close. 

One of the fundamentals is that in 
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any sound trade, whether domestic or 
international, and whether between in- 
dividuals or nations, both parties must 
be benefited by the trade which is es- 
tablished. ‘This means that both parties 
must get something they want for what 
they give, or it is no trade. When re- 
sistance to the United Nations is 
crushed in Europe and Asia, we shall 
doubtless supply vast quantities of food, 
medicines, and relief of all sorts to 
those continents. We shall join with 
the other United Nations in an attempt 
to rehabilitate the economic life of the 
entire world. But the huge outflow of 
goods and services from the United 
States at that time will not be interna- 
tional trade. Real and lasting interna- 
tional trade will be resumed only when 
We begin to get from other nations the 
hings we want to make us happy in- 
Bkead of things we want to help kill our 
enemies, and when we can give them in 
exchange the things they want for the 
same reason. 

Another fundamental consideration 
which must be constantly kept in mind 
is that, whether we speak of individuals 
or of nations, it is what we buy that 
makes us happy, and not what we sell. 
We sell what we do not want, in order 
that we may buy what we do want. 

The general public is fairly familiar 
with bookkeeping as it applies to the 
individual or the corporation, but is not 
so familiar with national bookkeeping. 
A nation, however, is just a larger or- 
ganization of men, and national book- 
keeping is the same in principle as any 
other bookkeeping. The main difference 
is that in the bookkeeping between na- 
tions we can balance our books only by 
eventually receiving goods and services 
in return for the goods and services we 
furnish other nations. Therefore, na- 
tions cannot maintain a rising standard 
of living, to which all aspire, unless they 
import as well as export; there is no 
other way. 


Basic ASSUMPTIONS 


In making our plans for the continu- 
ance of foreign trade, we must make 
certain basic assumptions. One of these 
is that the United Nations will be vic- 
torious; otherwise all our planning will 
be entirely futile. We should also base 
our plans on the belief that the United 
Nations will keep their organization in- 
tact and that they will emerge from the 
struggle with the greatest part of the 
responsibility for maintaining organized 
international relations for the future. 
Unless a practical, workable design for 
International living comes out of this 
war, we shall, when victorious, merely 
have gained a breathing spell during 
which we must prepare for another, 
greater war. We must maintain the ex- 
istence of separate nations, but just to 
preserve the national organizations is 
not enough. 

For some hundreds of years the na- 
tion has been the highest form of hu- 
man organization universally main- 
tained throughout the world. In every 
nation children are taught that it is 
their duty, if need be, to die that their 
nation may be preserved. Patriotism 
is the supreme law of the land. Just 
before the outbreak of the present war, 
the short-wave radio stations of the 
various nations closed their programs 
each night by broadcasting their na- 
tional anthem. It was a thrilling ex- 
perience, and yet one that haunted the 
thinker with dark forebodings, to hear, 
each night as darkness passed from 
east to west over the face of the world, 
the various capitals of Europe coming 
in one after another and signing off 
with their national anthems. It was as 
if each nation before it went to sleep 
hugged to itself the thought of its na- 
tional existence as something ‘on which 
it might sleep soundly. But national 
existence alone did not prove strong 
enough to avert disaster. As Edith 
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Cavell said in the last war, just before 
the Germans shot her, “Patriotism is 
not enough.” In order that nations may 
live and preserve their freedom, some- 
thing stronger than the power of any 
one nation must be found to keep the 
peace. Ea 

We must stake our future on the 
hope that the organization of nations 
can be done on the basis of co-opera- 
tion instead of domination, and that in- 
ternational trade in the future can take 
place within the framework of the or- 
ganization of the United Nations or the 
organization which will evolve out of it. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


This means that during the war and 
for some time thereafter, private enter- 
prise in international trade can func- 
tion only under the control of, and in 
close collaboration with, the govern- 
ment. Private enterprise in each of the 
nations composing the organization of 
the United Nations is functioning under 
the same conditions. Strict controls of 
foreign trade have been set up, not only 
in the belligerent nations but also in 
those few nations that are not involved 
in the war. Some of these controls may 
persist even beyond the war. In fact, 


about the only way to remove them will . 


be by international agreement, for obvi- 
ously there is not much object in one 
nation’s removing them unless other 
nations which are affected do likewise. 

While international trade from now 
on may be subjected’to more controls 
than before, the volume of trade which 
moves through these controls should be 
greater than it was before. Prior to 
this war it was said that trade must 
. move across international boundary 
lines, or armies will. That was and is 
perfectly true. But it is just as obvious 
that we cannot suddenly remove our 
tariffs and other barriers to interna- 
tional trade. Neither can any other 
nation. Trade must flow through con- 


trolled gates in greater volume, but ad- 
justed so that it does not eventually de- 
feat itself by causing economic distress 
in either the sending or the receiving 
country. The removal of barriers must | 
be done gradually and carefully. 

The situation is somewhat analogous 
to the question of automobile traffic on 
the highways. The motorist in 1938 
(prewar) found his freedom restricted 
in many ways. He had to obey many 
rules, regulations, and traffic signals. 
But because of these very controls, all 
motorists were able to travel more freely 
and faster in the direction they wanted 
to go. The fundamental idea in that 
control was to move traffic, and not to 
prevent it. So in the after-war controls 
of international trade, we shall some 
day get the idea that in peacetime the 
object of such controls is to move traffic, _ 
and riot to stop it. 

Many of our citizens at the present — 
time are worrying about the survival of 
private enterprise in either national or 
international trade. In international 
trade they see the operations of lend- 
lease extending over the seven seas and 
they are fearful lest the collective ac- 
tion of Government supplant private 
enterprise. 

At the present time the Government 
is carrying on the lion’s share of the in- 
ternational exchange of commodities, 
and this must inevitably be the case in 
time of war. We have now reached the 
stage where practically the only foreign 
trade which moves is trade which is 
necessary as a direct contribution to the 
wan effort of the United Nations. All 
American ships which enter or leave the 
shores of the United States are under 
the direct control of the United States 
Government and must go when and 


where they are directed in furtherance , 


of the war effort. Consequently, all 
commercial shipments, even though 
made by private enterprise, must be 
carried in government-directed vessels. 
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We recognize that this collective ac- 
tion is necessary while we are at war, 
but do not believe that a desirable way 
of life for this Nation can be maintained 
unless private enterprise is restored to 
its rightful place in the field of foreign 
trade within a reasonable length of time 
after the war is over. 

The field of things which can be 
traded in collectively will doubtless be 
enlarged after the war, but there will 
still be a wide field for private enter- 
prise, and this field will expand rapidly 
with the creation of many new things 
which science and industry will develop. 
This will build up a still greater backlog 
of unsatisfied wants to be filled after the 
war is over. This backlog of unsatisfied 
wants, from the standpoint of interna- 
tional trade, and how the machinery of 
production and distribution can be 
shifted so as to supply those wants, 
form the subject of inquiry of the 
Foreign Trade Reconstruction Com- 
mittee. 


VALUE OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM 


While for the immediate future it is 
only the action of government that can 
promote international trade, we need to 
realize now more than ever before that 
in a democratic country such as ours, 
government is simply all of us acting 
together. In the plans and action of 
government all of us can participate by 
contributing the special knowledge we 
possess. It is in the special field of 
foreign trade that the National Foreign 
Trade Council, through its Foreign 
Trade Reconstruction Committee, hopes 
to add as its contribution the accumu- 
lated wisdom and experience of its 
.members, who have spent their lives in 
the highly technical and complex busi- 
ness of international commerce. At 
present they have a special responsi- 
bility in calling attention to the neces- 
sity, for the welfare of the whole coun- 


try, of continuing the reciprocal trade 
agreements program. 

Under the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934, power was given to the President 
to make trade agreements with other 
countries. This act (which has been 
renewed) expires in June 1943; and in 
order that our Government be not 
handicapped in dealing with other gov- 
ernments, looking to the greater devel- 
opment of international trade, it is very 
important that Congress should pass an 
enabling act for the continuation of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program. 
Unless the executive power of the Na- 
tion is given the right to make trade 
agreements with other nations, we shall 
have our hands tied when it comes to 
the settlement of postwar international 
trade. There is no other mechanism 
established by law to perform the par- 
ticular function of co-operative removal 
of trade barriers by reciprocal bargain- 
ing. There are facilities for improving 
our commercial relations with other 
countries through stabilizing exchange 
rates, through assisting with loans and 
otherwise in the development of other 
countries, through supporting the econo- 
mies of other countries during the war 
emergency through the direct purchase 
of their products. There is the lend- 
lease mechanism for giving and obtain- 
ing assistance in the war effort. But no 
other mechanism provides the authority 
or the bargaining power necessary to in- 
duce another country to lower or re- 
move its tariff barriers against our trade 
on the quid pro quo basis of correspond- 
ing adjustments on our part. 

After thorough study and public hear- 
ing, at which any citizen affected may 
appear, proposals in regard to a trade 
agreement with another country are 
worked out by an interdepartmental or- 
ganization of some sixty committees and 
subcommittees representing government 
agencies concerned with our foreign 
trade. They are then recommended to 
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the President, through the Secretary of 
State, for his approval. The law pro- 
vides that before concluding an agree- 
ment the President shall obtain the 
advice of the Departments of State, 
Agriculture, and Commerce, the Tariff 
Commission, and such other govern- 
ment agencies as he may see fit to 
consult. 

It is therefore necessary for the wel- 
fare of the Nation to see that power is 
given to the President, through an en- 
abling act of Congress, to continue the 
reciprocal trade agreements program 
during the critical war and postwar 
periods. 


Our MERCHANT MARINE 


Part of the problem of the reconstruc- 
tion of foreign trade will be the situa- 
tion of our American merchant marine, 
the maintenance of which is so impor- 
tant for our postwar trade. 

Prior to the present war, some twenty- 
eight nations were supporting the op- 
eration of their merchant marines to a 
greater or less extent from the public 
treasury. The subsidy varied from a 
small amount, as in the case of Nor- 
way, to the situation in Russia, where 
the merchant marine was entirely gov- 
ernment-owned and -operated. With 
the exception of certain favored routes, 
a privately owned shipping industry 
cannot ‘compete with a government- 
owned or subsidized industry. There- 
fore, if any important nation decides to 
operate its ships for the benefit of the 
nation as a whole, but without regard 
to the profits or losses made in the 
shipping industry, every other nation 
will have to operate on the same prin- 
ciple. A general agreement with regard 
to the building and operating of ships 
in international trade therefore becomes 
inevitable. 

Here we face the same problem that 
runs through all our postwar planning, 
viz., the proper relationship of collec- 
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tive effort with private enterprise. As 
foreign traders, we believe in the preser- 
vation of private enterprise in the con- 
struction and operation of ships. We 
also count on the preservation of a 
strong American merchant marine. But 
governmental action vis-a-vis other na- 
tions will be necessary to bring about 
either of these things. 

In connection with this subject, the 
American Maritime Council and the 
National Foreign Trade Council are 
jointly conducting a study of ocean- 
borne commerce as it affects the future 
of the American merchant marine. 


TRENDS IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The first World War produced very 
little permanent change in the trends of 
international trade. It is true that the 
currents were distorted and broken 
while the war lasted, but within a very 


few years after the war they had re-~ 
sumed the same general trends they 


were following before the war. 

In 1938, before the influence of war 
began to distort the currents of trade, 
Europe, with 19 per cent of the world’s 
population living on 4 per cent of the 
land area of the globe, did 51 per cent 
of the international trade of the world. 
Europe at that time was still the best 
customer of the United States and the 
biggest source of our imports. On the 
other hand, on a percentage basis, the 
share of our trade with Europe com- 
pared with other areas has shown an 
almost constant decline since 1871—a 
decline that was interrupted only tempo- 
rarily during the first World War. 
While the currents were much smaller 
in volume, our trade with Asia and the 
southwestern Pacific was’ showing the 
greatest percentage increase, and our 
trade with Latin America came next. 

History, however, does not always re- 
peat itself. There may be factors cre- 
ated in this war that will be more 
powerful in their effects on trade trends 
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than were those created in the previous 
war. Industrial development here and 
elsewhere may make a permanent dif- 
ference. We are developing the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber in this coun- 
try, and we are assisting in every way 
the development of sources of rubber in 
Latin America. We do not yet know 
just where the influence of these de- 
velopments will carry us. The same 
might be said for silk and other prod- 
ucts which we formerly imported from 
the Far East. Latin American coun- 
tries have been cut off to a great ex- 
tent from their trade with Europe and 
Asia, This has brought about a great 
increase in the industrial development 
of Latin American countries and in the 
interchange of products between the 
various countries of Latin America. 
This may make some difference in the 
historic position of that area as a 
“Source of raw materials in exchange for 
manufactured products, but how much 
of a difference we cannot tell. 
Prolonged war has a tendency to 
make every nation strive to be self-suffi- 
cient. Before the present war, Great 
Britain produced from 35 to 40 per 
cent of her food. Now she produces 
about 68 per cent. The question of 
how far to develop local agriculture as 
a source of food supply for the United 
Kingdom is one of the serious problems 
that will face that country as the war 
draws to a close. A similar situation 
prevails in other European countries, 
and we cannot yet tell what will be the 
total effect on European trade after the 
war. 
` In spite of the great development of 
shipbuilding, every effort is being made 
to reduce to the minimum the volume 
of goods that it is necessary to move in 
international trade. The dehydration 
dof meat, vegetables, fruits, eggs, and 
cereals reduces the shipping capacity 
needed to carry these products in inter- 
national trade. New habits of con- 


sumption of food and beverages are 
being developed throughout the world. 
Even in the United States this tendency 
is felt, and how far it will go and what 
will be its final effect on trade after- 
wards, if any, cannot be determined at 
this time. 


STABILITY OF EXCHANGE 


If international trade is to develop 
satisfactorily, there must be some inter- 
national arrangement which will pre- 
vent too great disturbances in the rate 
of exchange as between the currencies 
of different countries. This is a matter 
which is engaging the serious attention 
of the treasury departments of all the 
United Nations and of leading financiers 
in all countries. We cannot here enter 
into a discussion of the various pro- 
posals which are being made in this re- 
spect. We can only hope that a suc- 
cessful effort will be made to stabilize 
international exchange sufficiently to 
prevent violent changes. 

It will be desirable in the future for 
each nation to improve its method of 
national bookkeeping and for the na- 
tions to exchange complete data con- 
cerning their national economic condi- 
tion. Such statistics as are available 


` have hitherto been gathered and ana- 


lyzed by the League of Nations, and 
an excellent job has been done con- 
sidering the material available and the 
adverse conditions under which the 
League has had to work. This work 
should be enlarged and carried forward, 
and its findings of fact should be uti- 
lized to secure eventual action on the 
information concerning world conditions 
thus made available. 


DoMEstTIC WELFARE AND FOREIGN 
TRADE 


In most discussions of foreign trade, 
the consumer is the forgotten man. In 
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the final analysis, however, he is the 
one who decides what we want from 
other countries and what they want 
from us. The widespread devastation 
in Europe and Asia seems to make it 
fairly clear that we do not need to 
worry as to whether other countries will 
want ‘American goods. The difficulty 
will be for other countries to find some- 
thing which we can take in return for 
the goods and services we give them, 
and at the same time preserve a full 
level of employment in this country. 
Therefore, we shall do well to examine 
every possibility of taking goods and 
services from abroad which will add to, 
rather than detract from, the general 
welfare of this country. It is of para- 
mount importance to the entire world 
that the economic welfare of this coun- 
try should be preserved. We are the 
springboard for the prosperous rise on 
which all the world is depending. Un- 
less we have domestic prosperity in the 
United States, we shall have no pros- 
perity in foreign trade. Mass unem- 
ployment in this country, therefore, is 
one of the first things that must be 
avoided in order that we may preserve 
our buying power. 

It is estimated that the value of the 
gross output in the United States in 
1943 will be about 160 billion dollars, 
of which some 85 billion will go into 
war output. This means that if peace 
should come during this year we should 
have to look for some replacement for 
that market of 85 billion dollars’ worth 
of war goods; and the longer the war 
lasts, the greater will be the amount of 
replacement which must take place. 

On the other hand, the war is creat- 
ing a tremendous backlog of unfilled 
wants for nonwar goods, and if we can 
make the shift to peacetime production 
and consumption, we shall be able to 
avoid unemployment. During the war, 
great advances have been made in the 
development of new products. Our 
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newspapers and magazines carry many 
columns of advertisements of new things 
which it is promised will be available 
after the war. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that in other countries new prod- 
ucts are likewise being developed which 
we shall want, and that our new prod- 
ucts will be eagerly wanted abroad as 
well as at home. 

In a certain sense, the problem of the 
reconstruction of our foreign trade is 
very similar to the problem of the re- 
construction of our domestic trade. 
Foreign countries are the consumers of 
our production, and we are the con- 
sumers of their production. Of recent 
years about 7 to 8 per cent of our na- 
tional production has been exported. 
This percentage varies widely in differ- 
ent commodities and industries, but gen- 
erally speaking, most of those who pro- 
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duce for the export market produce still / 


more for the home market. Our pro- 
ducers of all classes—manufacturers, 
farmers, miners, lumbermen, in short, 
everyone who is engaged in production 
—must face the responsibility of main- 
taining full employment so that there 
will be consumers who have the power 
to satisfy their wants when peace re- 
turns. 
The best brains of this country, both 
in government and in private enterprise, 
are now earnestly seeking a solution to 
that problem. We who are interested 
in foreign trade can best contribute our 
share toward that solution by bringing 
the considerations of world-wide inter- 
national commerce into close relation 
with the domestic problem and correlat- 
ing our postwar planning. To this end, 
the Foreign Trade Reconstruction Com- 
mittee of the National Foreign Trade 
Council is collaborating in the study of 
postwar trade with the Committee for 
Economic Development in -order to 
avoid overlapping and duplication of 
effort in solving the interlocking prob- 
lem of foreign and domestic commerce. 
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COUNCILS oF UNITED NATIONS 


From now on, the governments of the 
United Nations will doubtless need to 
counsel continuously with one another 
regarding this matter. Therefore all of 
us must‘ endeavor to attain some unity 
of thought as to what, as a nation, we 
need to have and what we can give in 
international trade, so that we shall be 
able, with a clear concept of what must 
be done, to join the other United Na- 
tions in the inescapable responsibility 
of devising some form of world or- 
ganization which will prevent any one 
nation hereafter from attempting to 
dominate the world by force, and to 
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establish a satisfactory design for inter- 
national living in the economic as well 
as the political field. The presence in 
these councils not only of statesmen 
but also of businessmen who are ex- 
pert in international trade, shipping, 
and finance, is necessary because in the 
end, world order will depend on the 
quality of the men who are the leaders 
in these councils of the United Nations. 
If they are strong, wise, and experi- 
enced, it may be possible to maintain 
peace on earth through the good will of 
men who are strongly organized for the 
purpose; but above all, they must be 
and remain well organized.. 
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The Postwar International Economic Position 
of the United States 


By Marcus NADLER 


O LONG as the war continues and 
the conditions of peace are un- 
. known, it is impossible to make any 
definite statements as to the interna- 
tional economic position of the United 
States in the postwar period. However, 
an analysis of the effects of the first 
World War, the developments since 
then, and the changes that the present 
war has already brought about, will 
make it possible at least to outline the 
probable position of the United States 
in the postwar world and to draw cer- 
tain conclusions. 


EFFECTS OF THE Last WAR 


The first World War caused a funda- 
mental change in the international eco- 
nomic position of the United States. 
The industrialization of the country 
was greatly accelerated. This in turn 
had marked effects on the character of 
the foreign trade of the country. While 
prior to 1914 the United States im- 
ported largely manufactured goods and 
exported raw materials and foodstuffs, 
after the war imports consisted pri- 
marily of industrial raw materials and 
foodstuffs, while exports were primarily 
manufactured goods. Within the short 
period of four years the United States 
made the transition from a debtor to a 
creditor nation. In 1914 the United 
States was estimated to be a debtor on 
international accounts to the extent of 
2 to 3 billion dollars, while at the end 
of 1919 this country was a creditor na- 
tion, if war debts are included, to the 
extent of 14 billion dollars. 

A creditor nation which wishes to re- 
ceive interest, amortization, dividends, 
and profits on its foreign investments 
must be willing to admit more goods 
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and services than it exports. The 
United States, however, continued to 
adhere to the policy of fostering exports 
and impeding imports. During its first 
ten years as a creditor nation, tariffs 
were raised twice—in 1922 and in 1930. 
But during that period the United 
States freely exported capital, thus sup- 
plying the dallar exchange needed by 
foreign countries to pay for our prod- 
ucts and to meet the service on our in- 
vestments abroad. It was evident from 
the beginning that the moment the out- 
flow of capital and short-term credit 
from the United States came to an end, 
foreign governments, as well as corpora- 


tions, would be unable to service théir—~ 


obligations contracted in this country. 

The inevitable happened in the early 
thirties. The events since that time are 
only too well known and need not be 
repeated here. By the end of 1941, 
43.6 per cent of the total foreign dollar 
loans publicly offered in the United 
States and still outstanding were in de- 
fault. The amount of foreign securities 
held by American investors had - also 
greatly decreased, through amortization, 
repatriation, and settlement of defaulted 
obligations. It has been estimated that 
at the end of 1941 foreign dollar bonds 
still outstanding and held in the United 
States amounted to 4,900 million dollars. 

In the meantime, the unsettled eco- 
nomic and political conditions through- 
out the world caused a constant flow of 
foreign funds to the United States, pri- 
marily in the form of gold. This move- 
ment was intensified by the liquidation 
of a considerable part of American di- 
rect investments throughout the world. 
Thus, the decade of the thirties and the 
outbreak of the war in Europe saw the 
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virtual liquidation of the foreign in- 
vestments of the United States created 
during the first World War and during 
the twenties. Although the United 
States Treasury still carries on its books 
- the indebtedness of foreign governments 
to the United States Government in an 
amount of over 15 billion dollars, there 
is no expectation that even a small part 
of this sum will ever be paid. Thus the 
United States is a creditor on long-term 
capital largely in default, and a debtor 
on short-term accounts. - 


THE Lessons LEARNED 


Developments during the past decade 
have taught the American people and 
the Government valuable lessons which 
may have a very important bearing on 
the postwar period. First, it was force- 
fully brought home to the people of 
this country that a nation cannot ex- 
port without importing. The reciprocal 
trade agreements negotiated by Secre- 
tary of State Hull with a number of 
countries prove that this lesson was not 
without effect. In all probability the 
people of the United States now realize 
that if this country is to export large 
quantities of products after the war, it 
must stand ready to accept commodities 
and services from other nations in ex- 
change. 

The second important lesson that has 
been learned is that external loans con- 
tracted for financing war expenditures 
cannot be repaid. A foreign loan can 
be serviced and amortized if the pro- 
ceeds are used for the purpose of in- 
creasing the productive capacity of the 
country. Obviously, this cannot take 
place when the loans are contracted for 
the purpose of waging war. The lend- 
lease laws and the various arrange- 
ments between the United States and 
the other members of the United Na- 
tions have taken the dollar sign out of 
the transactions. ‘The Lend-Lease Act 
provides that 


the terms and conditions upon which any 
such foreign government receives any aid 

.. Shall be those which the President 
deems satisfactory, and the benefit to the 
United States may be payment or repay- 
ment in kind or property, or any other di- 
rect or indirect benefit which the President 
deems satisfactory. 


At the end of the war, therefore, the 
world will start with practically a clean 
slate. There will be no necessity of 
settling war debts or of paying repara- 
tions stated in terms of currency, with 
the consequent transfer problem. ‘There 
will be no great international indebted- 
ness privately contracted. As was 
pointed out before, the creditor position 
of the United States has been drastically 
reduced. This is true to an even greater 
extent of Great Britain, where the 
liquidation of foreign securities held by 
British investors has been tremendously 
accelerated by the war. ‘The postwar 
period, therefore, will not be confronted 
with the difficult transfer problems 
which arose immediately at the end of 
World War I. 


Economic CONDITIONS At END oF WAR 


Economic conditions in the world and 
in the individual countries at the end of 
the war will also differ materially from 
those existing prior to 1939. So far as 
the United States is concerned, the 
country will be more industrialized 
than ever before and more economically 
self-sufficient. A number of commodi- 
ties previously imported will be pro- 
duced within the country. Wages in 
the United States have already risen 
substantially, and it is certain that pro- 
duction costs after the war will be 
higher than before. To counteract this, 
American industrial concerns undoubt- 
edly will endeavor to obtain new and 
improved machinery to increase the effi- 
ciency of labor, and a great deal of 
machinery and equipment will there- 
fore become available for export. 
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This country will be the first tore- 
move exchange restrictions, thus mak- 
ing the dollar, at least for some time, 
practically the only international cur- 
rency. This in turn will enable Ameri- 
can banking institutions to engage in 
financing world trade on a larger scale 
than before. It is fair to assume that 
the transition from a war to a peace 
economy will be completed more rapidly 
in the United States than in any other 
major country of the world, and this 
will enable the United States not merely 
to assist in the reconstruction of Europe 
but also to aid in developing the re- 
tarded areas throughout the world. 

The rest of the Western Hemisphere 
will also have undergone great economic 
changes as a result of the war. Indus- 
trialization there, too, has progressed 
at a rapid rate. New industries have 
been established in Canada, Argentina, 
Brazil, and a number of other coun- 
tries. In addition, the national eco- 
nomies of the individual countries, and 
particularly agriculture, have become 
more diversified. It is logical to as- 
sume that some of the war plants con- 
structed in the British Dominions and 
colonies will be converted to the pro- 
duction of peacetime goods. Hence, 
the Western Hemisphere will be less de- 
pendent on the importation of manufac- 
tured goods than before the war. 

Great and far-reaching changes will 
occur also on the continent of Europe, 
which will have lost its traditional place 
as a converter of raw materials into 
manufactured goods. The productive 
machinery of the Continent will be to a 
considerable extent in ruins, and it will 
be quite some time before the European 
economies will have been readjusted 
and reconstructed. 

The position of Great Britain, too, 
has undergone a great change. As a 
result of the war, agriculture is playing 
a much more important role in the na- 
tional economy of the British Isles than 
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has been the case for one hundred 
years. It is safe to assume that it will 
become increasingly important in the 
postwar period. Furthermore, the tra- 
ditional invisible exports of Great 
Britain, consisting of income derived 
from foreign investments, shipping, in- 
surance, and earnings of the City of 
London, will be materially smaller than 
was the case prior to 1939. It is well 
known that a large amount of foreign 
securities held in Great Britain has been 
repatriated since the outbreak of the 
war, and this process is still continuing. 
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A large proportion of American securi- | 


ties and properties owned by British na- 
tionals has been either sold outright to 
American investors or pledged as col- 
lateral for loans from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. What the 
position of shipping will be after the 
war is impossible to predict. It is, 
however, already certain that competi- 
tion from the United States will þe 
greater than before the war. Further- 
more, the City of London will not able 
to play the same role as it did prior to 
1914 and from 1925 to 1931. 

Great changes are also bound to oc- 
cur in the Far East, notably in the Brit- 
ish and Dutch possessions. These ter- 
ritories are large producers of rubber 
and tin, the greater portion of which 
was shipped to the United States. The 
development of synthetic rubber and of 
substitutes for tin will materially re-; 
duce the demand for these commodities 
in this country. Unless new markets 
for the natural rubber and tin are found, 
these territories, too, are bound to un- 
dergo great economic changes which will 
also affect the balance of payments of 
Great Britain and the Netherlands. 
These far-reaching changes throughout 
the world, brought about by the war, 


will have a direct bearing on the inter- 


national economic position of the United 
States. 
It should not be assumed, however, 
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that industrialization and diversification 
of the national economies of individual 
countries will lead to a reduction in the 
volume of international trade. The op- 
posite is true. Industrialization invari- 
ably raises the standard of living of the 
people, resulting in a growing demand 
for new types of goods and services. 
To be sure, the composition of the trade 
undergoes a considerable change. The 
volume and the value are not reduced, 
however, unless direct measures are taken 
to restrict international exchange of 
commodities. The rapid growth of the 
foreign trade of Germany, Japan, and 
Canada after those countries were in- 
dustrialized offers conclusive proof that 
industrialization does not necessarily 
lead to a reduction in foreign trade. 


AMERICAN Export OF CAPITAL IN 
THE POSTWAR PERIOD 


From the above analysis it is now 
possible to draw certain tentative con- 
clusions as to what the international 
economic position of the United States 
may be in the postwar period. It is not 
likely that this country will become an 
exporter of capital in the form of pub- 
licly offered bonds. When a foreign na- 
tion borrows abroad, it immediately as- 
sumes the obligation of paying interest 
and principal in the currency of the 
creditor country. This presupposes that 
the supply of foreign exchange is ade- 
quate and also that there are no great 
restrictions on the international ex- 
change of commodities and services. 

For at least a number of years, the 
demand for American products, particu- 
larly machinery and equipment, is 
bound to be exceedingly great. With 
the exception of certain minerals and 
foodstuffs, for which there may be a 
great demand in this country, there will 
be no commodities which the United 
States will have to import in large 
quantities. The importation of certain 
commodities, such as coffee, cocoa, and 
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tea, in the immediate postwar years will 
supply no dollar exchange, since sub- 
stantial quantities have already been 
acquired by the United States and paid 
for either in dollar balances or through 
lend-lease shipments, and stored in the 
respective countries because of lack of 
shipping facilities. Consequently, for a 
number of years after the war, foreign 
nations would be unable to obtain the 
necessary dollar exchange with which 
to meet debt service if they obtained 
loans in this country. It is therefore 
not to the interest of foreign countries 
to appear as borrowers in the American 
market. 

It is often stated that after the war 
the United States Government, through 
lend-lease or other arrangements, will 
play an important role in the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of Europe and in 
the development of the retarded areas. 
Whether this will happen, it is impos- 
sible to state. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether the assistance rendered by 
the United States Government in the 
postwar period will assume very large 
proportions. There is no doubt that 
the people of the United States will con- 
tribute generously toward feeding and 
clothing the destitute all over the world. 
This, however, will be primarily an act 
of relief and not of reconstruction or 
economic development. It is also quite 
possible that the United States Govern- 
ment may place a certain amount of 
gold or dollar balances at the disposal 
of individual central banks or of some 
international central banking institution 
in order to help restore the currency 
systems of certain countries. But aside 
from such assistance, it is not likely 
that the United States Government will 
be able to place large sums at the dis- 
posal of foreign countries, with the pos- 
sible exception of China. 

In considering the postwar role of the 
United States Government in interna- 
tional economic relations, the fact 
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should not be overlooked that the pub- 
lic debt of the United States will be 
exceedingly large and may amount to 
between 250 and 300 billion dollars, 
necessitating an annual debt service of 
between 5 and 6 billion dollars. Taxes 
will be burdensome, and there will be a 
clamor for alleviation. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is hardly likely that the 
Congress would appropriate large sums 
of money for the reconstruction of 
foreign countries. 

China, however, may be an excep- 
tion, Decause it will be to the interest 
of the United States to have a friendly 
and strong country on the continent of 
Asia for the maintenance of stable po- 
litical conditions in the Far East. It 
may be expected, therefore, that the 
United States Government will make 
loans or grants to China for the pur- 
pose cf aiding that country in develop- 
ing its natural resources, particularly 
electric power and transportation. 


UNITED STATES DIRECT INVESTMENTS 
ABROAD 


The export of capital by the United 
States in the postwar period will be pri- 
marily through direct investments, i.e., 
construction of industrial plants in vari- 
ous parts of the world, opening of mines, 
and, in general, development of the 


natural resources of retarded countries. | 


Such direct investments will be made, 
not by the Government, but by private 
industrial concerns. 

At the end of the war there will be 
an excess of machinery and equipment 
of various types. Some of the equip- 
ment will be obsolete for use in the 
United States, because the high cost of 
labor and production in general stimu- 
lates constant improvement in designs 
and the construction of new labor-sav- 
ing equipment. The machinery and 
equipment could, however, still be used 
very effectively in countries where the 
cost oi production, and particularly of 


labor, is lower than in this country. 
This will apply particularly to ma- 
chinery and equipment employed in 
processing raw materials of which there 
is an abundance in those countries. 

One can therefore expect that after 
the war a number of ‘American indus- 
trial concerns will transfer some of 
their own machinery to other countries 
and thus aid in their industrialization. 
‘This will apply primarily to the Far 
East, notably China, the Middle and 
Near East, and South America. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN Direct INVEST- 
MENTS AND PORTFOLIO LOANS 


It may be argued, however, that the 
same difficulties that foreign nations 
have had in the past and will encounter 
again in making payments on their 
foreign currency obligations will arise 
in connection with the transfer abroad 
of profits and dividends of foreign sub- 
sidiaries. Such an assumption is not 
correct, since there is a great difference 
between these two types of foreign in- 
vestments. 

In the case of portfolio loans, as was 
pointed out before, the servicing of the 
bonds creates a demand for dollar ex- 
change immediately after the issue has 
been floated. ‘This, however, is not 
true in connection with foreign direct 
investments. No enterprise expects its 
foreign subsidiary to show a profit from 
the inception of operations. Some time 
must elapse before the company reaches 
a “break-even” point. Furthermore, 
even after a subsidiary shows profits, 
they are not immediately transferred to 
the parent company abroad. As a gen-: 
eral rule, for the first few years the 
profits are used to improve the plant or 
for expansion. Hence, the necessity for 
foreign subsidiaries to transfer funds 


does not arise until several years after 4 


the importation of the capital. 
In contrast to bond loans, on which 
service must be maintained regardless 
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of unpredictable economic and political 
events adversely affecting the debtor 
country, dividends and profits are paid 
only when earned. Thus, foreign sub- 
sidiaries face the problem of remitting 
profits to the parent companies only in 
prosperous years, when as a rule no 
transfer difficulties exist. In periods 
of economic depression, subsidiaries do 
not operate at a profit, and hence no 
transfer problem arises. Unlike bond- 
holders, stockholders do not expect 
regular paymenis or guaranteed rates 
of dividends. Even if a foreign sub- 
sidiary cannot transfer profits, the earn- 
ings of the parent company at home 
may be sufficient to pay interest on its 
bonds and dividends on its stocks. 
Furthermore, the inability of a sub- 
sidiary to transfer earned profits or de- 

glared dividends to the parent company 


y not affect the credit standing of 
h 


e foreign country, as is the case when 
debt service is suspended because of 
transfer difficulties. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
THroucH DIRECT INVESTMENTS 


Direct investments have a number of 
other advantages. They furnish foreign 
countries with managerial and technical 
skill which is particularly lacking in un- 
developed countries. In this way an 
opportunity is offered to native labor 


to acquire skills, which in turn gradu- | 


ally leads to industrialization carried 
out with domestic capital. It would be 
advisable for American enterprises, in 
organizing subsidiaries in foreign coun- 


tries, to afford local investors an oppor-. 


tunity to participate in the new venture 
through stock ‘purchase and thus share 
in the management. Such an arrange- 
ment would do much to eliminate the 
charges of foreign exploitation, and 
might provide protection against dis- 
criminatory legislation. 

The establishment of satisfactory re- 


lations between foreign subsidiaries and 
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the local population and government de- 
serves the most careful attention. If 
not properly handled, and particularly 
if the people feel that their resources 
are exploited by absentee owners, this 
will give rise to rabid nationalism and 
ultimately to expropriation. Mixed 
ownership and management offers one 
solution, but this, too, involves many 
problems. 

In analyzing the international eco- 
nomic position of the United States, 
one can, therefore, foresee the establish- 
ment of American subsidiary factories 
in a number of countries, especially in 
economically retarded areas. By fur- 
nishing these countries with machinery 
and technical skill the United States 
will enable them to develop their natu- 
ral resources and to increase the effi- 
ciency of labor. The standard of living 
of a nation can be raised not through 
gifts, charity, or “handouts,” but only 
through hard work. So long as a coun- 
try is unable to acquire modern ma- 
chinery, and the unit output of its la- 
bor is low, the standard of living is 
bound to be low. Hence, the greatest 
assistance the United States could ren- 
der to the rest of the world in the post- 
war period would be to help it develop 
its natural resources and to increase the 
productivity of its labor. This can best 
be achieved through direct investments. 


SHORT-TERM LOANS 


The United States will probably be 
the first country to lift the war restric- 
tions on foreign exchange transactions. 
These restrictions were imposed, not 
for the purpose of protecting the in- 
ternational exchange value of the dol- 
lar, but to prevent the Axis powers from 
utilizing their own dollar assets and 
those of the governments and nationals 
of occupied countries. After the oc- 
cupied countries have been liberated 
and lawful governments restored, the 
“frozen” foreign funds will be made 
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available to the rightful owners. The 
dollar will thus become the first impor- 
tant currency free from governmental 
restrictions. 

The foreign demand for dollars will 
be great because of the prospective abil- 
ity of the United States to supply com- 
modities needed throughout the world. 
This will afford American banks the op- 
portunity to expand their international 
businass and to make the dollar ac- 
ceptance the international medium of 
exchange. For some time, at least 
until the currencies of the leading coun- 
tries of the world have been stabilized 
and the restrictions on international 
transactions removed, the United States 
will hold in international trade and 
finance the position relinquished by 
London, Amsterdam, and Paris. 

It is not certain, however, whether 
the banks in the United States will avail 
themselves of this opportunity. The 
past experience of American banks with 
their foreign short-term loans was not 
favorable. During and shortly after 
the last war, American banks greatly 
expanded their activities and established 
a number of branches and overseas 
banks abroad. But the collapse in 
prices of internationally traded staples 
in 1920 and the wide fluctuations in 
foreign exchange rates inflicted heavy 
losses on them, and they curtailed their 
activities. In the middle of the twen- 
ties the banks again extended large 
short-term credits to corporations and 
banks on the continent of Europe, no- 
tably in Germany, Austria, and Hun- 
gary. ‘These transactions, too, resulted 
in very substantial losses. 

An analysis of the causes of the losses 
suffered by American banks on their 
international business reveals that in 
many transactions the borrowers used 
the funds for unsound purposes. Thus, 
during World War I and in the early 
postwar period, the banks financed a 
number of transactions which were 


represented to them as short-term self- 
liquidating operations but which in re- 
ality were speculative deals of the bor- 
rowers, who were unable to meet their 
obligations once prices of the commodi- 
ties or rates of the foreign exchanges 
involved dropped precipitously. The 
losses of American banks on the short- 
term credits granted to Germany and 
other continental European countries 
were caused primarily by the abuse of 
acceptance credits by the drawers 
(domiciled bills) and by the immobili- 
zation of short-term foreign loans in - 
long-term domestic investments. The 
fact must not be overlooked that the 
American banks did not have the ex- 
perience of those in Europe in the field 
of international finance, and hence costly 
mistakes were unavoidable. While the 
losses have been written off, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the banks hay 
not forgotten the sad experience, E a 
that they are now well prepared to avail 
themselves of the opportunities which 
the immediate postwar period will offer. 

If after the war American business 
enterprises establish subsidiary com- 
panies and construct branch factories 
abroad, the need for international bank- 
ing services will be even greater. This, 
in turn, may lead to the opening of new 
branches and agencies as well as the 
organization of overseas banking insti- 
tutions by the American banks. 


THe ROLE oF THE GOVERNMENT 


It may be expected that the role of 
the Government in the granting of short- 
term credits and the financing of the 
exportation cf capital goods will be 
even more important than in the ex- 
tension of long-term loans. The Gov- 
ernment has élready established a num- 
ber of agencies engaged in the extension 
of medium- and short-term credits to~¥ 
foreign governments. These institu- 
tions have acquired considerable experi- 
ence and, on the whole, have handled 
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their affairs on a sound basis. It is cer- 
tain that the Export-Import Bank will 
continue its operations in the postwar 
period, and it may have a very impor- 
tant part in financing the exportation 
of such capital goods as railway and 
electrical „equipment, machinery, and 
similar items. Other agencies created 
during the war may also be retained, 
not only for the reconstruction of the 
devastated areas but also for the de- 
velopment of retarded countries. 


NECESSARY PREREQUISITES 


The preceding analysis indicates that 
economic conditions prevailing in ‘the 
postwar world will favor increased 
American economic activities abroad. 
Whether this will materialize, however, 

will depend on a number of conditions. 

_ The first of these conditions is inter- 
national political stability. American 
corporations will not be willing to es- 
tablish branches abroad or to invest 
funds in the development of the natu- 
ral resources of foreign countries or co- 
operate with local capital unless they 
have the assurance that their activities 
will not be interrupted by or suffer 
from international political disturb- 
ances. Hence, the extent of American 
economic operations abroad in the post- 
war period will depend largely on the 
treaties of peace and on international 
political conditions prevailing in many 
parts of the world. 

Stable internal political conditions 
are a second prerequisite for investing 
abroad. American corporation execu- 
tives will not invest the assets entrusted 
to them by the stockholders unless they 
are reasonably sure that the countries 
in which they contemplate construction 
of plants will enjoy a fair degree of 
political stability. If the world at large 
or some individual countries witness 
civil strife and unfavorable political 
conditions prevail, there will be great 
hesitancy on the part of Americans to 


place their funds abroad. In addition, 
Americans will want assurances that 
their property rights in foreign coun- 
tries will be protected and that they 
will not be discriminated against. 

Stable currency conditions and the 
removal of burdensome restrictions on 
the movement of international trade 
would also act as great stimuli to 
American investments abroad. ‘The 
possibility that taxes in many countries 
may be lower than those in the United 
States may also act as an incentive to 
the establishment of American branch 
factories in foreign countries. 


CoNCLUSION 


If economic and political conditions 
in the postwar period are favorable, one 
can visualize a rapid expansion of 
American interests abroad. In contrast 
to the twenties, when this expansion 
took the form primarily of loans to gov- 
ernments and political subdivisions, at 
the end of the present war the export of 
capital will be primarily in the form 
of direct investments. The latter form 
of investment will be more beneficial to 
the foreign countries as well as to the 
United States. So far as the former are 
concerned, they will not be confronted 
with the difficult transfer problems aris- 
ing out of the flotation of foreign loans. 
Furthermore, the proceeds of foreign 
loans were not always used to the best 
advantage of the borrowers, and often 
the gains derived from them were not 
commensurate with the new burdens as- 
sumed. Direct investments, on the 
other hand, will increase the produc- 
tivity of the respective countries and 
thus raise the standard of living of their 
people. As for the United States, such 
investments abroad will create a con- 
stant demand for American machinery 
and equipment as well as for financing 
facilities. 

Foreign economic expansion can be 
very fruitful or can lead to distrust and 
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conflicts. It is therefore necessary to 
study this problem now and to ascer- 
tain what countries will be the most 
suitable for American investments and 
what forms these investments shall take. 
The days of ruthless exploitation of 
natural resources by absentee owners 
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are gone, and nobody desires their re- 
turn. American investments in Canada 
offer a good example to follow, for they 
have not only proved profitable to both 
countries, but they have also contrib- 
uted materially to the friendly relations 
existing between the two neighbors. 
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Recognition of Cultural Diversities 
in the Postwar World ` 


By Rura BENEDICT 


N THE United States the serious 
scientific study of other races and 

other cultures consciously chosen be- 
cause they lay outside our own cultural 
background has ranked as a somewhat 
esoteric pursuit. It did not have be- 
hind it the practical considerations that 
it had in the British Empire or in Ger- 
many; it was far from our national con- 
cerns. This war is changing these con- 
ditions, and the postwar world will 
intensify them. Success and failure in 
our own national economy will hang 
upon the degree to which we are able 
to work with races and nations whose 
social order and whose behavior and 
attitudes are strange to us. 

This strangeness Americans have 
typically met under conditions little 
calculated to serve as guides for the 
postwar situation. Our national ex- 
perience in Americanizing millions of 
Europeans whose chief wish was to be- 
come Americans has been a heady wine 
which has made us believe, as perhaps 
no nation before us has ever believed, 
that, given the slimmest chance, all 
peoples -will pattern themselves upon 
our model. This conviction is an inte- 
gral part of all that is best in our na- 
tional character, of our moral convic- 
tions of rightness, of our unwillingness 
to use naked force. We do not believe 
that we shall have to knock people over 
the head to make them adopt the bless- 
ings of our civilization; we are con- 
vinced that they will want to. 

1 This paper is presented as part of the pro- 
gram of the Council on Intercultural Relations 
which is attempting to develop a series of sys- 
tematic understandings of the great contempo- 
rary cultures so that the special values of each 


may be maintained and enhanced in the post- 
war world. 
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The postwar world will bring us face 
to face with a quite different situation; 
and just insofar as the United Nations 
succeed in operating through mutual co- 
operation, the need for cultural under- 
standing will be intensified. Deep-lying 
cultural diversities were not a matter of 
intensely practical moment so long as 
the relationship of Western nations to 
the rest of the world was authoritarian, 
whether in political or in industrial en- 
terprises. In such relationships the 
foreigner deals with the whole culture 
only tangentially, and needs only iso- 
lated bits of understanding of the cul- 
ture with which he deals. But the co- 
operation of the United Nations in the 
postwar world, President Roosevelt has 
said, is to “lay the basis of that endur- 
ing world understanding upon which 
mankind depends for its peace and its 
freedom.” To realize that goal, we shall 
have need of the kind of knowledge 
which results in understanding. 


RAcE PREJUDICE UNFOUNDED 


This article presents some of the con- 
siderations from my own field of an- 
thropology if the United Nations in the 
postwar world are indeed to lay such a 
basis of enduring world understanding. 
We shall have to deal with all the races 
of the world, and the stock American 
reaction to differences of race is a judg- 
ment of superiority or inferiority. Sci- 
entific work on race, on the contrary, 
proves that racial physical differences 
are nonfunctional, and contrast sharply 
in that respect with physical specializa- 
tions among animals. In domesticated 
animals other than man, inherited 
physiological traits make some dogs 
fitted for hunting and some for pulling 
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loads; but in mankind, racial differ- 
ences are hair texture, nose form, 
cephalic index, skin color, and the like. 
No one race has a more useful hair or 
nose or head shape. Very light skin 
color penalizes some white men in the 
tropics and they have to take precau- 
tions, but many white breeds suffer no 
difficult at all. 

Scientific work has shown also that 
no race has a monopoly of superior in- 
dividuals. Good intellect, good health, 
and good moral character are distributed 
in all races, and, given propitious social 
conditions, increase steeply. The ar- 
rogance of race prejudice is an arrogance 
which defies what is scientifically known 
of human races. 


EACH CULTURE May BE SATISFACTORY 
TO Its MEMBERS 


The crucial differences which distin- 
guish human societies and human beings 
are not biological. They are cultural, 
and in a co-operative postwar world we 
shall have to have some understanding 
of these cultural differences. This is a 
truism which is often read off to mean 
that in a reconstruction program we 
should provide food that the recipients 
will accept, or plan houses such as they 
are accustomed to live in. Of course. 
But the anthropologist does not mean 
this. He means that in estimating be- 
havior which is culturally our own as 
well as in estimating that which is alien 
to us, we must see it as a historical 
product, man-made and inevitably par- 
tial. Nc one culture has ever developed 
all human potentialities; it has always 
selected certain capacities, mental and 
emotionel and moral, and stifled others. 
Each culture is a system of values 
which may well complement the values 
in another. No culture, except as it 
functions to decrease or increase the 
1appiness of its members, can be ranged 


2 Because of the different goals for which 
jeople strive in different cultures and the dif- 
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on a psychological scale of values. To 
those who live within each culture, its 
ways of ordering existence are auto- 
matic, and they cannot function effi- 
ciently if basic reversals of habit are 
required of them. 

These cultural patterns are coherent 
within themselves. They are not for- 
tuitous congeries of traits. This is in- 
evitable, since these cultures are carried 
by living men end women in their ha- 
bituated bodies and minds. Some cul- 
tures are more and some are less inte- 
grated, but there is a limit beyond 
which lack of integration produces 
catastrophic psychic conflict in indi- 
viduals and chaos in society. Anthro- 
pologists have brought together from 
small, compact, primitive tribes docu- 
mentation on extremely coherent value- 
systems, and after such training, the 
more closely one looks even at modern 
civilizations, the more systematic and 
coherent they appear. Crucial cultural 
situations in early childhood or in 
adolescence, certain acts the society 
specifically rewards throughout life, un- 
derlie attitudes and behavior that are 
politically standardized and are basic 
in class relations and in trade. They 
hold together, and any one item must 
be taken in conjunction with the whole 
structure or it has no relevance. Each 
item is, as it were, a brick in a total 
structure; and tearing out the bricks 
indiscriminately, however inconsequen- 
tial they seem, may bring the whole 
structure down in ruins. This does not 
mean that change is impossible, but that 
changes have to be adapted to the exist- 
ing building. 

With every occupied country the 
United States assists in freeing from 
Axis domination, with every Asiatic 
country where we operate in co-opera- 
tion with the existing culture, the need 
for intelligent understanding of that 


ferent character structure induced, what happi- 


ness consists in differs in different societies. 
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country and its ways of life will be 
crucial. These nations will very likely 
not respond to appeals with which we 
are familiar, and not value rewards 
which seem to us irresistible. The dan- 
ger—and it would be fatal to world 
peace—is that in our ignorance of their 
cultural values we shall meet in head-on 
collision and incontinently fall back on 
the old pattern of imposing our own 
values by force. 


Our IDEA OF DEMOCRACY 


I have selected one such area of be- 
havior which can be mapped out and in 
which we could be forewarned. It con- 
cerns both the ideology and the prac- 
tice of democracy itself. Democracy in 
its cross cultural meaning is best de- 
scribed by Lincoln’s phrase—‘of the 
‘people, by the people and for the 
people”; but democracy in different 
parts of the world has necessarily been 
additionally defined to include the prac- 
tices that are in each case relied upon 
to give the people a voice in their own 
affairs. Especially in the United States 
it means extended suffrage, representa- 
tive government, and the party system. 
To democracy as thus defined, we have 
strong ethical commitments and a na- 
tional loyalty. In our postwar co-op- 
eration with other parts of the world 
these deep loyalties will inevitably lead 
Americans to believe that adoption of 
our system is the one trustworthy means 
to democratic government. 

In the United States, political de- 
mocracy is inseparable from acceptance 
of the will of the majority and protec- 
tion of the minority. It is a two-party 
system which, when there is no issue at 
stake between the two parties, has by 
its own logic to carry on the conflict as 
if there were. This is true because our 
political system necessarily involves a 
group which is “in” and a group which 
is “out,” and the “outs” must, if the 
_ system is to function, have the right to 
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change places. The “ins” therefore 
must, within the framework of the sys- 
tem, leave open to the “outs” the possi- 
bility of becoming “ins.” It is one of 
our firm cultural dogmas that the ma- 
jority will be speaking and acting for 
the common welfare; but from the 
standpoint of cultures which do not 
have this system, there seems to be no 
provision that this will be true. As far 
as our system goes, there may be little 
choice as to which speaks more clearly 
for considered public welfare. All that 
is basic to our system is that both 
parties speak and act for themselves 
and for their own interests. 


CONTRASTING IDEA OF DEMOCRACY 


I have stressed the dangers as they 
appear to those who are not born and 
bred to the system, because it is im- 
portant to realize that only the western 
fringe of Europe shares with North 
America and Australia this system of 
political democracy. Elsewhere it is 
alien or has been most insecurely poised 
for certain brief intervals upon differ- 
ent arrangements. The rest of the 
world has a contrasting arrangement 
upon which its peoples build the de- 
mocracy they have. Whereas our de- 
mocracy is based on a dogma of con- 
flicting interests which must present 
themselves under any and all circum- 
stances, their democracy is based on a 
dogma of reconcilability of interests, 
the key to which can be found in any 
and all circumstances by men of good 
will. 

Obviously, neither of these dogmas is 
objectively true; one system chooses 
and elaborates one ever present aspect 
of community relations, and the other 
a different one. Those cultures which 
have selected the reconcilability of local 
interests do not create minorities in or- 
der to arrive at social decisions or to 
carry out group projects. There are no 
“ins” and no “outs.” Social action in 
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regard to their own affairs is taken by 
the local community through a council 
of elders in close touch with all villagers. 
This council has great responsibilities: 
seeing that state taxes are met, naming 
workers for public projects sponsored 
by the community, sometimes making 
all arrangements for calendric festivals, 
sometimes periodically reallotting land 
according to the needs of families. The 
elders, in order to maintain their posi- 
tion, must keep their identification, even 
when they are collecting taxes or rent, 
not with the state or with the land- 
lords but with the village, and the sanc- 
tion invoked for social control and ac- 
tivities is rooted in village solidarity. 


Cur1na’s Form or DEMOCRACY 


China is an excellent illustration of 
this kind of political organization. Its 
traditional procedures are still basic to 
its culture, whatever the dislocations of 
the last few years. We all concede that 
China has been a great democratic coun- 
try. But no smallest fraction of its 
right to be called democratic comes 
from its national or even its provincial 
administrations. At these levels there 
is no representative assembly and no 
official elected by the people. At these 
levels the people have no voice. Po- 
litically speaking, China is democratic 
only by virtue of organized local re- 
sponsibility. 

A community has two groups of re- 
sponsible citizens, the first group made 
up of heads of all extended families and 
the other group composed of scholars, 
large landowners, and especially hon- 
ored local citizens. Neither of these 
groups has any voice at the provincial 
or national level. Provincial and na- 
tional governments inform the heads-of- 
families council of the amount of the 
tax, and these family heads see that the 
stipulated sums are ready for the tax 
collector. Local defense, care of water- 
ways and irrigation, provision for ca- 
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lendric feasts and ritual, are the con- 
cern of the local councils. To these 
functions were added by the 1938 gov- 
ernment subsidies the highly congenial 
corporate activities of local agrarian and 
industrial co-cperatives. 

Offenders were generally dealt with 
in the extended family, and Confucian 
morality demanded that neither the 
older nor the younger generation de- 
nounce the other, but that every effort 
be made to rehabilitate the person who 
acted in opposition to the mores. The 
present Chungking government has le- 
galized the responsibility of the family 
head, making him liable for violation 
on the part of any courtyard member. 
Betrayal of village trust was a different 
matter; if an official enriched himself 
unduly from the common funds or ac- 
cepted a bribe from landlords or state 
officials, the penalty was banishment. ` 
This was not formally decreed, but the 
community pointed a finger of scorn so 
that such individuals found it preferable 
to go to distant provinces for a decade 
or so. 

There is in all this local democratic 
system in China no place for “ins” and 
“outs,” no elections, no identification of 
democracy with protecting the rights of 
minorities. 


DEMOCRACY IN OTHER REGIONS 


As Herbert L. Matthews says in a 
dispatch to the New York Times? in 
describing a region with analogous so- 
cial arrangements in the Punjab: “For 
a Westerner with democratic and na- 
tionalistic ideas, there is something 
wrong with the picture”; but he insists 
that in Kapurthala the villagers are well 
content with their “political and com- 
munal peace.” Throughout the Punjab, 
the system of organized local responsi- 
bility has operated to weld together into 
a functioning whole even the caste sys- 
tem, which has often impressed Western 
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observers as the most extreme institu- 
tion in the world for setting up social 
separatism. This impression is at least 
partly due to the fact that our students 
of political organization have so con- 
sistently minimized the coexisting vil- 
lage organization of common community 
interests and responsibilities. In the 
Punjab it has been able to operate effec- 
tively even through the mechanism of 
the caste system. 

In Russia, councils of local communi- 
ties, in addition to being organs of fiscal 
administration, were also responsible 
for periodic land redistribution among 
constituent families. Individual use 
and not individual ownership of farm 
land was the common privilege of all 
families, and from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the middle of the nineteenth, 
local administration was -chiefly di- 
_rected toward arrangements for sharing 
the taxes imposed at the capital. The 
mirs combined into larger groups, the 
volosti, which entered into mutual 
guarantees for settling their tax ac- 
counts. 

In one or other of these forms, or in 
still others, these village organizations 
for local mutual services and joint re- 
sponsibility are found in southern and 
eastern Europe, as well as in China, 
India, and Russia. 

Poland is an example of conditions 
found generally in eastern Europe. 
Land is entailed in the family, but 
pasture or wood lots may be village- 
owned. Biological families have taken 
the place of large extended families. 
The co-operative village is still the basic 
unit. Community affairs are discussed 
in the village assembly made up of all 
residents who are more than twenty- 
four years old and who have lived in 
the village more than a year. In large 
“villages a council is selected. They act 
in matters of health and education, 
moral infractions, crop destruction, theft 
of means production, fires, expenditure 
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of village tolls, and matters of griev- 
ance. Community functions in a tenant 
village do not differ from those in a 
village of free landowners. Tenant vil- 
lages have protested angrily and often 
effectively against excessive exactions, 
If letters of grievance and face-to-face 
personal protests fail, villagers may 
then attack the landowners’ barns or 
other property and thus carry their 
point. In 1933, when Poland broke up 
many large estates in order to create 
peasant holdings, this land was given to 
these village councils for distribution to 
villagers. 

Grass-roots democracy was built se- 
curely into the folk life of this great 
area of eastern and southern Europe. 
These village councils were trusted be- 
cause they were directly responsible to 
the community, which could make its 
voice heard in all decisions. But every- 
where there were also powerful outside 
forces whose interests were antagonistic. 
In some countries these were landlords 
whose demands might become excessive, 
in some these were priests, in some these 
were state officials. At their door the 
villagers laid their troubles when they 
could not make ends meet and when it 
was impossible to meet the village re- 
sponsibilities. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXISTING PRACTICES 


Military administration in countries 
of this type, when they are liberated 
from Axis domination, will be able to 
utilize for purposes of reconstruction 
their deeply grounded local solidarity. 
Broken as these countries will be, they 
will be capable of local rehabilitation if 
long folk practice in community co- 
operation is mobilized. In strongest 
contrast to America, it is the local vil- 
lage that has had experience in com- 
munity planning. The local leaders— 
the starista, the gospodar, the wojt— 
are the lieutenants in the postwar cam- 
paign. We must not fail to recognize 
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them because of our unfamiliarity with 
their form of democracy. 

These political arrangements in these 
countries are equally important be- 
cause in their functioning they have 
created behavior patterns which are 
also strange in our American experi- 
ence. Centuries of conviction that in- 
dividual interests are reconcilable, cen- 
‘turies of experience in mutual help, 
have given them a character structure 
which we must learn to understand. 
This character structure trusts and re- 
lies upon joint activity and joint profits 
as we do not. It regards as simple fact, 
not as moral precept, the adage that if 
you help others they will help you. It 
condemns those who improve their own 
personal affairs at the expense of com- 
mon interests. It would not be true to 
say that they place the common interest 
above individual interests; they regard 
their individual interests as best served 
when they act jointly. 


MANIFESTATIONS OF INDIVIDUALISM 


American character structure has been 
formed from a different set of experi- 
ences. Our “rugged individualism” is al- 
most a synonym for resentment of group 
responsibilities attached to private prop- 
erty; it demands great freedom in the 
disposition of goods and profits. It is 
inseparable from the American dream— 
individual success in economic ventures. 
The power to fix the conditions under 
which other people work or carry on 
their business is one that almost any 
American would like to wield. | 

In these European countries, too, 
strong individualism is often present, 
but it demands not unlimited financial 
autonomy, but a life unpatterned by 
dominance-submission; men are willing 
to pool labor and profits, but they find 
it difficult to work for wages on some- 
body else’s project without a voice in 
their affairs. Their “rugged individual- 
ism” is not identified with free enter- 
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prise; it expresses itself in a contempt 
for a “soft” life, and identifies virtue 
with lack of the very amenities which 
reward individual enterprise in our cul- 
ture. 


CONFLICT AND Its RESULTS 


In all these countries there has been 
for decades increasing infiltration of the 
kind of individualism with which we are 
more familiar. More and more men 
have had to produce for the competitive 
market, and more and more men have 
left their self-sufficient farms for work 
as laborers. It has produced inevitable 
change and conflict. 

This is a background for the situa- 
tion with which postwar reconstruction 
will have to cope. Both patterns of life 
are known, and the conflict between 
them is known. Therefore we shall 
have to understand these areas’ tra- 
ditional methods of dealing with con- 
flict; we shall have to recognize that 
they lack experience with the two-party 
system which depends for its existence 
on guaranteeing to the minority the 
right to make itself the majority. Their 
deeply rooted experience has taught 
them to rely on ostracism when individ- 


‘uals offend the community, and when 


the persons that are excluded from the 
group become numerous, this process 
becomes schism or revolution. It be- 
comes schism and revolution, too, when 
the opposition of villager and seignior 
becomes too acute. The traditional 
commitment of these countries is to the 
dogma that interests can be reconciled; 
and when this fails and powerful or nu- 
merous groups oppose one another, fac- 
tionalism and violence are serious social 
threats. 

When one faction in a nation in this 
area has seized power, we have called 
these governments totalitarian; but this 
kind of seizure of power is the in- 
evitable outcome of the folkways of 
these nations in circumstances of crisis. 
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They are still relying on their old fa- 
miliar mechanism of ostracism from the 
community. To Americans, this is the 
ultimate breakdown of any democratic 
system; but in their view of life, the 
crucial point is quite different. They 
test totalitarian regimes by their old 
folk test of village democracy: whether 


or not mutual services are progressively . 


becoming better organized. If the 
regime accomplishes more and more for 
the common welfare, by their standards 
it is democracy. If it does not, it is 
tyranny. Their test is different from 
ours, and both are culturally condi- 
tioned. 


DIFFERENCES SHOULD Br RESPECTED 


In our dealings with liberated coun- 
tries of Europe we shall succeed better 
if we respect their values. Certainly 
..we shall sow only bitterness if we try to 
- Impose our own by force. We shall be 
on firmer ground if we recognize that 
' progress toward a genuine common- 
wealth will of necessity take different 
forms in different nations. They have 
had experience with different social 
forms and their character structure is 
different. From the point of view of 
comparative cultures, the one universal 
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criterion for judging the success of each 
country’s efforts in reconstruction is 
whether it is progressively furthering 
the general welfare. 

Except in the narrow western strip of 
Europe north of the Pyrenees and the 
Alps, which has long experimented with 
democratic elections, the commonwealth 
of the postwar world will necessarily be 
built upon a set of folk commitments 
which differ from ours. It may well be 
that eventually they will adopt some of 
our methods, but it will not be in toto 
and it will not be immediately. It 
would be tragic if in the process their 
cultural values built up by centuries of 
experience were lost in the shuffle. We 
shall have to explore the resources they 
offer—their experience in nonpolitical 
local representation, their dogma of the 
reconcilability of interests, their special 
habits of sharing labor and profits. 
Whether the problem at hand is a TVA 
on the Danube or getting in the first 
harvest after liberation or the care of 
child waifs separated from their par- 
ents, we shall have to be aware of their 
folkways and of their character struc- 
ture. We shall need to understand their 
particular cultural versions of human 
life. 
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Harvey, Ray F., et al. The Politics of 
This War. Pp. v, 328. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1943. $2.50. 


“Democracy presupposes conflict of in- 
terests. It presupposes also, however, a 
peaceful adjustment of these differences 
without doing violence to the general wel- 
fare.” These are the concluding words of 
the chapter on “The Politics of Politics” 
by Professor Ray F. Harvey. They might 
well have been chosen as the motto of this 
interestingly sound symposium on the func- 
tioning of politics and of politicians in this 
war. 

In dealing with the politics of grand mili- 
tary strategy, Russell Barnes, foreign cor- 
respondent for the Detroit News, states 
rightly that “internationally the skillful 
use of political power may spell the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat.” How- 
ever, the reader may justly be tempted 
to add that skillful politics alone would 
not measure up to a task which calls for 
a truly great statesmanship. Obviously, 
the two are not synonymous. Not every 
politician is a statesman, and a true states- 
manship amounts to something more than 
a struggle for power. Much of the confu- 
sion, indecision, and short-lived experimen- 
tation so ably described in this volume 
would have probably been obviated if some 
of the problems dealt with had been ap- 
proached in the spirit of statesmanship in- 
stead of ordinary politics. This is no criti- 
cism of the book itself. Indeed, numerous 
passages could be cited in which the authors 
make no secret of their preference for see- 
ing the problems of wartime business, farm- 
ing, price fixing, and labor handled on a 
higher, statesmanlike plane. 

It is probably due to the preponderance 
of contributions by active journalists that 
The Politics of this War makes one of the 
liveliest readings. For instance, the politics 
of converting American industry to war 
production, analyzed by Peter Edson of the 
NEA Service, and the politics of profit and 
of war financing, both by Harold M. Flem- 
ing of the Christian Science Monitor, are 
examples of eminently readable writing on 
highly technical subjects. The same may 


be said of the chapters on the politics of 
big business by Ralph Hendershot of the 
New York World Telegram, the politics of 
small business by William J. Enright of 
the New York Times, the politics of the 
farmers by Alfred D. Stedman of the 
United States News, and the politics of 
labor by Wesley McCune of Newsweek. 
The authors have chosen to tell important 
stories, mvolving figures and statistics, in 
a thought-provoking and excitingly quiet 
manner. Each one of them seems to have 
fallen well m line with the general tune 
of the work. This goes for the Wall Street 
Journal’s representative Fred Warner Neal, 
who writes on the politics of price fixing; 
the New York Times’ correspondent John 
MacCormack, covering the politics of lend- 
lease; G. Hartley Grattan, who has a real- 
istically conceived chapter on the politics 
of peace; and Blair Moody of the Detroit 


News, dealing with convincing impatience, | 


with the politics of domestic strategy. Ray 
F. Harvey of New York University, besides 
editing the volume, has contributed another 
critical chapter on the politics of the armed 
forces, 

The book impresses the reviewer in three 
particular directions. First, it shows to the 
average reader how complex the total war 
is. Second, it serves to enéourage a fuller 
war effort, especially on the part of those 
who for ignorance of the true nature of so- 
cial forces might easily misunderstand the 
inevitability and the usefulness of politics. 
And third, it offers a reassuring testimony 
to the belief that wartime politics are not 
limited to the duration only, but that they 
contain constructive vitality which will go 
over to the period of the politics of peace- 
making and postwar readjustment. 

Joser HANG 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


STRAIGHT, MICHAEL. Make This the Last 
War. Pp. x, 417. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1942. $3.00. 

This pioneering book does not follow in 
the false path of those who offer their 
ready-made gadgets for the solution of 
postwar problems. Its author does not re- 
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semble the many author salesmen who are 
bustling to take out patents for their world- 
saving devices. Instead, he is a crusader 
for a political, social, and economic philoso- 
phy. With youthful vigor and impressive 
erudition he militates against the prejudices 
and the bankrupt concepts of the past. 

This book is not destined to partake in 
the literary diet of conservatives. But 
whether or not the reader approves the so- 
cial philosophy underlying it, he will be im- 
pressed and perhaps influenced by the force 
of the arguments, seasoned with an array 
of well-selected quotations and examples. 
We have here a highly eloquent and yet 
well-balanced and sharply perceptive brief 
for the future of the United Nations. In 
the author’s mind, “United Nations” is a 
term synonymous with democratic world 
organization. With deep sincerity and 
democratic fervor he expounds his thesis 
that peace, security, freedom, and democ- 
racy are all conditioned on a supernational 
organization. 

- Straight has written a forceful invective 
‘against the attitudes underlying isolation- 
ism and appeasement. He exposes these 
attitudes that, combined with vested eco- 
nomic interests and moral inertia, were 
willing to compromise with the nationalist 
order of conservative society. : 

` A courageous and imaginative thinker 
can always expect that the charge of uto- 
pianism and idealism will be leveled against 
him. Straight’s credo of an interdependent 
world society is such a target for those who 
still, dream to perpetuate the nineteenth- 
century interpretation of national independ- 
ence and self-determination. 

Straight, in championing the cause of the 
United Nations, is not primarily motivated 
by the fact that economic advantages will 
make the experiment worth while. While 
he emphasizes moral and economic factors, 
unfortunately he fails to consider suffi- 
ciently the military implications in a politi- 
cally organized world society. Though we 
can approve his outright rejection of the 
balance-of-power theory, we regret that he 
has not depicted the organization of power 
which is the foundation of every society. 
We might repent the crimes and omissions 
of the past and be impressed by the eco- 
nomic advantages offered by a world built 
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on the pattern of the United Nations, but 
if we neglect the importance of political 
and military factors, we shall fail in our 
effort to safeguard the structure of the 
United Nations. 
NICHOLAS DOMAN 
Chicago, Illinois 


WHITTLESEY, DERWENT. German Strategy 
of World Conquest. Pp. xiii, 293. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942. 
College Ed.: $1.90; Trade Ed.: $2.50. 


This is the first complete outline in Eng- 
lish of the Haushofer system of geopolitics 
which provides the theoretical framework 
for the Nazi program of world conquest. 
Four significant points are made: (1) What 
the Swedish geographer Kjelen named 
“geopolitics” is but little more than a logi- 
cal extension of schemes for political and 
military conquest which have dominated 
the thinking of German philosophers and 
scientists from the founding of modern 
Prussia; its taproots reach back to the 
early days of the Holy Roman Empire. 
(2) “The concept of Germany far-flung 
over the earth was set forth in the Pan- 
German Atlas more than forty years ago” 
(p. 258), and thus Nazi imperialism ap- ` 
pears not as something new but as a 
straight-line, though “more audacious,” de- 
velopment from Hohenzollern times. (3) 
The underlying “principles” of geopolitics 
are only in part German—the Swede Kjel- 
len and the Englishmen MacKinder and 
Fairgrieve sketched out many of its basic 
ideas—but it remained for Haushofer and 
his group to weave them together as a basic 
part of the Nazi program for world domina- 
tion. (4) Within Germany, following the 
close of the first World War, “The reins 
of government which the east gave up fell 
into the hands of commercial and manu- 
facturing interests, located chiefly in west- 
ern Germany, the region which contained 
the major sources of German wealth” (p. 
64). 

The second and third of these points are 
handled in a convincing manner. Students 
of the war will long remain indebted to the 
author and his numerous collaborators and 
advisers for the lengthy translations from 
original texts, the numerous reproductions 
of geopolitical maps with their complicated 
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explanatory symbols, and the complete bib- 
liographical references. A minimum of text 
is employed throughout to link citations 
together, and both the continuity of doc- 
trinal exposition and the political implica- 
tions they bear for the rest of the world 
are made clear without abuse of exegesis or 
resort to labored argumentation. 
Much less can be said for the first point. 
The early chapters dealing with the more 
distant historical and ideological antece- 
dents appear careless, badly organized, and 
of indifferent scholarship. They contain 
nothing essentially new, and seem to have 
been hastily flung together the more quickly 
to get at the main job at hand. This is un- 
fortunate, not only because it is likely to 
mean that many readers will lay the book 
down prematurely as a bit of journalese, 
but also because the author has glossed over 
some of his most valuable material. Bar- 
barossa and Fred. Wm. the First, for ex- 
ample, are not even mentioned, and the 
genesis of the concept of “racial imperial- 
ism” receives only parenthetical comment. 
The greatest weakness of the book relates 
to the fourth point. The fact that deposi- 
tion of the Hohenzollerns was accompanied 
by shift of power from the Junkers to the 
heads of giant and monopolistically organ- 
ized German business without involving any 
fundamental changes in policies for which 
imperialists stood under either the Republic 
or the Nazis, is mentioned only to be com- 
pletely dismissed. Yet the very fact that 
this is true makes this point easily the most 
important issue of the book, both for con- 
duct of the war and for determination of 
the peace. Surely it readily follows that 
(1) if no change of basic policies came with 
this shift in control, and (2) if for this rea- 
son victory at the end of the last war was 
of necessity a hollow one, then clearly peace 
at the end of this war must unseat the in- 
dustrialists. On the author’s own showing, 
the enemies are not the Nazis but the peo- 
ple who stand behind them and for whose 
spread-eagling ambitions they provide a 
mere facade. Peace which leaves German 
big business in control can be no peace at 
all. 
' Failure to point this out is a major weak- 
ness in the book, for it leaves the most 
important question unanswered: what to 
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do about the people for whom Haushofer 
and his circle wrote a lot of tracts and drew 
some fancy maps. Until this question is 
answered, such recommendations as those 
given in the last chapter on “What We Can 
Do”——which call, laudably enough, for 
widespread popular education on problems 
of the earth’s populations and natural re- 
sources—fail entirely to cope with the 
causal forces lying behind the rise of the 
geopoliticians, On the contrary, it is pos- 
sible that in the absence of such clarifica- 
tion the author’s proposals may involve but 
little more than a certain Americanization 
of the Haushofer theses, with the result 
that the Anglo-American world would be- 
come merely the residuary legatee of geo- 
political method and outlook. If Mr. Whit- 
tlesey would avoid this possibility, he will 
first be compelled to deal with what he 
defines as the power-roots of the Nazi jug- 
gernaut, not with the facile propagandists 
who succeeded in popularizing some of its 
more disturbing and more spectacular 
propositions. 

These criticisms do not, however, mate- 
rially subtract from the major purpose of 
the book, which remains a clear, well- 


documented exposition of the major theses” 


of the Haushofer school. Not the least of 
the merits of this exposition is the fact that 
the author has avoided as far as possible 
the involved technical jargon which so de- 
lights even the more popular Teutonic 
metaphysicians. The result is the produc- 
tion of a book which can be read by Mr. 
Average Citizen. This alone is a service 
of major importance. The National Plan- 
ning Association and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion are to be congratulated on having made 
possible the publication of the book. 
ROBERT A, BRADY 
University of California, Berkeley 


EBSENSTEIN, WILLIAM. The Nazi State. 
Pp. xi, 355. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1943. Coll. ed. $2.00; trade ed. 
$2.75, 


Ten years under Hitler have transformed 
German governance and politics into a dis- 


tinctive system, brutally plain in all of its, 


characteristic features. The consolidation 
of this system, initially slow and tentative, 
has proceeded at a steadily accelerated 
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pace. Today even the proverbial man in 
the street, all over the world, is familiar 
with its broader structure as well as its 
implications for his own way of life. He 
has taken his time in making up his mind. 
‘But now his mind is set. 

Professor Ebenstein, a keen student of 
Italian and German totalitarianism, has 
done well to take for granted that his read- 
ers no longer look as much for verification 
of the essential outline of the New Ger- 
many as for clarity of presentation. His 
book shows all the advantages of good or- 
ganization and sharp-edged analysis. His 
style is free from the occupational ob- 
scurity and timidity of the ivory-tower 
scholar. While his natural partisanship is 
both intellectual and emotional, he has not 
restrained his sense of humor, even though 
its manifestations occasionally collide with 
the grimness of his subject. 

The introductory chapter is devoted to a 
_, Sketch of the “fundamentals of Nazi poli- 

tics”; here the author identifies the con- 
Westitution of the Third Reich as “martial 
law” (p. 6). The formal scheme of power 
is pictured in the next three chapters on 
the national government, state, and local 
administration, and the machinery, compo- 
sition, and purpose of the party, which has 
long ceased to be a party. There is no 
separate chapter on the army, although its 
relationship with the political control group 
has found attention. Proportionately, this 
whole section appears somewhat undersized. 
But the author makes up for it in the re- 
maining chapters, which are intended to 
demonstrate the scheme in action: law and 
justice; propaganda and public opinion; 
the control of art and literature; education; 
training for leadership; religion; the econ- 
omy of permanent war; the position of 
labor; and finally, foreign policy and the 
New Order. 

No one can complain at this date of a 
dearth of books on Hitler’s Germany. Yet 
the present volume is far from being a 
pointless restatement. Although not in- 
tended as a definitive study, it is a signifi- 
cant contribution which requires no apol- 
ogy. ‘Those familiar with the literature on 
the Third Reich will easily discern the 
measure of original thought which the au- 
thor has injected into each chapter. His 
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selections from German sources, for the 
most part the result of independent re- 
examination, in themselves would justify 
the publication of a commentary as com- 
prehensive as this. The same intimate 
knowledge of the source materials is in 
evidence in the freshness of the narrative 
and the competent tracing of more recent 
war developments. 

To me, however, it seems regrettable that 
pressure of space should have compelled 
the author to omit any references to the 
body of writings on the Hitler system now 
available in English. As a consequence, the 
reader must remain unaware of many a dif- 
ference of opinion as to both interpretation 
and factual foundation. And one may also 
feel that at this time a discussion of the 
Third Reich should concern itself at least 
with the premises on which Germany must 
operate after Hitler. 

Fritz MORSTEIN MARX 

Camp Phillips, Kansas 


MARCHAL, LEon. Vichy: Two Years of 
Deception. Pp. vi, 251. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1943. $2.50. 


The author of the book was a member of 
the French diplomatic service. The out- 
break of the war found him in Morocco, 
where he had been chief of the Trade and 
Industry Department for several years. He 
remained in that function after the armi- 
stice for nine months, during which he 
conducted the negotiations with the United 
States for sending supplies to French North 
Africa. In April 1941 he became Counselor 
of the French Embassy in Washington. He 
thus served the Vichy regime both in North 
Africa and in the United States, and gained 
an intimate and firsthand knowledge of the 
men and the system. In April 1942 he 
joined General de Gaulle. In the present 
book he presents a searching record of the 
Vichy regime and the Vichy men. He does 
it In a most restrained and objective way, 
without any emotional emphasis, in the way 
in which a well-trained civil servant sub- 
mits a clear and cogent report. The more 
weight will be attached to his judgment. 

In June 1940 the immense majority of 
Frenchmen in Morocco, Algiers, and Tu- 
nisia longed for continuation of the war. 
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They were ready to fight on. When it was 
announced that Marshal Pétain was to take 
over the Government, people in North Af- 
rica believed that that meant a new. Verdun 
and resistance to the bitter end. So little 
they knew the real character and tendencies 
of Pétain. But the legend of Pétain was 
used to stifle all resistance, to bring about 
submission and betrayal of the British ally, 
and this legend and these purposes were 
helped by the recognition of the Pétain 
government by the United States. The il- 
lusions about Pétain continued and were 
encouraged by an American attitude which 
wished to distinguish between Pétain and 
Laval. The French leaders tried hard to 
avoid a break with Washington, for a break 
between Washington and Vichy would have 
been detrimental to Germany and Vichy, 
_ and thus the relations were maintained; 
and the Pétain legend remained in force 
even when Marshal Pétain warmly shook 
hands with Laval and declared: “There is 
no longer the slightest difference between 
us. We walk hand in hand. When Laval 
speaks it is in agreement with me.” And 
Laval spoke: “I wish for:a German vic- 
tory.” 

Weygand never went as far on the road 
of treason and dishonor as Pétain and 
Laval went. Yet, while in North Africa 
he refused to act against Vichy’s instruc- 
tions, even in the slightest way. As the 
author, who has closely collaborated with 
Weygand, points out, “it is hard to under- 
stand the illusions about him to which part 
of the American press has clung for so 
long.” In June 1940 Syria and Indo-China 
and North Africa were ready to fight on, 
at the side of Great Britain, for France and 
French honor. The Pétain government 
made it impossible. It delivered Indo- 
China to the Japanese and France to the 
Germans and Italians without any resist- 
ance; but it defended Syria, Madagascar, 
and North Africa with arms against the 
British, the Americans, and those coura- 
geous Frenchmen under General de Gaulle 
who could declare “We have selected the 
straight path.” 

There is little new material in the pres- 
ent book, but the story, familiar in its 
outline, is retold here with the quiet au- 
thority of a man who has been in the midst 
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of it. Thus the book has the value of an 
important testimony, important not only 
for the understanding of French recent his- 
tory, but important for the understanding 
of a certain mentality, the Pétain mentality, 
which is in no way confined to France. 
Hans KOHN 
smith College 


STEINER, JESSE F. Behind the Japanese 
Mask. Pp. 159. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1943. $2.00. 


To anyone who knows their history, the 
Japanese are neither inscrutable nor unpre- 
dictable; we have too often thought them 
a race apart because we have observed them 
through distorted lenses in a foggy twilight. 
Too many of us have been condescending in 
our attitude, too many others have been 
scornful. Too seldom have we followed the 
elementary rules of scientific thinking when 
we have considered Japan. Either we have 
marveled with wide-eyed admiration that 


dental civilization in a summer’s afternoon, 
or we have damned them as a group of 
copycats incapable of originality. 

That myth of Japanese uniqueness has 
cost us dear, says Professor Steiner, who 
taught English at Sendai for seven years. 
We did not look at Japanese affairs with 
the same objectivity that we applied to 
Germany and Britain, and the Japanese, 
wise in their generation, encouraged us in 
our blindness. They play-acted, and we 
took their drama as hard fact; they lied 
their heads off, and we believed every word. 
Hence, when the crisis came, they were 
prepared for action, but we were still in 
dreamland. 

Behind the Japanese Mask seeks to cor- 
rect our misconceptions. It stresses the 
“conventionality of the people to trace the 
graph of their reactions; it insists that Ja- 
pan’s Shinto preoccupation proves an in- 
nate inferiority complex; it sets forth Ja- 
pan’s increasing hatred for Western ways 
to show why the nation developed a ‘com- 
pensatory overconfidence and why the peo- 
ple fell prey to “syponitis.” 

There is not much that is startlingly new 


, in Steiner’s book. That Japanese have 


been cruel in their courts and backward in 


these dainty geniuses could absorb all Occi- : 
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penology, that foreign lives are held at ex- 
tremely low price, that certain militarists 
have dreamed of world conquest, and that 
the armies have used rape and terrorism, 
have long been common knowledge to those 
who really knew Japan; the facts have been 
set forth a score of times before, notably 
in the columns of Morgan Young’s Japan 
Chronicle, upon which Steiner has appar- 
ently relied heavily. Standardization of 
education and the bottleneck in passing 
from the middle schools to the universities, 
with the concomitant tragedy to ambitious 
students, have long been themes for West- 
ern condemnation. The low state of morals 
has been a crying shame and the prostitute 
slave system has been evident to anyone 
who ever read that best seller among tour- 
ists, The Social Evil in Japan, sold in its 
red paper cover to every traveler who 
sought cheap smut. Steiner apparently 
overvalues the recent moga movement 
which sought to modernize the teen-age 
girl, and he fails to indicate how bitterly 
the movement was suppressed. 

Like every other recent writer, Steiner 
talks about the inability of the Japanese 
to stand ridicule, their zeal for novelty, 
and their fickleness (both better expressed 
by B. H. Chamberlain long ago in Things 
Japanese). He mentions their hypocrisy, 
and explains it in the usual fashion; he is 
shocked at their political corruption. On 
all these, however, he does little more than 
echo others, so that the net result is that 
Behind the Japanese Mask is an excellent 
job of rewriting quickly done to catch a 
transient market. 

Harry EMERSON WILDES 

Valley Forge, Pa. 


Moors, Freperick. With Japan’s Leaders. 
Pp, 365. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1942. $2.75. 


Although the author was employed as 
counselor to the Japanese Government for 
a total of fourteen years—-1921-26, 1932- 
33, and 1934-41—this book recounts his 
observations and experiences in the most 
recent period, after “The Japanese Army 


- Takes Control” (Chapter 2). He writes a 
. fascinating and authoritative story of the 


course of events in American-Japanese di- 
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plomacy through the ambassadorships of 
Saito, Horinouchi, and Nomura in Wash- 
ington, all of whom were sincerely desirous 
of promoting peaceful and lasting settle- 
ment of outstanding difficulties. They, 
however, were unable to stem the tide of 
militarist intention which was more repre- 
sentative of the Japanese spirit and ambi- - 
tion, operating under the cloak of “liberal- 
ism.” 

The account of the “Panay” incident 
(pp. 89-93) includes an appraisal of the 
part played in Japanese politics by Colonel 
Kingoro Hashimoto, of whom too little was 
known in the United States. It is men of 
that type that effectively counteracted the 
work of the Gaimusho (Foreign Office) and 
propelled Japan along the path of her “di- 
vine destiny.” 

Matsuoka as Foreign Minister persisted 
in believing that he knew America, “that 
the United States, faced with so formidable 
an alliance [the Axis] would be deterred 
from its policy of giving moral and material 
aid to England and China,” and that “many 
millions of Americans of German descent 
would rally to the support of the opponents 
of President Roosevelt’s policies” (p. 127). 
He instructed Admiral Nomura to “speak 
firmly to the American Government,” im- 
pressing Washington “with the fact that his 
country was securely entrenched and formi- 
dably allied” (p. 185); but Nomura~—him- 
self a former Foreign Minister in the Abe 
Cabinet, August 28, 1939 to January 14, 
1940—~better diagnosed the American tem- 
perament. Even Nomura, however, failed 
to comprehend completely the brittle na- 
ture of relations between Japan and the 
United States (pp. 161-63). 

The reader will be left with the impres- 
sion that Mr. Moore was not “with” Ja- 
pan’s leaders in the true sense, they being 
the military and naval officers who planned 
and executed the national policy in far 
larger measure than the men with whom 
Mr. Moore was closely associated. None- 
theless, he was in a favored position to 
know much of what they allowed the For- 
eign Office and its field agents to know of 
their program, and he, like us, was misled 
and hoodwinked. 

WILSON Leon GoDSHALL 

Lehigh University 
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Hottom, D. C. Modern Japan and Shinto 
Nationalism. Pp.ix,178. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1943. $2.00. 


Dr. Holtom is a scholarly missionary who 
for years has lived in Japan and has made 
Shinto his major study. He has a com- 
mand of the necessary linguistic tools and 
has delved long and deep into the pertinent 
literary materials. No other American, in- 
deed, no other Westerner, is so well quali- 
fied to write of Shinto and its place in re- 
cent and present-day Japan. The book was 
originally a set of lectures at the University 
of Chicago. Before publication they were 
given a careful reworking by the author, 
but they preserve the somewhat abbre- 
viated lecture form which commends them 
to the busy reader who might feel himself 
too pressed for time to embark upon a 
larger volume. 

The main thesis of the book is hinted at 
in its title. It is that there is a religious 
basis and content to Japanese nationalism 
and that this is to be found in the native 
cult, Shinto. While Shinto goes back to 
the dawn of Japanese history, it was off- 
cially revived and accentuated by the politi- 
cal revolution of the late 1860’s which is 
known as the Meiji Restoration. There are 
two main divisions of Shinto, that of the 
people, Sectarian Shinto, and that incul- 
cated and supported by the Government, 
State Shinto. The latter has been used to 
inspire and shape the intensified national- 
ism which has characterized the Japan of 
the past seventy-five years. Separate chap- 
ters are devoted to the fashion in which 
both Christianity and Buddhism have felt 
constrained to come to terms with the state 
cult. The final chapter is on the manner in 
which State Shinto has been exported and 
has been employed to buttress Japan’s con- 
trol in her overseas empire. 

Dr. Holtom has lived so long and so inti- 
mately with his subject that he is charged 
by some of his fellow experts on Japan 
with having lost perspective and with giv- 
ing to the subject an exaggerated place in 
Japanese life. However, in the inflamed 
nationalism which controls Japan today, 
Shinto seems to have fully as great a part 
as Dr. Holtom ascribes to it. Certainly no 
one who wishes to know the Japan of our 
time can afford to ignore it. There can be 


no better introduction to it than this little 
volume. To read it is to gain a clue to 
much in Japanese thought and policy. 
K. S. LATOURETTE 
Yale University 


BAKER, Ropert L. Oi, Blood and Sand. 
Pp. xvii, 300. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1942. $2.50. 


The need of a good book on the Near 
East has long been felt by all those inter- 
ested in the field, and that need is even 
more pressing now. Not that there has 
been any shortage of output, for there are 
too many Ludwigs and Lengyels to spread 
their wings over as wide an expanse as 
their imaginations fancy. Mr. Baker in 
this book appears to have tried hard to 
give us something more valuable and espe- 
cially timely, even if most of what he wrote 
in mid-1942 is already out of date. 

The Near East is of immense value to 
both the United Nations and the Axis in 
their strategy to keep each other out of 
that area, and also in the possession of oil 
which is of almost vital importance to 
both. This fact is properly and repeatedly 
propounded throughout the book: The Axis 
powers will try to seize the Caucasus and 
the oil of Iran and Iraq at any cost, by 
by-passing Turkey, by appeasing her to 
play “neutral,” by fighting her if she re- 
sists, or by succeeding in their “squeeze” 
play through Egypt and the Caucasus. All 
these probable possibilities are weighed and 
explained in detail, and if a part of the 
author’s assertions appear to have been pre- 
mature, they were not so regarded when 
the book went to press, for in those daily 
and weekly shifting fortunes of war almost 
anything was within the range of possi- 
bility, except that a Japanese threat to the 
Persian Gulf was never real. It seemed 
that the Axis powers had everything - in 
their favor in strategy, in concentrated 
power and the will to make effective use 
of that power, not forgetting the power of 
propaganda in which the United Nations 
were outmatched in the entire area except 
in the Caucasus. Against the Axis offensive _ 
the Allies were on the defensive; their task 
was to hold what they had at any price, for 
the loss of: Iranian and Iraqui oil would 
have been far more disastrous than the fall 
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of Singapore and the Dutch East Indies. 
The British position was made more diffi- 
cult in their effort to counteract enemy 
propaganda among peoples of doubtful loy- 
alty. Fortunately for the United Nations, 
Axis promises could not materialize, and 
the speedy steps taken by the British to 
eliminate the Vichy regime from Syria, and 
the occupation of Iran placed the Allied 
cause in the ascendancy. The threat to 
Suez was still there, but with Russian re- 
sistance in the Caucasus the oil of Baku 
and other areas was denied to the Axis. 
Then the fronts in that area, excepting that 
of Africa, were somewhat stabilized. 

As is inevitable in a timely book, there 
are a few “ifs,” but the author does not 
hazard any “I told you so” statements. 
His treatment of the subject is not pro- 
found but it is sober, and it cannot be said 
that he is thoroughly at home with his sub- 
ject. In short, he has not given us the 
work needed, but has done good service in 
writing a useful book for the average 
_. reader. 

A, O. SARKISSIAN 
Library of Congress 


Dutt, R. PALME. Britain in the World 
Front. Pp. 284. New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1943. $2.00. 


Although it was not published in the 
United States until 1943, this forcefully 
written little volume by a British leftist 
publicist urges the organization of all Brit- 
ish forces for victory “in this year of deci- 
sion in 1942.” Inasmuch as the war is still 
in progress, the author doubtless still be- 
lieves that “speediest victory” can be 
achieved through the establishment of what 
he calls “the necessary conditions.” These 
are, briefly, the “immediate” opening of a 
second continental front in Europe, closer 
British political and military co-operation 
with the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the winning of the “confidence and 
collaboration” of the people in the German- 
occupied areas and in Germany itself, “free- 
dom for India,” and maximum British pro- 
duction of goods and mobilization of human 
power on a basis of “unity and the will to 
victory.” ; 

In elaborating these points, Mr. Dutt is 
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sometimes specific and sometimes very gen- 
eral. In discussing the problem of India, 
for example, he is content to say that “a 
basis of agreement” could be reached if 
the present “dictatorial system of govern- 
ment” were replaced by a “National Coali- 
tion Government, representative of Indian 
political leaders of all sections prepared to 
collaborate in the common cause.” But he 
gives no helpful hint as to where such lead- 
ers might be found, other than to praise 
the Indian National Congress as having 
“played an outstanding and honorable role 
in the vanguard of the struggle against 
fascism.” For the rest, his discussions in 
essence invariably boil down to an exhorta- 
tion to the British workers to follow the 
Soviet model in nearly every turn. And 
his concrete proposals for stepping up pro- 
duction are admittedly based on the plan 
presented in March 1942 by the Communist 
Party of Great Britain. 

Mr. Dutt’s best chapter, in my opinion 
at least, is the one entitled “The Face of 
the Enemy.” It offers a thorough analysis 
of the aims, methods, and dangers of fas- 
cism, particularly in its Hitlerite form, and 
makes very clear the need for a complete 
anti-Axis victory. Even here, however, 
where it certainly is not necessary, he dis- 
torts facts in order to make some of his 
points stronger. Thus, on pages 61-62 he 
indulges in a certain amount of figure jug- 
gling in order to sustain his thesis that Hit- 
ler came to power in Germany ‘“‘in defiance 
of every expression of the democratic out- 
look of the people”! 

WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 

Union College 


Cook, ARTHUR Norton. British Enter- 
prise in Nigeria. Pp. ix, 330. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1943. $3.50. 


Gradually interest in Africa increases 
with the realization that its colonial prob- 
lems are critical and that Africa has a 
Negro problem. This trend reflects in the 
appearance of Professor Cook’s able study 
of British Enterprise in Nigeria, which 
covers the colony’s entire time-span. His 
account is well grounded—as frequent foot- 
notes and the lengthy, well-annotated bibli- 
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ography attest—on extensive use of printed 
sources and of correspondence and conver- 
sations with the very men responsible for 
the making of Nigeria. This last is im- 
portan:, for the Royal Niger Company 
operated in determined secrecy. Cook, 
happily, has the knack of developing such 
unpromising topics as “The Pacification of 
’ Northern Nigeria” into engaging narrative, 
which he enriches by his clear style sup- 
ported by his precise vocabulary. 

Professor Cook’s sympathies are evident. 
They cre with the natives. He delights in 
telling how Governor Clifford in the 1920’s 
defeated the attempts of Lever Brothers to 
impose on Nigeria the plantation system 
replete with required labor and the aliena- 
tion oz native lands. Cook is glad that 
able, kindly men like Sir George Goldie of 
the Royal Niger Company and Lord Lugard 
as governor developed the region with in- 
direct rule; and he is pleased, it seems, that 
they were British. The genesis of indirect 
rule, its respect for native institutions, and 
its effectiveness are discussed sympatheti- 
cally and at length. Cook credits Goldie 
and especially Lugard with the nurture of 
indirect rule as a peculiarly British ap- 
proach to the difficult problem of the rela- 
tionship between dominant whites and na- 
tives in a black man’s country. 

In this case study of imperialism Cook 
often succeeds in playing down selfish eco- 
nomic motives, but at no time is he blind 
to greed and commercial pressures; perhaps 
he uncerestimates the role of nationalism 
in private individuals, while he shows force- 
fully the petty reasons for the reluctance 
of Foreign Office and Colonial Office offi- 
cials in the 1880’s adequately to support 
British traders and agents in Nigeria. Nec- 
essarily and properly, Cook focuses on Ni- 
geria and its relations to the English; at 
times he focuses too sharply, and he even 
neglects to orient his readers with a map 
of West Africa. His study is bilateral 
rather than multilateral. Only in discussing 
the diplomatic tussles with France and Ger- 
many does he deal much, but hardly 
enough, with other colonies and European 
nations. His citations to documents are 
too brizf, and in this and other chapters he 
fails at times to differentiate clearly be- 
tween nations and their nationals. His 
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diplomatic narrative, which ends appropri- 
ately with the consummation of the En- 
tente Cordiale in 1904, is sound. 

Cook’s conclusions seem valid, and to 
many people will appear startling: the ne- 
cessity for the partition of Africa; the op- 
eration of the colony of Nigeria at a loss 
to British taxpayers, despite large profits 
for individual firms; the success of indirect 
rule. ‘This book is reliable; there is no 
similar book on Nigeria. It is indispensable 
for students of Nigerian history and insti- 
tutions and of modern imperialism. 

GARLAND DowNUM 

Mercer University 


TRELAND, Pumm W. (Ed.). The Near 
East; Problems and Prospects. Pp. xiv, 
266. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. $2.50. 


The events of the present war have again 
demonstrated the fundamental importance 
of the Near East for world strategy. In 


June 1940, when the British Empire was~ - 


left alone to stem and to turn back the 
tide of fascist aggression, it was not only 
the stand of the British people in their 
island, but the stand of the Empire on the 
Suez Canal, wnaich, in spite of the tre- 
mendous numerical ‘superiority of the Ital- 
ian forces, thwarted the Axis design for 
world domination. In the most critical 
hour of modern history, the British Em- 
pire stood the supreme test surprisingly 
well. The Empire as a whole had to aban- 
don temporarily Malaya and Burma, be- 
cause it had to concentrate on the strategi- 
cally much more important Near East, and 
because in the Far East it relied on the 
American fleet and air force, not knowing 
that these would be put out of action the 
very first day. But not only did the Em- 
pire not lose any territory in the Near East, 
but it gained control of Ethiopia, Libya, 
Syria, and Iran for the strategic purposes 
of the war. Thanks to British imperial 
diplomacy and strategy, the Near East has 
become one of the strongest bastions of the 
United Nations. 
British policy in the Near East is discussed 
in the present volume in an excellent essay 
by Professor Charles K. Webster, which 
will also be of interest to any student of 
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the policy of mandates and their super- 
vision by the League of Nations. 

The volume under review consists of six 
lectures delivered for the Harris Founda- 
tion at the University of Chicago. Two 
judicious lectures, thoughtful and well bal- 
anced, by Professor Gibb deal with the 
Arab world, its transformation and its fu- 
ture, which the author rightly sees in a 
close federation—cultural, economic, mili- 
tary, and political—among all the Arab 
lands. In an introductory lecture Count 
Carlo Sforza views the Near East in world 
politics. His is the only chapter that dis- 
cusses Turkey’s policy. It is to be re- 
gretted that Turkey got so little attention 
in the plan of lectures, though her inter- 
national position and her internal reforms 
assure her of a most important place in 
. the Near East. The delicate problem of 
Turkish-Russian relations is not mentioned 
at all. Count Sforza rightly praises Kemal 
because he “was a man who was not afraid 
of ghosts. And ghosts are more common in 
international life than men who are not 
afraid of them.” But why does Count 
Sforza say that “there is no doubt that the 
soul of Turkey is with Germany”? Turkey 
seems true not only to the democratic foun- 
dations that Mustafa Kemal gave it, but 
also to his advice not to rely in any future 
conflict upon Germany and not to fight on 
the side fighting Great Britain. In the two 
remaining essays the Zionist point of view 
of the situation and prospects in Palestine 
is ably presented by Professor Salo W. 
Baron, while Professor Quincy Wright, in 
his concluding lecture on the future of the 
Near East, ends on a note of optimism. 

It is to be regretted that no Arab or 
Turkish speakers were invited. The im- 
portant developments in Iran are only 
briefly treated in the valuable appendix of 
documents, and otherwise little attention is 
paid to them. The reader would certainly 
have been grateful for more information on 
many highly important aspects of the Near 
Eastern problems; yet within a small com- 
pass, the editor naturally had to limit the 
scope of the discussion. A second edition 
> might enlarge the useful collection of docu- 
` ments, especially by adding some on recent 
events in Iraq, a field in which the editor 
is a leading expert, and on Soviet-Turkish 
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relations. The book has a full index and 
two very valuable end paper maps, which 
should serve as model for similar books. 
Hans KOHN 
Smith College 


Hart, G. H. C. Towards Economic De- 
mocracy in the Netherlands Indies. Pp. 
123. New York: The Netherlands and 
Netherlands Indies Council of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1942. 


This booklet was originally prepared as 
a data paper for the Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations held at Mont 
Tremblant, Quebec. The author was for- 
merly Secretary-General of the Netherlands 
Ministry of Overseas Territories and is now 
Chairman of the Board for the Netherlands 
Indies, Surinam and Curagao in the United 
States. His words therefore carry special’ 
significance. Moreover, Dr. Hart has suc- 
ceeded in the difficult task of clothing ex- 
pert knowledge in popular terms and has 
thus produced a most readable account of 
the economic progress made in the Indies 
until the Japanese invasion. 

Dr. Hart is a progressive; he is enthu- 
siastic about the new forms of Indonesian 
and Dutch co-operation in the Indies as 
they have developed during the last decade, 
and looks forward to a new era of rapid 
material and spiritual progress after the 
war. He is also, however, a realist; he 
evidently deplores the hollow slogans of 
armchair world reformers who believe all 
colonial problems can be solved by the ap- 
plication of some spiritual cure-alls. The 
primary condition for a sound political de- 
mocracy, he holds, is economic democracy, 
and the larger part of this booklet is de- 
voted to a review of the accomplishments 
of recent years. 

Chapter III (Freedom Oversteps) in par- 
ticular deals with the fundamental problem 
of curbing Western business in the interest 
of native welfare. In Chapter IV (Levers 
to Democracy) Dr. Hart further describes 
how the Indies during the depression 
switched from a “free” to a “directed econ- 
omy,” devoted “to the harnessing of enter- 
prise to the needs of the whole community, 
to harmonizing diverging interests . . . to 
promoting a more equitable distribution of 
the proceeds of production.” 
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Three other chapters deal with the popu- 
lation pressure on Java (Problem Sinister) 
and the efforts of the Government to re- 
lieve it through emigration and industriali- 
zation. The most important lesson to be 
gained from these case studies in colonial 
policy is that success was attained only 
when the measures were carefully and sym- 
pathetically adjusted to the social-economic 
structure of the Indonesian community. 

In a final chapter the author gives a brief 
history of international commodity control 


as seen from the Indies’ point of view, and 


draws from this some important directives 
for postwar policy. 

This paper was written before Queen 
Wilhelmina, on December 7, 1942, disclosed 
the plan for the political reconstruction of 
the Netherlands Kingdom, and Dr. Hart 
has naturally refrained from anticipating 
this program. In an article in the March 
issue of Pacific Affairs, however, he has 
given his views on this problem. The com- 
ment of Professor Raymond Kennedy, pub- 
lished in the June issue of the same periodi- 
cal, is of particular interest because it asks 
some pertinent questions which will have 
to be answered before one can fully evalu- 
ate the significance of these plans. 

J. O. M. BROEK 

University of California, 

Berkeley, California 


THOMPSON, VIRGINIA. Postmortem on Ma- 
laya. Pp. xix, 323. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1943. $3.00. 


In Postmortem on Malaya, we have an 
unbiased, systematic, and objective study 
of Malaya, its people, resources, govern- 
ment, industries, labor problems, national- 
ism, military situation, and the causes of 
British failure in defending the country 
from Japanese invasion. The work is one 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations “Inter- 
national Research Series,” and a valuable 
addition to literature on southeast Asia. 

In this work Miss Thompson presents, 
among other things, three conclusions which 
would jar the complacency of some of the 
experts on southeastern Asia. 

1. Federated Malay States government 
has been mainly of, by, and for British 
vested business interests (p. 5). 
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2. The true character of the much-lauded 
public service of Malaya has been un- ` 
masked by the following conclusion: “The 
excellent public health service and large- 
scale program of public works which have 
characterized Malaya’s administrative pol- 
icy were undertaken in the interests of ex- 
pediency, rather than on humanitarian 
grounds. The thousands of immigrants 
from disease-ridden China and India re- 
quired, for their survival as a labor force, 
the enforcement of measures of rudimen- 
tary sanitation and above all of malaria 
control. The excellent roads, railroads, and 
power plants of the country were intimately 
linked to the prosperity of the tin and 
rubber industries. Tke services of educa- - 
tion and social welfare, which bring no 
revenue, were correspondingly starved.” 
(P. 12. Italics are. mine.) This startling 
conclusion of Miss Thompson’s supple- 
ments what Professor Rupert Emerson of 
Harvard, in his work Malaysia (Macmillan, 
1937), wrote: “In Malaya as elsewhere in_: 
the dependent world the denial of political ` 
advancement has regularly been justified 
by the imperial rulers on the ground of the 
general backwardness, ignorance and illit- 
eracy of the subject peoples; but such a 
plea can be accepted only if the imperial 
government is in a position to demonstrate 
that it is throwing its full energies into the 
task of education. That this is not the 
case in either Malaya or the Netherlands 
Indies is too obvious to require any elabo- 
rate statement. . . . Without blinking the 
tremendous difficulties inherent in the con- 
struction of any scheme of education for 
alien peoples of totally different culture 
pattern, the conclusion must still be that 
neither the British nor the Dutch have ever 
seriously set themselves the task of educat- 
ing their non-European subjects as they ex- 
pect their home populations to be edu- 
cated.” (Italics are mine.) 

3. The third conclusion is that “the root 
of the evil in Malaya lay in the purely eco- 
nomic form of imperialism which devel- 
oped, and which failed to weld the people 
of the country into a Malaya nation” (p. 
314). 

Of course no imperialist power ever aids 
the cause of nation-building of a subject 
people. Neither does it arm or train the 
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subject people for the task of national de- 
fense. Britain followed this policy in Ma- 
laya and Burma, as did the Dutch in the 
East Indies. Military organization of Brit- 
ain in Malaya was not adequate against the 
Japanese assault—an unrelenting attack by 
a first-class military, naval, and air power. 
Furthermore, racial imperialism of Britain 
played an important part in antagonizing a 
very large portion of the native population 
in Malaya and Burma, who did aid the 
Japanese against the British. 

Miss Thompson does not go into any dis- 
cussion of the future of this region. How- 
ever, it is the conviction of the reviewer 
that the native population of Malaya are 
not anxious for the restoration of the old 
type of British imperialism, It is interest- 
ing to note that there is an increasingly 
prevailing opinion among many Anglo- 
American experts on southeastern Asia that 
all the colonial possessions of Britain and 
her allies (France and the Netherlands) 
Should be restored to them after the vic- 
tory is won‘over Japanese imperialism and 
militarism. In fact, the whole March 1943 
number of THE ANNALS was devoted to 
uphold this thesis, in spite of the fact that 
the miserable state of affairs among the 
peoples of Indo-China, Malaya, and the 
Dutch East Indies is due to exploitation 
and studied neglect of the welfare of the 
subject peoples. This rationalization of 
“benevolent imperialism” in Malaya has 
been fortified by the argument that because 
all important Western industrial powers— 
especially Britain and the United States— 
must have rubber and tin and other stra- 
tegic materials which are to be found in 
Malaya, and because the British know all 
about Malaya and have tremendous eco- 


nomic stakes (investment) there, they 


should be entrusted with the future gov- 
ernment of this area. This theory nicely 
fits in with Mr. Churchill’s declaration that 
Britain will keep all she has acquired; but 
` it does not fit in with the moral and noble 
aims of the war as characterized by the At- 
lantic Charter (which apparently does not 
‘ apply to the subject peoples of Asia) and 
° the Four Freedoms. Unless one is a con- 
firmed believer in continuance of white 
dominance in Asia, Miss Thompson’s book 
might create some hesitation and heart- 
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searching in the matter of recommending 
that the people of Malaya should be again 
entrusted with uncontrolled British trustee- 
ship which has been a failure in the past. 
TARAKNATH Das 
College of the City of New York 


Mureuy, Mary E. The British War Econ- 
omy, 1939-1943. Pp. xiv, 403. New 
York: Professional and Technical Press, 
1943, $2.50. 


The purpose of this study is to acquaint 
American students of economics, govern- 
ment officials, and lay readers with Britain’s 
economic mobilization. More specifically, 
the author endeavors to describe the vari- 
ous controls over production, consumption, 
prices, manpower, food, finance, transporta- 
tion, and foreign trade. The study is the 
most comprehensive that has appeared to 
date. The subject matter is timely and 
important. Regretfully, therefore, it must 
be reported that the book has many serious 
shortcomings. 

Some basic control measures are dis- 
cussed in a manner likely to confuse the 
reader. It is claimed that commodity 
rationing curtails private consumption, con- 
centrates “all resources upon the war ef- 
fort,” and is “the real remedy against in- 


. flation” (p. 231). Unfortunately, rationing 


alone cannot be depended upon to achieve 
any of these results. Its main purpose, not 
mentioned here by the author, is to secure 
a measure of equity in the distribution of 
available supplies of goods to consumers. 
The “main” purpose of British war finance 
is stated differently in two places (pp. 159 
and 218), and the inflationary gap is poorly 
defined (p. 165). 

` Confusion is also created in the mind of 
the reader by numerous inconsistencies in 
the figures cited. ‘Thus, several inconsistent 
statements are made with respect to the 
length of the work week in Great Britain 
without a specific time reference for any 
of them (pp. 122, 126). Inconsistent fig- 
ures are given for the percentage rise in 
earnings of labor from the outbreak of the 
war to 1941 (p. 141). The author no- 
where clearly distinguishes between wage 
rates, hourly earnings, and weekly earnings. 
Figures which do not jibe are also pre- 
sented for both coal production and coal 
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requirements in Great Britain (pp. 300- 
305). ` 

_ The organization of the book is highly 
unsatisfactory. Chapter headings and sub- 
headings do not furnish a clear guide to 
their contents. The chief work of the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare, as the au- 
thor herself points out, consists in the 
destruction of the enemy’s import and ex- 
port trade. Yet more than one-third of 
the chapter “Mobilization of Resources” 
is devoted to the work of this Ministry. 
The chapter “Conscription of Money” deals 
largely with matters other than conscrip- 
tion, while income taxation, a form of con- 
scription, is discussed in a separate chapter. 
In the chapter “Transition from War to 
Peace,” one and one-half pages of a two- 
page subsection titled “Financial Recon- 
struction” deal with the Atlantic Charter. 

Finally, it is to be noted that the data 
are not always reliable, the material is in- 
adequately documented, and the writing is 
prolix, discursive, and careless. One finds 
ample evidence throughout the book of 
hasty writing and insufficient care in edit- 
ing. 

Despite its shortcomings, however, the 
book obliges one to admire the British for 
their remarkable achievements. It is to 
be hoped that a more adequate study of 
the British war economy will appear in 
the near future. 

LEO FISHMAN 

Washington, D. C. 


LEAGUE OF Nations. Wartime Rationing 
and Consumption. Pp. 87. Geneva: 
League of Nations; Sales Agent: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1942. $1.00. 


This study deals with the purposes and 
the methods of consumption controls, par- 
ticularly direct consumers’ rationing, and 
their effect on levels of consumption during 
wartime. It presents the only available 
official international survey on rations of 
food, clothing, and durable consumer goods, 
and covers most of the countries where ra- 
tions are in force. The data on actual 
rations are the most reliable ones available, 
covering the situation as of April 1942. 
As the authors explain, for a variety of rea- 
sons the data on legal food rations do not 
necessarily reflect accurately the real food 
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situation. Despite the ambiguity of any 
rations, it is to be hoped that the League’s 
economic intelligence service will publish 
such surveys more often and with still 
more qualifying comments on the actual 
food situation in individual countries or 
in groups of countries. 

In an attempt to answer quantitatively 
the most pertinent question about war ra- 
tions of food, how far have they lowered 
the consumption levels, the document gives 
comparisons between levels of consumption 
during the prewar period and those pre- 
vailing under the rations effective around 
April 1942. Here, however, the informa- 
tion which the reader obtains is of very 
doubtful value. Despite the earlier efforts 
of the League, the knowledge on national 
diets and food intake has, for the majority 
of nations, remained so fragmentary that 
it does not provide an even vaguely accu- 
rate measure of the rationed food con- 
sumption of today; nor would it even if 
the latter were much better known than 
it happens to be. Many of the tables and 
graphs presented compare incommensurable 
items, such as “prewar consumption per 
capita” and “rations of normal consumers” 
of certain foodstuffs, or “consumption per 
consumption unit,” “per normal consumer,” 
and “per consumption unit calculated on 
the basis of normal consumer rations.” In 
a chapter on food consumption and income, 
the exceedingly small samples of family 
budget studies, whose methods differ from 
country to country, are used for a com- 
parison of peacetime consumption by in- 
come groups with wartime rations (dia- 
grams pp. 58 and 59). They show for the 
basic foodstuffs in peacetime a pattern of 
consumption heavily staggered according to 
income, but for war a perfectly equal per 
capita consumption in all income groups. 
Of course this is misleading, because rations 
stagger the consumption according to oc- 
cupational groups and work performed 
However, even in the same ration class the 
ration is an allotment of what may be pur- 
chased, and not necessarily consumption. 

Despite these overt weaknesses, the pam- 
phlet has its merits, especially in view of fi 
the absence of any better survey. The re- 
viewer is impressed by the positive political 
evaluation of rationing contained in the 
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chapter on the “rise of a consumer’s econ- 
omy,” where it is stated that the distribu- 
tion systems now developing “aim in fact, 
at securing a minimum diet for the popula- 
tion as a whole and...” that “. . . they 
contain the elements of a distributive sys- 
tem in which consumption is guided not so 
much by individual purchasing power as by 
human wants.” The complex changes and 
distortions in the distributive sector caused 
by rationing, and its costs in manpower, 
are not touched. 
KARL BRANDT 
Stanford University 


MALLERy, Orro Top. Economic Union and 
Durable Peace. Pp. xvi, 183. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. $2.00. 


The subject of this interesting and stimu- 
lating study is our number one problem: 
How to prepare a future peaceful collabora- 
tion of nations which provides the maxi- 
mum development of the resources of the 
world along with a decent distribution of 


-the results of human endeavor, thus free- 


ing the individual from primary want and 
fear. In Mr. Mallery’s opinion there is 
now a unique opportunity to choose be- 
tween a planned co-operative world-wide 
economic structure prompted by enlight- 
ened egoism, and a system of Machiavel- 
lian power politics based on shortsighted 
materialism and unmitigated human greed. 
He assigns the people of the United States 
a primary role and responsibility in making 
that choice. For the sake of their own 
interests, Americans will have to make the 
initial sacrifices to introduce a new co- 
operation among nations. They will have 
to create in collaboration with other 
friendly nations the first Economic Union, 
which, it is anticipated, will become a 
model for other political groupings and 
eventually for the human community as a 
whole. 

‘ The author desires to face economic 
problems in terms of what is attainable 
in the present stage of political develop- 
ment, building at first on a modest scale. 
Throughout his study he tacitly presumes 
that most nations may be gradually per- 
suaded to act on principles generally recog- 
nized as beneficial for the human race as 
a whole. The Western nations he assumes 
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already to have attained a political ma- 
turity sufficient to enable them to act in 


accordance with such principles even when 


they conflict with shortsighted nationalistic 
interests. Mr. Mallery, for the sake of 
argument, disregards those thoughts and 
actions that Vilfredo Pareto would classify 
as “nonlogical” human conduct. 

The work under review is based on the 
assumption that trade barriers (in the 
broadest sense) are the main causes of po- 
litical disturbances, including war (p. 172). 
Consequently, the elimination or consider-., 


‘able reduction of these artificially estab- 


lished obstacles to economic intercourse 
would have great repercussions on the 
peaceful development of nations and also 
go far to raise the standards of living of 
individuals. Mr. Mallery does not fail to 
recognize that economic and social co- 
operation should extend to other fields, 
such as monetary affairs, labor organiza- 
tion, and so on. However, he regards trade 
barriers as the key obstruction to a perma- 
nent peace. Groups of nations (e.g., the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere) which 
gradually remove their trade barriers are 
expected to find a mutual social and eco- 
nomic adjustment so that they may com- 
prise a higher economic entity, called 
Economic Union. And several Economic 
Unions may then follow which might within 
a reasonable period be integrated into a 
World Economic Union. Other interna- 
tional agencies like the International Labor 
Organization are also expected to operate. 
The author is not blind to the familiar 
objection advanced against an economic ap- 
proach to international co-operation, that 
collaboration in political affairs par excel- 
lence is the crux of international inter- 
course and of a permanent world peace. 
He challenges this conception by stating 
that a political union is conditioned by a 
preceding economic union, and that eco- 
nomic unification can more easily be ac- 
complished than political unification. By 
placing politics second, he arrives at propo- 
sitions like the following: “Economic bar- 
gains likely to be kept are preferable to 
political agreements likely to be broken.” 
One of the most interesting features of 
Economic Union is the idea of organizing 
Economic Unions on the model of the In- 
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ternational Labor Organization, giving to 
each nation in the “Board of Managers of 
Economic. Union,” 'in addition to two gov- 
ernment representatives, one employer and 
one labor representative. Even disregard- 
ing the difficulties to be found in selecting 
men capable of representing the unified eco- 
nomic interests of organized labor and the 
integrated interests of entrepreneurs, one 
might ask whether in fields outside of la- 
bor (because labor problems are not to 
be considered by Economic Union) the 
representation of nongovernmental inter- 
ests along employer-employee lines prom- 
ises practical results. 

Mr. Mallery makes five proposals in con- 
nection with his plan for immediate con- 
sideration: first, that the Government of 
the United States should initiate now the 
establishment of an organization intended 
to be the nucleus of a postwar Economic 
Union; second, that the system of repre- 
sentation of nations in the International 
Labor Organization should be accepted as 
a model for the Economic Union; third, 
that one of the foundation stones should 
be the Hull reciprocal trade agreements 
program; fourth, that a decision as to the 
first members of the Economic Union 
should be made now; and fifth, that an 
inter-American bank should be founded 
now which would later develop into an 
Economic Union Bank. 

Mr. Mallery is not concerned in this book 
with a detailed blueprint for the future. 
Rather, he is trying to project a skeleton 
framework which would lead to a course 
of thought and action. As such, it deserves 
and requires further elaboration. Mr. Mal- 
lery does not regard bis plan as incom- 
patible with other approaches to the prob- 
lem. On the contrary, he suggests that his 
approach be regarded as one that can be 
combined with other pertinent schemes. 

Otto Tod Mallery’s engaging study warns 
us of the stern choice we must make. Our 
present situation may be compared to that 
in the frequently quoted myth of Plato’s 
Republic, in which the souls were put in a 
position to begin a new round of earthly 
life. There is an element of free choice 
in their destiny. Plato’s Interpreter ad- 
monishes the souls, “The blame is his who 
chooses; Heaven is blameless.” (Transla- 
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tion by F. M. Cornford, Oxford, 1941, p. 
346.) Mr. Mallery’s thought-provoking 
work contributes to make that choice an 
easier one. 
ERVIN HEXNER 
University of North Carolina 


BECKERATH, HERBERT von. In Defense of 
the West. Pp. xiii, 297. Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1942. $3.50. 


This book presents an analysis and inter- 
pretation of the current crisis in Western 
civilization, together with some suggestions 
for reconstruction. Economic develop- 
ments have played a part in producing this 
crisis, but they have been by no means 
solely responsible for it. In fact, the au- 
thor is inclined, in general, to defend the 
economic results produced by the capital- 
istic system, though admitting some short- 
comings, and he disputes at some length the 
various claims which have been made to 
the effect that the downfall and abandon- 
ment of this system are inevitable. The 
current crisis is attributed in part to a- 
change in the religious, philosophical, and 
ethical temper of Western man. “The fail- 
ing power of the concepts and beliefs of an 
epoch gone by and the still confused strug- 
gle for new ideals, for the time being de- 
prives the secular social process of all 
orientation and co-ordination” (p. ix). An- 
other cause of the crisis has been the grow- 
ing divergence between political institutions 
and tendencies and economic institutions 
and developments. The discord between 
political and economic life has been par- 
ticularly severe in the international field, 
where it has taken the form of conflict be- 
tween the economic solidarity and inter- 
dependence of nations and their political 
independence and nationalism. 

With regard to the problems of recon- 
struction, Dr. von Beckerath says that “the 
dependence of our economic future on an 
uncertain political development alone would 
be sufficient to preclude any specific eco- 
nomic forecasts and any detailed program. 
of future economic policy” (p. 169). Hence, 
the section on economic reconstruction, af- . 
ter a brief reference to agriculture and in- 
ternational monetary matters, is devoted | 
largely toa discussion of economic plan- 
ning in a liberal economy. The analysis 
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of several proposed types of economic 
planning leads to the conclusion that they 
are incompatible with economic liberalism, 
though it is conceived as possible that we 
may “have to found our hopes for liberal 
survival at least on a moderate amount of 
directed, concerted, and balanced economy, 
certainly during the period immediately fol- 
lowing the present war” (p. 212). But “the 
possibilities of economic reconstruction... 
are indeed closely dependent upon moral 
stamina, and where this is lacking, on moral 
reconstruction” (p. 232). We need to 
modify sharply both the weak and confused 
morale of the still liberal and democratic 
countries and the false morale of the so- 
called totalitarian countries, for they both 
“deny the supreme necessity of the present 
hour, ethical solidarity, not only among 
families and professional groups and in 
nations, but in humanity” (p. 238). 
Political reconstruction, according to Dr. 
von Beckerath, depends upon moral recon- 
struction. Problems of political reconstruc- 
tion within countries promise to be severe, 
but “international problems for a long time 
are bound to cast deep shadows over na- 
tional life and culture” (p. 257). In the 
international sphere, “we must not repeat 
the error of attempting to fashion with one 
magic stroke out of a world of demoraliza- 
tion, of violent and brutal conflict between 
nations, races, and classes, a world ridden 
with terrifying economic problems, the 
united peaceful and prosperous world of 
our dreams” (p. 276). “The League of 
Nations incorporated a great idea to which 
humanity will ultimately have to come back 
if a progressive world civilization is to be 
preserved” (p. 141), but “a world state, 
even in the form of a confederacy with real 
power, seems still utopian” (p. 291). On 
the one hand, an Anglo-Saxon bloc, “a solid 
organization for united and strong inter- 
national action, possibly with such changes 
in the constitutions of all members of this 
alliance as are needed to guarantee per- 
sistent common action in foreign affairs and 
close economic co-operation, would be an 
extraordinary and, for the near future at 


. least, a sufficient accomplishment” (p. 280). 
' For the European Continent, on the other 


hand, operating under some system of eco- 
nomic planning, the “building of a better 
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future in view of the heterogeneity of ele- 
ments seems possible only on the British 
Empire pattern and not on the American 
Union pattern” (p. 299). And America, of 
course, must play its full part in the task 
of reconstruction. 

While the book is subtitled “A Political 
and Economic Study,” it really gets into 
philosophy, history, sociology, and juris- 
prudence as well, and, as the author freely 
admits, no single person has command of 
all the knowledge necessary for a complete 
treatment of the subject which he has un- 
dertaken. It would be too much to expect 
most readers to agree completely with Dr. 
von Beckerath’s analysis of the causes of 
the present crisis in Western civilization or 
of the steps which must be taken in future 
reconstruction, and what will actually hap- 
pen in the future is anyone’s guess. How- 
ever, his study is both interesting and 
stimulating, and he is eminently correct in 
insisting that his subject is one which de- 
serves and must have our earnest and con- 
tinued attention. And he has succeeded 
rather well in achieving his aim of dealing 
“with an eminently complex problem with 
a minimum of technicalities and in a lan- 
guage intelligible to all people of good com- 
prehension” (p. xi). 

Raru H. BLODGETT 

University of Illinois 


BURNHAM, James. The Machiavellians. 
Pp. viii, 270. New York: The John Day 
Co., 1943. $2.50. 


Those who may be attracted to this book 
by the extensive, though often none too 
complimentary, reviews of it in recent is- 
sues of various periodicals, and by the wide 
publicity given to the author’s controversial 
The Managerial Revolution (1941), will 
find all they will want to learn about Burn- 
ham’s theories from three chapters: “The 
Typical Method of Political Thought,” 
“The Meaning of Democracy,” and “Can 
Politics be Scientific?” Therein Burnham, 
with quite unimpressive display of esoteric 
philosophical verbiage, sets down the rela- 
tionship of ideologies and symbols to politi- 
cal action—a display of conclusions well 
known to the political scientist and the 
political sociologist. The rest of the work 
is a survey of the theories of “The Machia- 
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vellians”—“the only ones who have told us 
the full truth about power” (p. 246)—that 
is, Dante, Machiavelli, Mosca, Sorel, Mi- 
chels, and Pareto. Others, quite well 
known for their contributions to this field, 
such as Lenin, Nietzsche, Graham Wallas, 
Bagehot, and others, are not mentioned at 
all. 

The main weakness of Burnham’s dis- 
course appears to be his deliberate neglect 
to accept, utilize, and digest the discoveries 
of the sociology of knowledge and of politi- 
cal sociology. Burnham is right in stating, 
for instance, that “in many quarters at the 
present time, theorists have raised the ques- 
tion whether politics can be scientific” (p. 
255). But to state that “John Dewey, the 
leading American philosopher, and his fol- 
lowers continue to debate this problem” is 
a claim to distinction which few political 
scientists and sociologists will grant to John 
Dewey, and even fewer to Burnham. After 
all, the relationship of “what is” to “what 
ought to be” is a burning problem where 
the main claims to distinction can be made 
by such authorities as Max Weber, Howard 
Becker, Karl Mannheim, Talcott Parsons, 
Max Scheler, Reinhold Neibuhr, E. H. 
Carr, Pitirim Sorokin, and others. Of 
these, again, none are noted except Sorokin, 
who, together with Max Lerner, another 
distinguished student of this field, is cou- 
pled with “a journalist like Pierre van 


Paassen, a demagogue like Hitler, ... a’ 


revolutionist like Lenin, a trapped idealist 
like Henry Wallace, a bulldozing rhetorician 
like Churchill, a preacher out of a church 
like Norman Thomas or one in like Bishop 
Manning, the Pope or the ministers of the 
Mikado”—and disposed of by Burnham in 
the following terms: “... though there may 
be incidental passages which increase our 
fund of real information, the integrating 
method and the whole conception of poli- 
tics is precisely that of Dante” (p. 26). 

_ All in all, Burnham always seems to be 
shadowboxing but not delivering the full 
punch. In some respects, the book is a 
valuable summary of political theory con- 
cerned with the science of power, the 
theory of the ruling class, myths, violence, 
the limits of democracy, and the nature of 
social action, even though it is an indication 
of investigation that needs to be done 
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rather than a survey of what has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished. But the author has 
failed either to achieve a penetrating imagi- 
native analysis of the already available 
facts on his topic or to make any very im- 
portant contribution to it. In fact, such 
works as Thurman Arnold’s The Folklore 
of Capitalism (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1938) and Melvin Rader’s No 
Compromise (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1939) cover most of Burnham’s topics 
and handle them more expertly. Further- 
more, they are not marked by the extrava- 
gance of Burnham’s claims to be a member 
of “the élite.” “It is ludicrous for the 
authors of books like this one—that is, 
serious books about society—to pretend to 
speak to ‘the people. The great bulk of 
the people in this country neither buys nor 
reads any books at all—thereby avoiding a 
great quantity of nonsense. The potential 
audience for this sort of book is, as sta- 
tistics show, limited to a comparatively 
small section of the élite’—p. 262.) The 
reviewer hopes that he can be granted the 
same distinction after grasping the “pro- 
fundities” of such statements as: “The 
theory of democracy as self-government 
must... be understood as a myth, formula, 
or derivation. It does not correspond to 
any actual or possible social reality” (p. 
236). 
Josera 5. Rovcex 
Hofstra College 


Lorwin, Lewis L. International Economic 
Development. Pp. iv, 111. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Gov't Printing Office, 1942. 
30¢. 

Mr. Lorwin’s excellent report is an ana- 
lytical survey of the experiences with, and 
the problems of, international public works. 
The discussion of the definition of inter- 
national public works is followed by a con- 
sideration of their “economic and social 
aspects.” Dr. Lorwin recognizes that, 
while international public works are desir- 
able “as a means of mitigating a depression 
... and of stimulating recovery ... , its 
benefits are likely to be determined by the 
degree to which there is international co- 
operation in other matters such as mone- 
tary, trade and price policies, and agricul- 
tural and industrial measures” (p. 12). 


t 


Mey? 
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The core of the report is its Part III, 
which deals with “regional and special 
problems.” International public works 
have been tried out with varying success 
and in various forms in Latin America, 
Canada, and China. The future will show 
an increasing need for international aid in 
China, Latin America, and Europe. At the 
same time, the rehabilitation of many parts 
of Europe can be accomplished only with 
the simultaneous resettlement of large 
numbers of people. The two problems can 
be considered as parts of one larger prob- 
lem. Many countries, particularly in South 
America, would be quite willing to take 
surplus populations if they could be guar- 
anteed employment. Perhaps the days of 
individual migrations are numbered, and 
those of organized migrations have arrived. 
The idea has been tried out on a smaller 
scale, for example, between Switzerland 
and Peru. 
settlement of Greek and Armenian popula- 

tions should be exceedingly helpful. 
~~ Some problems raised in connection with 
international public works are briefly dis- 
cussed. The problem of the criteria of 
selection of these works raises the question 
of social and labor standards. And the 
problem of lending immediately raises the 
transfer problem so vexing during the past 
decade or two. One perhaps too radical 
solution would be that the United States 
give away part of the money. In view of 
the fact that this country is spending sixty 
billion dollars a year on war, “it may not 
be extravagant to propose to the American 
people to assume the obligation to advance 
to foreign countries say $500 million a 
year for 10 or 15 years as a means of aiding 
their economic and social development, if 
that would insure peace and international 
co-operation. The sum could be entered in 
the budget as an item of national defense 
and security” (p. 81). It might be well 
to remind skeptics (or optimists) that this 
country did give away large sums for the 
feeding of Europe after the last war. 

In specific cases the transfer problem 
might be solved by providing for repay- 
ments in those commodities for the produc- 
tion of which the funds were advanced. 
Such provisions were made, for example, 
with China (tung oil) and Bolivia (tin). 


Past experience with the re- 
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The report concludes that international 
public works are likely to be expanded, 
and it recommends: (1) that the United 
States continue its present policy in the 
form of lease-lend, Export-Import Bank, 
and so forth; (2) that a permanent Inter- 
American Resources Board be established; 
and (3) that “the organizations now exist- 
ing or to be established in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, China and 
Latin America” be brought together in an 
International Development Authority. 

W. F. STOLPER 

Swarthmore College 


HARRIS, SEYMOUR E. (Ed.). Postwar Eco- 
nomic Problems. Pp. xii, 417. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943. 
$3.50. 


The jacket describes this as an “authori- 
tative discussion” by twenty-three experts; 
how a discussion of the future can be au- 
thoritative is not indicated. Most of the 
chapters are not oriented in terms of the 
war, but are merely examinations of sub- 
jects which engaged the attention o: the 
several authors before the war. The way 
in which wars upset the economy and create 
maladjustments, which must be corrected 
before solid industrial expansion can occur, 
is taken into account only here and there. 

The authors and chapters follow: The 
Postwar Economy, Alvin H. Hansen; Full 
Employment After the War, Paul A. Samu- 
elson; Total War: A Description in Terms 
of Employment, Dal Hitchcock; Secular 
Stagnation? Alan Sweezy; Postwar Private 
Investing and Public Spending, Richard 
Bissell; Capitalism in the Postwar World, 
Joseph A. Schumpeter; Economic Liberal- 
ism in the Postwar World, Abba P. Lerner; 
Trade and Peace, Henry C. Simons; Eco- 
nomic Statistics and Postwar Policies, Was- 
sily Leontief; Postwar Public Debt, Sey- 
mour E. Harris; Problems of Planning 
Public Work, Benjamin Higgins; City Re- 
planning and Rebuilding, Guy Greer; Fiscal 
Policy at the State and Local Levels, Har- 
vey S. Perloff; Labor After the War, Sum- 
ner H. Slichter; Postwar Social Security, 
Edwin E. Witte; Nutrition, Food Attitudes, 
and Food Supply, M. L. Wilson; Agricul- 
tural Problems, John D. Black; Interna- 
tional Commodity Agreements in the Post- 
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war World, Joseph S. Davis; The Political 
Economy of Regional or Continental Blocs, 
Gottfried Haberler; Removal of Restric- 
tions on Trade and Capital, Howard S. 
Ellis; International Aspects of An Invest- 
ment Program, R. B. Bryce; International 
Monetary Stabilization, C. P. Kindleberger; 
On Price Control After the War, John D. 
Sumner. 

The chapters are of unequal quality; the 
selection of authors has favored a heavy 
weighting toward the “oversaving and 
mature-economy” outlook; Bissell and 
Schumpeter show some doubts about the 
accuracy of the foundations of this out- 
look. Slichter discusses administered labor 
prices and raises some of the right ques- 
tions with respect to the implications of 
collective bargaining and full employment. 

Much of the material in the book has 
appeared elsewhere; it is written primarily 
by and for academicians, but bringing the 
materials together should serve a useful 
purpose. i 

EMERSON P. SCHMIDT 

University of Minnesota 


SCHUMPETER, JOSEPH A. Capitalism, So- 
cialism, and Democracy. Pp. x, 381. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 
$3.50. 


As Professor Schumpeter says in his 
preface, “this volume is the result of an 
effort to weld into a readable form the 
bulk of almost forty years’ thought, ob- 
servation and research on the subject of 
socialism.” In the first division of the 
book, which deals with Marxian socialism, 
Marx is described as a great genius. In 
the field of economic theory, Marx was a 
“very learned man” and his theory was 
truly scientific, though the author gives 
many parts of the theory a thorough beat- 
ing. Marx is also described as a great 
prophet, but it turns out that Professor 
Schumpeter has little use for the Marxian 
predictions concerning the declining rate 
of profits and the increasing misery of the 
proletariat. However, the predictions con- 
cerning business cycles and the concentra- 
tion and centralization of capital are ap- 
proved in general, and above all, the 
Marxian prediction of the inevitable down- 
fall of capitalism (which coincides with 
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Professor Schumpeter’s conclusion in the 
matter) showed remarkable vision, even 
though it rested on a faulty basis. Marx’s 
economic interpretation of history was 
“doubtless one of the greatest individual 
achievements of sociology to this day” (p. 
10); and his analysis of social classes was 
nearly as valuable, although it exaggerated 
the definiteness of the classes and of the 
antagonism between them. On the whole, 
the author’s verdict on Marx is unusually 
favorable, and there is some tendency to 
suggest that the weaker parts of the Marx- 
ian analysis should never have been taken 
seriously, and to point out that Marx’s con- 
clusions were right even though the bases 
on which they rested were unsatisfactory. 

In the second part of the volume Pro- 
fessor Schumpeter decides that the break- 
down of capitalism is inevitable, in the 
sense that present trends, if continued, will 
produce this result. While the actual and 
prospective working of the system is such 
as to deny that it will break down because 
of economic failures, its very success is 
leading to its downfall. Perhaps because 
of this viewpoint, the author presents a 
glowing account of the accomplishments of 
capitalism and is quite willing to attribute 
these accomplishments to the system itself 
rather than to extraneous and fortuitous 
factors. After sharp criticism of the popu- 
lar theory of vanishing investment oppor- 
tunity, the prospective breakdown of capi- 
talism is attributed to such factors as the 
decline of the entrepreneurial function, the 
political helplessness of the bourgeoisie in 
the face of modern problems, the tendency 
of the capitalistic system to destroy its own 
institutional framework (especially prop- 
erty and free contracting), the general in- 
ternal atmosphere of hostility to the sys- 
tem, and the decline of the bourgeois 
family. However, Professor Schumpeter is 
unwilling to venture a prediction as to 
when the breakdown of capitalism may 
occur, 

It seems rather certain that socialism 
can “work,” assuming that the system in 
which it is attempted is sufficiently mature 
and that the problems of transition can 
be solved. After stating that there is noth- 
ing wrong with the pure logic of socialism, 
the author gives the usual description of 
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the manner in which it would be possible 
for rational economic decision-making to 
occur under socialism. Some economists, 
while admitting that it would be theoreti- 
cally possible for rational decision-making 
to occur under socialism, are inclined to 
think that the process involved would be 
so difficult that the planners would prob- 
ably rely largely on their own judgment 
in making basic decisions. Professor 
Schumpeter contends that the process 
would be rather simple and would almost 
certainly be used. He also thinks that 
technical efficiency in production might well 
be better under socialism than under capi- 
talism, though he avoids saying that the 
productive results attained would be an 
“optimum” or would result in the greatest 
possible satisfaction of basic human wants. 
In dealing with the human element under 
socialism, the author realizes that his 
ground is less sure, but he is inclined to 
think that adequate incentives would be 
provided for all and that problems of labor 
“discipline would not be insuperable. Fi- 
nally, a peaceful, constitutional transition 
to socialism would probably be possible for 
a mature capitalistic economy. It seems 
hardiy necessary to say that Professor 
Schumpeter is more enthusiastic than most 
economists in describing the probable ac- 
complishmerits of socialism. 

After a severe criticism of the classical 
definition of democracy, which is held to 
have little or no significance in most mod- 
ern situations, a new definition of democ- 
racy—as “that institutional arrangement 
for arriving at political decisions in which 
individuals acquire the power to decide by 
means of a competitive struggle for the 
people’s vote” (p. 269)—is stated and de- 
fended. It then becomes clear that be- 
tween socialism and democracy there is no 
necessary relationship and no necessary 
incompatibility. Professor Schumpeter rec- 
ognizes that in practice it may be difficult 
to reconcile the enormous powers of eco- 
nomic planners and officials in the eco- 
nomic sphere with responsibility to the 
people as a whole in the political sphere, 
and he says that “as a matter of practical 
necessity, socialist democracy may even- 
tually turn out to be more of a sham than 
capitalist democracy ever was” (p. 302). 
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However, he does not seem greatly con- 
cerned by the fact that this development 
would ruin the socialistic system from the 
point of view of large numbers of people. 
The final section of the book, which pre- 
sents a historical sketch of socialist parties, 
is Interesting, but it does not seem neces- 
sary to the rest of the book, and is in the 
nature of an anticlimax. 

On the whole, this is an excellent book. 
To be sure, part of the economic analysis 
depends quite heavily on some of Professor 
ochumpeter’s favorite doctrines, such as the 
innovation theory of interest, the theory of 
the beneficence of large-scale and quasi- 
monopolistic business under modern capi- 
talism, and the theory of the decline of 
the entrepreneurial function; but this is not 
unexpected. The book may be somewhat 
difficult for the general reader, but indi- 
viduals with adequate background in the 
general field will find that it is charmingly 
written, that its arguments and analyses are 
developed in thorough and intensely inter- 
esting fashion, and that Professor Schum- 
peter’s outstanding scholarship is evidenced 
on every page. The literature in this im- 
portant field has been enriched by the publi- 
cation of this book. 

Raru H. BLODGETT 

University of Illinois 


Brany, ROBERT A. Business as a System 
of Power. Pp. xx, 340. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943. $3.00. 


This book is a study of business and 
manufacturing organizations, chambers of 
commerce, trade associations, and so forth, 
in this country, Germany, England, Italy, 
France, and Japan. The author’s studies 
of Germany and Italy, in particular, lead 
him to believe that the large concentrations 
of business and industry in those countries 
were largely responsible for the ease with 
which the totalitarian form of government 
was instituted. His studies of Japan and 
England are corroborative, as is also that 
of France. Very little mention is made of 
Russia. The principal deduction of the 
author and of Dr. Lynd in the foreword 
to this book is that this country is on the 
high road to a similar combination of 
government-controlled economy. 

Dr. Lynd’s foreword is a review and an 
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interpretation of the book. He predicts in 
no uncertain terms that this country -is 
moving rapidly toward monopolistic opera- 
tion of industry under control and protec- 
tion of the state. Thus he states: “and the 
management of the present war has been 
taken over by representatives of big busi- 
ness. And this time they may be in Wash- 
ington for keeps. We shall emerge from 
this war well on our way to having a perma- 
nently planned and managed economy; and 
if business controls the goals of that plan- 
ning, that will mean management also from 
the top to bottom and from center to cir- 
` cumference of all relevant social and cul- 
tural life.” 

The reviewer does. not think that any 
well-informed person will believe that big 
business has taken over the management 
of the war. It has, very largely, taken over 
the task of producing the necessary mate- 
rials and equipment for war, which is quite 
a different matter. And granting that big 
business does present some very difficult 
problems, granting that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is already competing with private 
business through Federal ownership of 
many enterprises, great and small, and 
granting also that the financing of this war 
will greatly extend the financial interest in 
and the actual ownership of industrial 
plants by the Federal Government, it can 
hardly be assumed that this country will 
necessarily go the way of Germany and 
Italy. Basic conditions are quite different 
here from what they are in those lands. 

Nevertheless, while we may not agree 
with the conclusions so drawn, Mr. Brady 
has put together an immense amount of 
factual material bearing on what has ac- 
tually occurred in these several countries 
which is valuable in itself and well worth 
reading for the pictures it presents. 

DEXTER S. KIMBALL 

Cornell University 


SILBERLING, NORMAN J. The Dynamics of 
Business. Pp. xii, 759. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943. $5.00. 
This statistical history of business trends 

and theoretical analysis of the fundamental 

causes of our business cycles should in- 
terest many economists besides business- 
cycle scholars, especially those specializing 
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in theory, economic history, economic plan- 
ning by government, money and banking, 
and real estate economics. Dr. Silberling 
outlines our population trends and then 
takes up agricultural, building, and trans- 
portation cycles before turning to general 
business cycles. In order to obtain as 
broad economic panorama as possible, he 
has worked up or pieced together numerous 
charts going back 100 to 240 years. These 
alone make this study very valuable. In 
extensive appendices he explains how these 
charts are constructed. Several are quite 
ingenious, but may be open to criticism be- 
cause of the broad assumptions made when 
data were meager. (See Appendix 3 on 
index of credit currency, 1811-1940.) The 
author shows that population movements, 


„rather than just population growth, bring 


about building booms and transportation 
booms, and suggests that, other than wars, 
these have been the chief originating forces. 
“There is fairly broad evidence that the 
dominating forces of cyclical disturbance 
have usually reached the industrial corpora- ~ 
tion through the financing of consumer 
durables, and this has created the main 
cyclical incentive to expand plant” (p. 
413). One cause of bankruptcy and de- 
pression he stresses repeatedly. This is 
the American custom of “trading on the 
equity,” which has taken many forms. 
Farmers, home owners, banks, industrial- 
ists, speculators, railroads, and even gov- 
ernments have been guilty. Amortization 
to wipe out debts over a reasonable period 
is absolutely essential, or speculation, over- 
development, and eventual panic and de- 
pression will result (pp. 366, 668). 

Dr. Silberling takes nothing for granted, 
and has carefully re-examined many old 
theories. For example, he has found that 
in times of rising prices there is very little 
difference between the behavior of agricul- 
tural and nonagricultural prices (pp. 155- 
58). He shows that there is little relation- 
ship between interest rates and security 
flotations (chap. 16). He attacks Keynes’s 
multiplier on psychological grounds (p. 
353). He argues that drastic wage and 
price cuts in a depression do more harm 
than good to the market (p. 553). He has 
revised and clarified the equation of ex- 
change (chap. 6). He does not believe that 
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this country has attained economic ma- 
turity. “The smoothed rate of change of 
total production and trade has shown very 
little variation since the Civil War” even 
though the rate of population growth has 
declined (p. 654). He is opposed to state 
capitalism. But Dr. Silberling is not afraid 
to make constructive suggestions. He des- 
ignates speculative industrial bond prices 
as a good forecasting barometer, and ad- 
vances a plan to alleviate cyclical unem- 

ployment (pp. 547, 577). 
- Jt is unfortunate that the style of the 
book is heavy, for it is a genuine contribu- 
tion to the science of economics, and de- 
serves wide and careful reading. 

- Donatp L. KEMMERER 
University of Illinois 


BowMAn, Mary JEAN, and GEORGE LELAND 
Bacu. Economic Analysis and Public 
Policy. Pp. xix, 935. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1943. $4.50. 


Doctors Bowman and Bach have pro- 
duced an economics textbook which is 
somewhat different. In addition to the cus- 
tomary economic analysis, they have intro- 
duced a great deal of institutional and back- 
ground material, This is supplemented by 
an awareness of the problems of social and 
public policy. Furthermore, the authors 
are conscious of the limitations of econom- 
ics and of its general subordination to the 
broader fields of ethics and politics. They 
show considerable ability in keeping all 
these considerations in fheir proper per- 
spective. New material and new ap- 
proaches are used, but there is no attempt 
merely to be novel or different. All this 
forms a happy contrast to certain recent 
textbooks which are extreme either in their 
adherence to the traditional form or in 
their divergence from this method. 

The book is divided into twelve parts. 
The first is an institutional description of 
the modern business economy. The next 
four treat of price and exchange policies. 
In this section the latest theoretical analysis 
and the best analytical tools are applied 
both to the decisions of the individual firm 
and to public policy. Two parts each are 
devoted to labor problems and those con- 
nected with money and the business cycle. 
The remainder of the book treats of public 
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fiscal policies, international problems, and 
those of agriculture. Interspersed with 
these treatments are studies of individual- 
ism, socialism, and similar political phi- 
losophies. 

The authors succeed in their attempt to 
take a stand on controversial issues without 
degenerating into dogmatism or partisan 
pleading. They are to be commended for 
the freshness and realism of the examples 
used to illustrate theory. In general, the 
choice of material to be included or ex- 
cluded is good. In view of their emphasis 
upon social and public policy, however, a 
more extensive treatment of the problems 
of technological unemployment, economic 
maturity, investment and capital formation, 
and the business cycle would have been 
desirable. . 
Joun F. Cronin 
St. Mary’s Seminary 


Tart, Pamir. Economics and Problems 
of Labor. Pp. xxix, 994. Harrisburg: 
Stackpole Sons, 1942. - $4.00. 


This comprehensive textbook should en- 
joy wide use in colleges and among labor 
administrators and the -interested public. 
It is the product of mature teaching expe- 
rience and a long interest in the problems 
of labor. Its range is broad, its organiza- 
tion clear, and its content meaty. More- 
over, it is written in a fresh and interesting 
style and has the merit of being both sym- 
pathetic to labor and outspoken on several 
contentious issues, as, for example, the 
conduct of labor in the Soviet economy or 
the regulation of certain labor practices in 
this country. Without sacrifice of impar- 
tiality of facts, the author has expressed 
clear-cut views in many places in which 
there is usually hemming and hawing. He 
shows at many points a genuine ability to 
condense important subjects to a minimum 
without sacrifice of the kind of detail which 
makes a presentation satisfying. He would 
have been well advised to use this method 
with regard to many other parts in which 
the detail is excessive and in some cases 
wholly temporary. As an illustration, de- 
tailed data on accidents and occupational 
diseases (pages 210-17) could have been 
more selective with profit to the reader. 
Likewise within individual paragraphs, the 
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illustrative statistics could have been re- 


duced even further, and the space used. 


for the more general summarizations and 
conclusions. 

The book is particularly valuable in com- 
pact references and restatements of labor 
history and of economic theory bearing on 
labor problems. Withal, it also has the vir- 
tue of being more sympathetic to problems 
of scientific and personnel management. 
This compares with the curious attitude of 
many people whose consideration of the 
labor problem has chiefly been one of la- 
bor’s difficulty with employers, and who 
seem little aware of the modern phases of 
management’s not inconsiderable perplexi- 
ties in administering labor problems.. The 
book could have been somewhat strength- 
ened even in this particular. In general 
appraisal, however, in spirit and content, 
it is the most appealing of textbooks of the 
problems now available. 

HERMAN FELDMAN 

Dartmouth College 


BALDWIN, CLAUDE Davin. Economic Plan- 
ning: Its Aims and Implications. Pp. 
188. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1942. Paperbound: $2.00; Cloth- 
bound: $2.50. 


This book contains many interesting ref- 
erences to the views of other writers, but 
it would probably have been less misleading 
had it been called True Economic Planning. 
Throughout the book the author evidently 
has a special kind of economic planning in 
mind—a kind that implies “government 
ownership as well as government opera- 
tion,” and still a kind that has never “yet 
existed.” Possibly the nearest the world 
has thus far come to the “true” type of 
economic planning is state interference or 
intervention (pp. 169~71).- As the author 
says: “The boundary between intervention- 
ism and economic planning as defined is 
often difficult to draw in particular circum- 
stances. “Nazi economics, Soviet commu- 


nism, and perhaps even the N.R.A., tend. 


in varying degrees to approach true eco- 
nomic planning.” 

‘True economic planning, to follow the 
author further, is 4 purposive arrangement 
of economic resources, substituting “col- 
lective (state) control for private indi- 
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vidual decisions,” abolishing “private own- 


‘ership in the means of production,” and 


directing the economy “by the state to- 
wards ends that may or may not be con- 
sidered desirable by all of us” (p. 32). 
Democratic controls are not necessarily to 
be dispensed with, political and ethical fac- 
tors being regarded as important. Accepting 
the neoclassical point of view, the author 
contends that “the role of economic theory 
remains the same” (pp. 64-65). There 
would have to be a planning authority, but 
in the measurement of demand and costs 
and in production and distribution prob- 
lems neoclassical economic principles would 
continue to operate (pp. 84-85). 

“The planned economy would necéssarily 
economize resources in such a way that it 
would strive to allocate them among the 
different want-satisfying uses in accord with 
the principles of marginalism. For the 
principles of marginalism have been dem- 
onstrated to be the logical, mathematical, 


and hence universal, principles of economic.ggy, 


calculation; i.e., of maximizing the return 
from any resources, used in accord with 
any technique, to secure any form of re- 
turn. Moreover, the theoretical and practi- 
cal validity of the principles would be un- 
affected by any difference in the degree to 
which, as compared with individualism, the 
collectivist economy allowed individuals to 
be the judges of their own wants and the 
means of satisfying them, or itself made 
these choices through some political agency. 

. The problem of economic calculation 
is common to capitalist and collectivist so- 
cieties alike” (pp. 150-51). 

The reviewer has already paid sufficient 
respects to marginalism in his Social Sci- 
ence Principles (Duke, 1941, especially pp. 
264-67). Were further illustration needed 
of inadequacy in solving realistic modern 
problems, its linkage with collectivism to 
characterize true economic planning pro- 
vides a novel ethereal touch. 

The details of how such an unrealistic 
system might function will be passed over 
here except for one or two examples. Lest 
one be alarmed about certain collectivistic 
implications, and despite the assumption 
that in true economic planning “private 
ownership in the means of production” 
would be abolished, it is regarded as “pos- 
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sible to conclude that the ‘profit motive’ 
or the egoistic nature of human beings will 
have to be recognized, at least in the im- 
mediate stages of operation [italics sup- 
plied], and pecuniary incentives will take 
their place as a general means of effecting 
the allocation of labor among different em- 
ployments.” On the other hand, little hope 
is held out “any more for a planned than 
for a capitalist economy” that the problems 
of unemployment and the ups and downs 
of the business cycle can be solved. “Per- 
-haps the best that can be said at present is 
that experience alone will reveal whether a 
planned economy could minimize, if not 
avoid, the business cycle; some believe that 
it could, others say that it could not do so” 
—-which profound observation is applied 
particularly to “perhaps the most devastat- 
ing feature” of the business cycle—cyclical 
unemployment (pp. 167-68). In a day 
when the maintenance of “full employ- 
ment” has been almost universally accepted 
in the United States as a most important 
postwar goal, it seems rather strange, to 
say the least, that, after throwing “private 
ownership in the means of production” out 
the window and substituting “collective 
(state) control for private individual deci- 
sions,” the “true” economic planners have 
little if anything to offer regarding the 
problem of unemployment. To paraphrase 
Pantaleoni, True Economic Planning would 
thus seem to become “an idle science, 
though a true one.” 

Fortunately there is a great deal of eco- 
nomic planning going forward which is not 
“true” according to the definitions laid 
down in this book, Businessmen, labor 


groups, governments, research agencies, and . 


private citizens are putting forth postwar 
economic plans as never before—plans 
aimed to solve some concrete problem of 
immediate import. With such plans and 
solutions, the book under review is appar- 
ently not concerned. ` 
JOSEPH MAYER 
Brookings Institution 


GILBERT, James H. The Tax Systems of 
Australasia. Pp. v, 168. Eugene: Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 1943. $1.25. 
Professor Gilbert spent three months in 

Australia and New Zealand in 1940 and 


AS te 


claims to have made “an intensive study of 
the tax systems” of those two countries in 
that time. In the circumstances, the re- 
sulting book is a remarkable achievement. 
The chief object of the visits seems to have 
been to study the effect of the gospel of 
Henry George on Australasian minds. The 
author’s survey of the land taxes, his col- 
lection of local opinion, and his own ob- 
servations on the subject are very useful, 
and occupy nearly half of his book. His 
account of trade policies as expressed in 
customs and excise tariffs is incidental, and 
no real attempt is made to describe either 
tax system as a whole. Indeed, it might be 
possible to read the book without realizing 
that, unlike both the United States and 
Australia, New Zealand is free from the 
embarrassments of a federal constitution. 

It is true that the notable American 
zealot, Henry George, preached his gospel 
of the single tax in Australia in 1890, at a 
time when its political labor party was be- 
ing pioneered. Henry George had a pass- 
ing influence on the adolescence of that 
party, which grew out of economic depres- 
sion and the failure of widespread strikes, 
and is now in power in both Australia and 
New Zealand. But as Professor Gilbert 
has discovered, the theory of the single tax 
had little to do with the development of 
land taxation in either country. In both 
of them, the graduated taxation of unim- 
proved values has been part of a general 
policy of land settlement, designed in the 
first place to break up the originally huge 
areas devoted to sheep and wool, and to 
favor the increase of cultivation. 

The seeds of Australian policy had been 
sown a generation before Henry George ar- 
rived, and they were to blossom in the fed- 
eral system which began in 1900, ten years 
after he left. Among those who planted 
them were adventurous spirits from the Old 
World who followed the lure of gold, first 
as “fortyniners” in California and then in 
Australia.” They gathered on their way the 
German and American doctrines of tariff 
protection to infant industries. For these 
seeds the aftermath of the Australian gold 
rush provided fruitful soil, and no Georgian 
ideas about free trade could check their 
growth. 

Since publication of this book the Aus- 
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tralian tax system has been drastically re- 
vised under war conditions. Income tax 
has been centralized and now takes 9214 per 
cent of all personal income over the equiva- 
lent of $16,000 a year (at the current rate 
of exchange). 
J. B. BRIGDEN 
Washington, D. C. 


ZAVALA, Strvio. New Viewpoints on the 
Spanish Colonization of America. Pp. 
vii, 118. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1943. $1.25. 

This small volume contains the transla- 
tion from Spanish of a number of lectures 
delivered by Dr. Silvio Zavala, one of the 
most active of the younger historians of 
Mexico. They present a sympathetic treat- 
ment of the Spanish colonial endeavor. 
The first four chapters deal with the reli- 
gious and philosophical theories and the 
legal precepts which influenced the action 
of the Spaniards in the New World. Here 
credit is given to the guidance of law rather 
‘than to caprice in the carrying out of the 
exploits. These laws are considered the 
result of Spanish experience and legislation 
of earlier times. 

Four additional chapters treat of the im- 
pact of Spanish civilization on native In- 
dian culture, indicating the principles which 
influenced the conduct and development of 
the colonial enterprise. Indian slavery em- 
bodied a mingling of Spanish law with In- 
dian customs and law, while m the matter 
of emancipation the government pursued a 
vacillating policy due to the pressure of 
various groups. The encomienda is dis- 
cussed both as a political and an economic 
institution, giving a brief survey of its rise 
and fall as well as its implications based 
on the author’s earlier studies. The last 
two chapters are entitled “The Evolution 
of the Labor System” and “Spanish Coloni- 
zation and Social Experiments.” In these, 
particular attention is given to the origin 
and development of debt slavery and peon- 
age which have persisted even to recent 
times. The author maintains that the en- 
comienda was not the precursor of the 
debt-slavery system. 

‘ The discussion is based principally on 

experiences in New Spain, with some ref- 

erence to other parts of Spanish America, 
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and relates mostly to the sixteenth century. 
The emphasis is on the social aspects of 
Spanish colonization. Dr. Zavala feels that 
the actions of colonizing nations among un- 
tutored, uncivilized natives have never 
been painted with too glowing colors. He 
therefore seeks to remove some of the 
darkness from the Spanish exploits in the 
New World and finds a greater degree of 
social consciousness among the Spaniards 
than has usually been considered to exist. 
He concludes, “I shall be satisfied if I 
have succeeded in making clear in this 
book the reasons that exist for believing 
that the Spanish colonization of America 
was characterized by a rich social ideology 
and a substantial amount of experimenta- 
tion.” The work is a worthy contribution 
to Mexican historiography, which should 
be read by those interested in the Spanish 
colonial period. 
Roscoe R. Hitz 
Washington, D. C. 


Person, HarLow S. Mexican Ol. Pp. 83. - -- 


New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 
$1.50. 


This little book is far more than a fac- 
tual account of the settlement of the recent 
oil expropriation episode, which gave rise 
to many superficial opinions regarding 
Mexican affairs. It is a scholarly statement 
which welds the multitude of conflicting 
factors of international relations into an 
understandable whole. 

Students of international affairs, as well 
as diplomats and citizens of the world, will 
do well to read this short volume, if only 
for the lesson it presents in the clarification 
of a complicated problem. Historians, 
present and future, can take a tip from its 


-integration. 


In the chaotic condition of world affairs 
today, this brief book offers an even more 
important and powerful suggestion. The 
most skeptical will agree that peace is the 
most desirable condition imaginable. Dr. 
Person’s book shows clearly the manner in 
which a war could have been started by 
the expropriation controversy. The af- 
fair, despite an armed conflict, could have 
aroused bitter national antagonisms. In- ‘ 
stead, through the work of specialists, a 
settlement was reached that was based on 
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sympathy and  understanding—elements 
that are basic for peace. 

Dr. Person is correct in asserting that 
the lasting value in the oil settlement is to 
be found in the fact that the procedure fol- 
lowed here points out the way for the 
proper settlement of international disputes 
in the future. 

Contrary to the Anglo-American concep- 
tion that the subsurface of the land belongs 
to the owner of the surface, the Hispanic 
American understanding gives the title to 
the state—or the nation as a whole. With 
that in mind, the Government of Mexico 
was guilty only of claiming its own when 
it took possession of oil properties owned 
(in the Anglo-American sense, at least) 
by foreign companies. 

The international strength of the great 
oil companies was sufficient to limit the 
markets for the petroleum produced by the 
Mexican Government after expropriation. 
Economic strangulation, such as then oc- 
curred, has been a cause for wars in the 
past, but in this case understanding pre- 
vailed. 

Dr. Person has produced a most worth- 
while book. 

CHARLES GERALD FORBES 

Norman, Okla. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF Commission. The 
Foreign Trade of Latin America. Vol. I, 
pp. vil, 99, 20¢; Vol. II, pp. xi, 304, 35¢; 
Vol. HI, pp. xii, 326, 40¢; Vol. IV, pp. 
vii, 253, 35¢. Washington: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, 1942. 


This is a survey of the trade of the 
twenty republics of Latin America with 
the outside world and especially with the 
United States, between 1929 and 1938. 
The first part deals with the trade of Latin 
America as a whole, the second part with 
the foreign trade of each of the republics 
(Vol. 1 covers South America, Vol. 2 the 
Caribbean area, including Mexico), and the 
third part with the principal Latin Ameri- 
can export commodities, ` 

This report was originally issued in 
mimeographed form, in 1939-40. The 
printed edition is identical except for small 
changes in the discussion of the effects of 
the present war on Latin America’s foreign 
trade. This means that no statistical fig- 
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ures more recent than 1938 are presented 
except in Part I, pp. 58-62, which deal with 
“Effects of the War on Latin American 
Trade,” and in the statistics of United 
States general imports from Latin America 
(Part III, p. 5). 

Part I presents a brief general descrip- 
tion of the Latin American area, an ex- 
amination of the commercial policies of the 
Latin American nations, and a survey of 
the total trade of Latin America with the 
world and with the United States in par- 
ticular. 

Each of the chapters devoted to the in- 
dividual republics, in Part II, contains a 
very concise general description, particu- 
larly of the natural resources of the coun- 
try, a survey of its commercial policy, and 
an analysis of the trend of its foreign trade 
and of the composition, destination, and 
sources of its exports and imports. Finally, 
the development of each country’s trade 
with the United States and its balance of 
payments in relation with the United States 
are discussed. Foreign investments are 
mentioned briefly. Monetary policies are 
not discussed. There are relatively small 
variations in the space devoted to the dif- 
ferent countries. 

The discussion of the “effects of the war” 
on the exports of Latin America’s principal 
world market commodities is limited to 
general considerations and not supported 
with figures. 

The publication suffers somewhat from 
the inadequacy and lack of uniformity of 
many Latin American statistics and from 
the absence of detailed figures for the war 
period—deficiencies for which the United 
States Tariff Commission of course cannot 
be blamed. 

In general, these volumes represent an 
admirably concise and, within its scope, 
comprehensive reference work. It is indis- 
pensable to anyone seriously interested in 
Latin America of today or in United States 
foreign trade. 

RICHARD F, BEHRENDT 

Yale University 


BRADFORD, SAx. The Battle for Buenos 
Aires. Pp. vi, 307. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1943. $2.50. 


Undoubtedly a rich crop of books will 
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appear in English about the individualistic 
nation which is Argentina, especially if she 
persists in continuing her lonely career as 
a neutral in ‘the global war. Among such 
books the present will have its place, even 
though it is not as sound as it is sensational. 

The author, now in the United States 
Navy, has been a traveler and a newspaper 
editor since his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of California more than a decade 
ago. As would be expected, his book is 
popularly and interestingly written, and it 
is based chiefly on observations. Perhaps, 
however, a greater knowledge of history 
would have improved the factual if not 
the interest side of his work. 

The author’s thesis is that Buenos Aires 
(and Argentina as well) is the seat of a 
battle between the good forces of democ- 
racy and the evil forces of the totalitarian 
governments. This drama of action is 
centered in the Argentine capital, where 
“the intricate organization of German na- 
tionals, Mussolini’s attempt to bring into 
line the huge Italian population, and the 
most subtile campaign of the Spanish Falan- 
gists to sell reaction in the name of Iberian 
culture” constitute a “three-pronged” as- 
sault against the agents of the democracies. 
Certainly the author has caught the throb- 
bing beat and the buoyant picturesqueness 
of the life of the great city of Buenos Aires, 
and he has, in a measure at least, produced 
an “inside” biography of the capital which 
readers will find difficult to lay down until 
they reach the end of the story. But aside 
from stating the factors which make the 
city a battle ground, he has hardly achieved 
the objective of offering answers to the 
questions which he has raised. In this re- 
spect the reader will certainly feel disap- 
pointed, and will be forced to the conclu- 
sion that the book as literature is excellent, 
but that as history it leaves much to be 
desired, as an indictment of the Axis it is 
unconvincing, and as a solution to a prob- 
lem it is negligible. 

A. Curtis WILGUS 

George Washington University 


Bemis, SAMUEL Fracc. The Latin Ameri- 
can Policy of the United States. Pp. xv, 
470. New York: Harcourt; Brace & Co., 
1943. $4.50. i 
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This volume traces the history of the 
Latin American policy of the United States 
from the beginning to 1943. The author’s 
purpose is to interpret rather than to pre- 
sent new facts. The first half of the work 
deals with such familiar themes as the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, territorial expansion, impe- 
rialism, dollar diplomacy, and the Wilson 
policies, The second half presents a use- 
ful summary of the recent period, including 
a valuable discussion of efforts to codify 
American international law. Chapter XX 
is entitled “The Myth of Economic Impe- 
rialism.” The author’s main contention, 
which he urges repeatedly and vigorously, 
may be observed in the following quotation 
(pp. 385-86): 

“The Continental Republic took shape in 
the empty spaces of North America with- 
out willful aggression against any civilized 
nation or people, and this is said with due 
cognizance of the circumstances of the War 
with Mexico. ... The very existence of the 
Continental Republic created a bulwark 
against imperialism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It made possible a power capable 
of protecting the republican New World 
against the imperialism of the Old... . 

“That the United States has been an 
imperialistic power since 1898 there Is no 
doubt, although that comparatively mild 
imperialism was tapered off after 1921 and 
is fully liquidated now. .. . It was essen- 
tially a protective imperialism, designed to 
protect, first the security of the Continental 
Republic, next the security of the entire 
New World, against intervention by the 
imperialistic powers of the Old World.... 
It did not last long and it was not really 
bad.” 

To support this thesis, and especially the 
one set forth in Chapter XX, with respect 
to all times, episodes, and circumstances 
must require a good deal of courage. Was 
the security of the Western Hemisphere 
seriously threatened between the outbreak 
of the Russo-Japanese War and the first 
World War, or between 1921 and 1929? 
Yet both of these periods were character- 
ized by rather vigorous support of the eco- 
nomic interests of the United States in 
Latin America. 

The fact that the records indicate that 
the Government often approached the 
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‘bankers and urged them to undertake the 
flotation of bonds of the Caribbean states 
is not conclusive proof that negotiations 
were initiated by the Government. The 
beginning of correspondence may have been 
preceded by personal conferences. More- 
over, the initiative was taken by the bank- 
ers in the cases of Venezuela, 1902-3, and 
Costa Rica, 1905-6, as revealed by the cor- 
respondence itself, 

The final verdict on the extent to which 
the United States engaged in economic im- 
perialism cannot be given, if at all, until 
all the consular and diplomatic letters have 
been examined and until the historian can 
have assurance that none of the correspond- 
ence has been lost or destroyed and that 
nothing took place without leaving a record. 
Do economic groups who keep lobbies in 
Washington to influence national policy in 
domestic affairs never try to shape the 
course of foreign policy, or are their efforts 
always futile in this sphere? Has professor 
Bemis examined the large bulk of manu- 
scripts filed in the State Department Ar- 
chives under the heading of Domestic Let- 
ters? Can he be sure that these letters 
never influenced a Secretary of State or 
even a subordinate in the State Depart- 
ment? 

Professor Bemis asserts that the capital- 
‘ists of the United States have not exploited 
the Latin American republics but rather 
have been exploited by them (p. 350). 
This probably has been true in some in- 
stances, but surely the generalization is too 
sweeping. Has Professor Bemis examined 
the record books of all the companies which 
own or have owned Latin America’s mines, 
oil wells, telephones, power plants, cables, 
railways, and other business enterprises? 
Is he familiar with their dividends, their 
rates, the salaries of their executives, and 
the general distribution of their profits? 
If so, he ought not to withhold a volume 
on the subject. It would be a timely addi- 
tion to the literature on inter-American 
relations. It would correct the errors dis- 
seminated by the “Marxists”’—-namely, ac- 
cording to Professor Bemis’ terminology, 
the errors of all those who contend that 
economic forces have influenced at any 
time or in any way the Latin American 
policy of the United States, 
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In recent years, indeed, the United States 
seems to have been “washed in the blood 
of the Lamb.” But there is no need to be 
so modest about the scope of the redemp- 
tion. It is possible to be generous with 
those who hold a different view and still 
contend that the policy of the United States 
has been less wicked than that of certain 
other nations of today and other times. 

Professor Bemis has made, in general, an 
important contribution. All except one or 
two chapters seem entirely sound to this 
reviewer. These should be read in con- 
nection with other books dealing with 
inter-American relations, and with the un- 
derstanding that they should be tested by 
further research into the economic and 
technological relations of the United States 
and its neighbors. 

J. Frep RIPPY 

University of Chicago 


RHYNE, CHARLES S. (Ed.).. Municipalities 
and the Law in Action. 1943 Edition. 
Pp. 611. Washington: National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers, 1943. $7.50. 


“Municipalities and the Law in Action” 
is the title given to a series prepared and 
published by the National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers. Each year the Insti- 
tute compiles the legal experience of cities 
and publishes them under the direction and 
editorship of Charles S. Rhyne, executive 
director. These volumes are designed to 
furnish a ready, up-to-date reference on all 
phases of the cities’ legal experience. The 
present edition gives a record of city legal 
experience covering the first year of the 
war. 

This edition contains discussions, reports, 
and papers of the War Conference of City 
Attorneys held in New York, December 
1942. These treat of such problems as 
municipal organization for civilian defense, 
civil liabilities resulting from civilian de- 
fense activities, blackouts, dimouts, air raid 
protection problems, municipal employees 
and war service, municipal contributions of 
money and facilities for Federal war pur- 
poses, priorities, municipal revenue and 
financial problems, wartime and municipali- 
ties, emergency suspension of building ordi- 
nances, and the like. The volume also 
carries reports dealing with Federal con- 
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trol of municipal wages, jurisdiction of the 
War Labor Board over disputes between 
cities and unions of municipal employees, 
and Federal, state, and city relations in 
solving war problems. Federal legislation 
affecting cities, tort liability and the war, 
municipal employee problems created by 
the war, the war and public housing, the 
effect of Federal legislation on municipal 
contracts, Federal-city relations and the 
war, and many other subjects are also dealt 
with. In fact, the writer knows of no other 
volume that so completely treats the vari- 
ous municipal problems to which the war 
has given rise. 

Aside from the resolutions adopted by 
the conference, the opinions in the volumes 
are primarily personal rather than official. 
The general tenor of the papers leads the 
reader to the conclusion that there is a 
protest against the expansion of Federal 
power. City attorneys realize the inevita- 
bility of Federal centralization during war- 
time, and they equally realize some of the 
benefits which flow from such. Neverthe- 
less, the book leaves the impression of a 
complaint registered in protest against the 
assumption of powers not warranted by 
constitutional provision or legislative act. 
Such papers as “The Federal Attempt to 
Control Municipal Salaries and Wages” 
(pp. 141-63) by F. Murray Benson, City 
Solicitor of Baltimore, Maryland,. or the 
paper entitled “Jurisdiction of War Labor 
Board over Disputes Between Municipali- 
ties and Unions of Municipal Employees” 
(pp. 165-72) by Raymond Schroeder, Cor- 
poration Counsel of Newark, point out 
criticisms of Federal agencies assuming con- 
trol of municipal problems. 

One need only turn to such fields as taxa- 
tion, manpower, or tort liability to realize 
that Federal war policies have made many 
problems for the municipality. Civilian de- 
fense activities have been hampered in 
some instances by a feeling that cities 
would be laid open to tort liability, but the 
Federal Government has not come to their 
aid. On the other hand, it should be re- 
membered that cities are prone to take all 
they can get without realizing that the ex- 
penditure of Federal moneys for local gov- 
ernment must necessarily mean the expan- 
sion of Federal control. The volume as a 
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whole is a valuable treatise on the effect of 
the war on our federal system. 

It would be impossible to touch on all 
the important topics treated in this volume, 
but it offers a wealth of information and 
comment on current municipal problems. 
The volume should be a “must” for both 
the student and the practitioner who desire 
current information on municipal problems. 

STUART A. MACCORKLE 

Washington, D. C. 


Baum, RoseErT D. The Federal Power 
Commission and State Utility Regula- 
tion, Pp. xi, 301. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. 
Cloth: $3.75; Paper: $3.00. 


The first paragraph of the concluding 
chapter states that “. . . the purposes of 
this study are: (1) to examine the pattern 
of contacts and experience of the Federal 
Power Commission in its relations with the 


states, and (2) to determine how far these_ 


relations have facilitated or hindered the 
separate performances of Federal and state 
regulatory bodies.” 

This statement might be understood to 
mean that the study is limited by the 
framework of existing statutes, and that 
the wisdom of the statutes, and the desira- 
bility of the existing degree of centraliza- 
tion of governmental power, are questions 
beyond its intended scope. 

For the most part, it seems that this 
understanding is correct. The evolution of 
the Power Commission is traced, the juris- 
dictional disputes are-reviewed, the admin- 
istrative procedures are analyzed, and the 
practices of intercommission relations are 
reviewed, all in detail and with reference to 
regulation of water power, accounting, 
rates, and intercorporate transactions, 

The author concludes that throughout its 
history the Power Commission “has devel- 
oped and followed with a remarkable de- 
gree of success” extensive collaborative 
procedures with the states (p. 272). He 
recognizes that “primary attention to the 
Federal Power Commission has the accom- 
panying limitation of a tendency to see 
intergovernmental relations more through 
Federal than local eyes” and expresses re- 
gret that limitations of time and funds 
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precluded visits to more than two state 
commissions (Preface). This limitation 
possibly is reflected in Dr. Baum’s lack 
of sympathy with the frequent instances of 
failure of state commissions to collaborate 
effectively. 

The lack of appreciation of the state 
commission point of view appears to be 
influenced by a misunderstanding of the 
practical significance of the existing divi- 
sion of regulatory power. For instance, in 
discussing Power Commission authority to 
fix rates of depreciation for classes of plant, 
reference is made to the fact that under 
the statute “nothing is to limit a state com- 
mission from doing likewise” (p. 192). 
The author’s opinion is that “the likelihood 
of Federal-state disagreement over depre- 
ciation rates is minimized by the fact that” 
the Power Commission must give the state 
agency “reasonable opportunity to present 
its views and recommendations” (p. 275). 

It should be noted, however, that the 
statutory reservation of state authority 


over depreciation rates is only for the pur-_ 


pose of determining charges for retail serv- 
ice, and that for accounting purposes public 
utilities cannot charge depreciation to ex- 
pense at any rates other than those fixed 


“by the Power Commission (Section 302-a). 


Therefore, in such a so-called “collaborative 
procedure” a state commission is without 
effective authority. Although exercise by 
the Power Commission of enabling powers, 
when the Commission disapproves a trans- 
action which a state commission has ap- 
proved, does not legally oust the state 
commission from its authority, the practi- 


` cal and psychological effects may be as far- 
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reaching as if it did. The indirect effects 
on state commission prestige and effective 
authority, as well as the serious question 
of whether the increased centralization is 
in the long run public interest, have rela- 
tionships with the problem of achieving ef- 
fective collaboration which are largely over- 
looked in the study. 

It should be said that Dr. Baum’s book 
is the most authoritative, informative, and 
complete report on the procedures and ex- 
periences of Power Commission administra- 
tion that has become available. It is rela- 
tively less authoritative, however, where 
the history and the process of state com- 
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mission regulation are the subject of con- 
sideration. 

At some points, further, the study is not 
limited to the purposes stated above, but 
is concerned with desirability of the struc- 
ture of governmental power. 

For instance, the author expresses oppo- 
sition to a possible amendment limiting 
Power Commission jurisdiction over merger 
transactions in a manner similar to the ex- 
isting limitation of its jurisdiction over se- 
curity issues. The reasons given are that 
such an amendment is not justified by the 
negligible amount of intergovernmental 
friction, and that it would unnecessarily 
weaken the Commission’s jurisdiction over 
co-ordination and interconnection of elec- 
tric facilities, “a field in which, if anything, 
the Commission should be given increased 
authority” (p. 276). 

With reference to specific subjects of 
regulation, such as the one mentioned, the 
study includes no systematic development 
of the criteria which establish the desira- 
bility or undesirability of centralization. It 
is asserted, generally, that “the immediate 
ends and responsibilities of state and Fed- 
eral commissions considering the same 
transactions are dissimilar, at least insofar 
as the one is thinking primarily in terms 
of state and local interests and the other 
of interstate and national interests.” The 
character of the differences between the 
respective ends and responsibilities and the 
meaning of the differences for the desirable 
division of regulatory power are not devel- 
oped. 

In connection with both the question of 
centralization and the treatment of federal- 
state relations, there are indications that 
the author’s conclusions are influenced by 
his understandable impatience with the 
frailties of state commission regulation. 

The impatience is reflected in the state- 
ment: “If those state commissions resent- 
ful of the Commission’s reports (compara- 
tive rates) look more realistically at their 
responsibilities to the public, they would 


` see that the real issue at stake is not their 


own personal or commission prestige or 
states’ rights, but rather the protection of 
the public, and the ratepayer in particular” 


(p. 215). 
A different philosophy of government 
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might include the thought that the dignity 
and prestige of state governments are in- 
dispensable to our democratic system of 
government. It might include the thought 
that the question of whether centralized 
government should have responsibility for 
the prices of retail utility services does not 
turn upon the fact of whether or not indi- 
vidual states fail to act upon their responsi- 
bility. When a state loses responsibility it 
can no longer take the initiative, realize the 
advantages of experimentation, or develop 
the proficiency in democratic government 
which comes only when the administrative 
authority is accessible enough that public 
spirited citizens can make a dent. 
J. Rutoaps FOSTER 
New York University 


ÄNDERSON, DEWEY, and Percy E. Davi- 
son. Ballots and the Democratic Class 
Struggle. Pp. xii, 377. Stanford Uni- 
versity: Stanford University Press, 1943. 
$4.00. 


Anderson and Davidson have used a 
WPA white-collar project on the voting 
registration records of Alameda County, 
California, as a peg on which to hang their 
theories of democratic government. The 
peg looks a little small to the reviewer. If 
the authors were interested in making avail- 
able their findings regarding San Jose and 
the remainder of Alameda County, they 
could have done it better in a much shorter 
space. If they were interested in present- 
ing a treatise on democratic institutions, 
most certainly their base should have been 
larger. Their examination of the existing 
literature is too superficial for the latter 
purpose. For instance, there is no mention 
of Titus’ work on California elections, to 
say nothing of the studies of other places 
made by Holcombe, Gallup, Katz, Stouffer, 
Tingsten, Alderfer, Schmidt, Pearson, Col- 
man, and others. 

As I have shown in my Grass Roots Poli- 
tics, California is not a typical state, and 
Alameda County is not typical of Cali- 
fornia. Therefore, some of the conclusions 
which the authors have drawn from their 
data are of very limited application. They 
might have explained why Alameda County 
was exceptional, but instead they assumed 
that they had a typical situation. This is 
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most unfortunate, since it is misleading. 
For instance, the figures on the participa- 
tion of women in elections might lead one 
to think that women voted as well as men. 
This is true in parts of California, but not 
elsewhere in the United States. 

The authors have done a very useful job 
in making available their findings regarding 
the occupations, sex and party affiliations of 
the some 70,000 registrants of Alameda 
County during the years 1932-34. Where 
Anderson draws upon his actual experience 
in California politics the discussion is ex- 
cellent, as in the description of the famous 
Sinclair campaign of 1934. The so-called 
“Picture of the Electorate” which the au- 
thors present in the chapter on class con- 
sciousness and political behavior is also 
very well done. 

From the technical statistical point of 
view, the book leaves some things to be de- 
sired. Table headings do not completely 
identify the materials contained in the 
tables. When a coefficient of correlation 
is presented without giving the regression 
equation and certain other items, many 
questions may be asked. 

HaroLD F. GOSNELL 

Bureau of the Budget 

Washington, D. C. 


WRIGHT, Gorpon. Raymond Poincaré and 
the French Presidency. Pp. ix, 271. 
Stanford University: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. $3.50. 


It is gratifying to welcome another title 
to the growing list of monographs on the 
Third French Republic. The ill-fated de- 
struction of that regime in 1940 begs for, 
an adequate account of its history, and 
these monographs are excavating the mate- 
rials that will allow that history to be 
written. l 

This study is an attempt to explain the 
so-called “Poincaré-experiment” of 1913. 
Dictator-fearing republicans had so ener- 
vated the Presidency since the time of 
MacMahon that it had become almost a 
purely decorative institution. In 1913 men 
who wished to see a more authoritarian 
regime hoped to breathe new life into the 
office by the election of a strong man. Pro- 
fessor Wright shows that at the end of the 
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Septinate the men who had elected Poin- - 


caré were disappointed, and even his ene- 
mies admitted that he had not been able 
to alter the constitutional procedure to any 
appreciable degree. From this study it is 
clear that Poincaré did all that his rather 
rigid legalistic mind and staunch republican 
feelings would allow him to do to give more 
importance to the role of the “Prisoner of 
the Elysée,” and it is also clear that with- 
out either a constitutional amendment or 
‘a majority in the Chambers, Poincaré found 
it impossible to wield real power. Profes- 
sor Wright shows that he did exercise more 
influence than his account of his steward- 
ship would lead one to believe, but at the 
same time, the evidence shows that any 
man unwilling to push his case to a coup 
d’état could not be really powerful in the 
Presidency. 

In attempting to evaluate the influence 
that Poincaré did have while he was Presi- 
dent, Professor Wright has undertaken a 
well-nigh impossible task. It is clear that 
his influence both before and during the 
war, until the premiership of Clemenceau, 
was considerable, especially in questions of 
foreign affairs; but without evidence that 
probably is never to be available, that is 
about all that can be said. Poincaré brought 
experience, personality, and ambition with 
him when he became President, but the 
men that had made the Constitution of 
1875 remembered the Second of December 
too well. They had created an office that 
would allow a president either to be “King 
Log” or to be influential in affairs, but he 
could not be decisive unless he wished to 
overstep the barriers of the Constitution. 
This should not, however, lead anyone to 
conclude that the weak Presidency was the 
fatal defect in the Third French Republic 
that made the fall of France in 1940 in- 
evitable. 

This monograph is well written and ably 
documented, and represents an enormous 
amount of work. Its conclusions do not 
greatly alter the picture that has already 
been drawn, but by confirming the impres- 
sions of earlier studies, and by giving an- 
other insight into the problems of French 
government immediately before and during 
the war of 1914-18, the study is a valuable 
contribution. Lest the author should feel 
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that his was a thankless labor of love, let 
it be said that students of French history 
will appreciate what he has done. 
Joun B. WoLF 
University of Missouri 


TREVELYAN, G. M. English Social History. 
Pp. xii, 628. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Go., 1942. $4.50. 


George Macaulay Trevelyan, the most 
readable, and in many ways the most com- 
petent, of all contemporary writers of Eng- 
lish history, is particularly at home in social 
history. He loves parliaments much, but 
people more, and in all his books he turns 
with special eagerness from the hard beaten 
path of politics to the meadows of the com- 
mon human life. His approach is distinctly 
literary. Letters, diaries, memoirs, poetry, 
and fiction form a large part of his source 
materials; his chapters bear such titles as 
“Chaucer’s England,” “Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land,” “Dr. Johnson’s England,” and he 
frankly says: “As our study of the Eng- 
lish scene emerges from mediaeval into 
modern times, we obtain in increasing pro- 
fusion that aid of which Chaucer gave us 
a foretaste, the literature’ and fiction that 
described men and women of the writer’s 
own time, their habits of thought, speech 
and conduct—contemporary impressions 
which have by the passage of years become 
historical documents of priceless value... . 
All who crave to know what their ancestors 
were like, will find an inexhaustible fount 
of joy and instruction in literature, to which 
time has added an historical interest not 
dreamt of by the authors” (p. 204). 

This does not mean that the author dis- 
dains more prosaic materials; on the con- 
trary, we have such statistical analyses as 
the discussion of the rapid and rather mys- 
terious fall in the death rate from 1730 to 
1750 and again from 1780 to 1810 (pp. 
341-45). Mr. Trevelyan is, like so many 
British writers, particularly fond of the 
calm eighteenth century: “The gods merci- 
fully gave -mankind this little moment of 
peace between the religious fanaticisms of 
the past and the fanaticisms of class and 
race that were speedily to arise and domi- 
nate time to come” (p. 339). But he does 
not carry this amiable sentiment too far, 
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and in appraising the nineteenth century he 
is careful to remind his reader that “we 
must avoid the mistake of supposing that 
the working classes as a whole were finan- 
cially worse off than before the Industrial 
Revolution, although their grievances being 
of a new kind. were more resented, and 
their complaints more vocal than in the 
past” (p. 484). 

The author places the “real beginning of 
‘modern times’” at the Industrial Revolu- 
tion rather than the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, and remarks that “even now we 
retain the mediaeval institutions of the 
Monarchy, the Peerage, the Commons... 
the established Church, the parish system, 
the Universities, the Public Schools... . 
Conservatism and Liberalism, in the broad- 
est sense, are both mediaeval in origin, and 
so are trade unions” (p. 96). In English 
social history, more perhaps than in any 
other branch of history anywhere, changes 
are both perpetual and gradual; the stream 
-is never twice the same, and yet at no time 
altogether altered. Mr. Trevelyan’s book 
gives us a perfect impression of this tena- 
cious and yet evolving life of the British 
people. The book is primarily for the gen- 
eral reader, and is unencumbered with ap- 
pendix or general bibliography, though 
there are an index and short chapter bibli- 
ographies. 

PRESTON SLOSSON 

University of Michigan 


Jorpan, W. K. Men of Substance: A 
Study of the Thought of Two English 
Revolutionaries, Henry Parker and Henry 
Robinson. Pp. ix, 283. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942. $3.00. 


Henry Parker and Henry Robinson con- 
tributed significantly to the thought of an 
age which was a veritable hotbed of reli- 
gious, political, and social ideas. In the 
clarity with which they grasped the impli- 
cations of the revolution through which 
England was passing, and the courage with 
which they declared their convictions, they 
were ahead of their contemporaries. As the 
title of this work indicates, both belonged 
to the propertied classes. Robinson was a 
merchant born and bred; Parker a younger 
son of a landed family, who became closely 
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identified with mercantile interests. The 
ideas of the two men run remarkably paral- 
lel courses, but their thought is unequal in 
its emphasis. Parker’s contribution was in 
the realm of political theory; Robinson’s, 
in religious, economic, and social ideas 
Both men challenged that tacit assumption 
of clerical authority which had dominated 
the mind of Europe for a thousand years, 
and felt that in the interest of the security 
of the state the pretensions of the clergy 
should be sharply curbed, those of the 
Presbyterians no less than those of Laud 
and his group. Both men believed that 
religious toleration was a practical neces- 
sity, for in no other way could endless 
bickering be avoided; but Robinson, who 
seems to have been a man of genuine re- 
ligious feeling, went further than the coldly 
Erastian Parker, and worked out a noble 
plea for religious toleration on philosophi- 
cal grounds. 

Parker and Robinson both realized that 
the Civil War represented a contest for 
sovereignty, and were willing to accept the 
logical consequences of a Parliamentary 
victory. They felt that royal government 
had outlived its usefulness, but were 
strongly opposed to the democratic ideas 
of some of their contemporaries, Parlia- 
ment as then constituted seemed to them 
ideally fitted to represent the landed and 
mercantile aristocracy of England, the 
group which in their opinion could most 
fittingly exercise the sovereign power. 
Parker’s theory cut deeper than Robinson’s, 
anticipating much of the thought of Hobbes 
and foreshadowing ministerial responsibility 
to Parliament, but both men were funda- 
mentally pragmatic in their approach to 
political problems. 

Robinson’s social and economic thought 
far transcended that of Parker. He be- 
lieved that the commercial aristocracy, a 
class which still suffered from a certain 
sense of insecurity, should take its place 
as at least an equal partner with the landed 
aristocracy. While defending the great 
trading companies, with their monopolistic 
implications, he was an advocate of free 
trade, being ahead of his time in recogniz- 
ing that most trade was essentially barter, 
and that the volume of trade rather than 
the balance of trade was the true index to 
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the prosperity of the state. Yet Robinson 
was no advocate of laissez faire. He be- 
lieved that the state should take the ini- 
tiative in securing a planned economy. 
Frankly a nationalist, he contended that 
commercial supremacy should be wrested 
from the Dutch by a building up of the 
fisheries, the merchant marine, and the 
navy, and by seizing control of the Indies. 
He was interested in England’s infant 
postal system and, a generation before the 
founding of “the Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street,” was a tireless advocate of 
a national bank. 

Professor Jordan’s scholarly and well- 
written volume fills a real need in calling 
attention to two significant writers whose 
influence has hitherto been accorded inade- 
quate recognition. 

Leonas Dopson 

University of Pennsylvania 


STONER, JOHN E. S. O. Levinson and the 
Pact of Paris. Pp. xvi, 368. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
$4.00, 


This book contains a detailed, scholarly 
account of how Salmon O. Levinson, a suc- 
cessful Chicago lawyer, devoted a large 
part of his time, energy, and money to pro- 
moting a movement which culminated in 
the Pact of Paris. Let it be said here that 
the author’s use of available public docu- 
ments and private papers, especially Levin- 
son’s, has followed the best traditions of 
scholarship, and his well-written, straight- 
forward story displays as little bias as one 
could reasonably expect. 

When it comes to assessing the value of 
Levinsen’s work, the validity of his meth- 
ods, or the final outcome of his labors, one 
` Is in doubt what place to assign him. Was 
he a prophet who saw beyond the imme- 
diate future, another William Lloyd Garri- 
son in his drive towards a specific goal, or 
was he chasing a chimera, ignoring facts 
patent to others, and fighting all suggestions 
which did not jibe with his own peculiar 
predilections? Quincy Wright, under whose 
guidance the study was made, states in the 
Introduction that the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
“had a practical influence in mobilizing the 
moral and legal conscience of mankind 
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against present aggressors,” yet Levinson’s 
“love of peace stood in the way of seeing 
that his own principles led to the need of 
international organization to compel recal- 
citrant states to observe law.” 

Levinson’s conviction that once war was 
put outside the pale of law—was “out- 
lawed”—~peace would naturally follow, car- 
ried him into opposition to all use of force 
except in self-defense when attacked. He 
would have no naming of aggressors. He, 
having supported President Wilson and the 
League of Nations “right up to the evening 
of February 14, 1919,” turned against both 
and swung to the “irreconcilables.” He 
backed Harding in the campaign of 1920 
because he believed, or at least hoped, that 
Harding’s election would effectually pre- 
vent American ratification of the Covenant. 
He went clear over to the position of Lodge 
and Knox and associated his efforts with 
those of Jim Reed, Hiram Johnson, and 
Hearst. He opposed American adherence 
to the World Court. He disliked Shotwell, 
“and it was common knowledge that the 
two men were frequently at sword’s points” 
because of the latter’s support of the 
League and realistic facing of issues. Only 
one thing was paramount, and that was to 
“outlaw” war. 

Probably the most interesting phase of 
the study lies in the account of Levinson’s 
efforts, supplemented especially by those 
of Raymond Robins, to get Senator Borah 
to bring forward a resolution on “outlawry” 
and to have him support it actively. A not 
too pretty picture is given of the Idaho 
Senator’s backing and filling—something 
that does not make his stature increase in 
the eyes of the reader. Coolidge and par- 
ticularly Kellogg had to be wooed and con- 
tinually put back on the track. Through it 
all, Levinson was content to remain in the 
background, writing letters, sending tele- 
grams, interviewing numberless people, and 
spending his money freely for the cause. 
He allowed, even encouraged, others to take 
what laurels there were. Levinson’s efforts 
in promoting peace did not stop when the 
Pact of Paris was ratified, but this study 
does not extend to an account of subse- 
quent efforts. One does wish, however, that 
the author could have told whether Levin- 
son during the thirties (he died in February 
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1941) actually believed his “outlawry” had 
produced tangible results. 
LESTER BURRELL SHIPPEE 
University of Minnesota 


Simms, Henry H. A Decade of Sectional 
Controversy, 1851-1861. Pp. xi, 284. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1942. $3.50. 


Dr. Simms’s able and painstaking volume 
seems tc me to contain many of the virtues 
and all the faults of professional historic 
writing today. This reserves its highest 
devotior—nor do I find fault with this—for 
firsthand research. But the idolatry is car- 
ried too far. Since source material is for 
all practical purposes infinite, and the sum 
of all previous study more or less limited, 
in the very nature of things any skillful and 
persistent delving is bound to uncover a 
certain emount of fresh details. The temp- 
tation to overemphasize these is, to their 
discoverer, almost irresistible, and never 
resisted. He tends to forget that usually 
the reason these data are new is that they 
are not really very important; so that to 
highlight them is to distort the over-all pic- 
ture. Isn't it amazing how often such im- 
balance, such a lack of perspective, detracts 
from even the soundest of contemporary 
scholars2ip? 

But there is more than this. 

The devotion of modern research to 
documented facts, its reluctance to indulge 
in conjectures and venture upon conclu- 
sions not plainly inherent in the facts them- 
selves, makes for reliability—-and stodgi- 
ness. Scholars are inclined to place greater 
reliance on a direct quotation from an ob- 
scure newspaper or a casual letter than on 
the most inspired inference based on an 
understénding of human nature, a ripe in- 
sight into what makes mankind tick. The 
typical pundit shows great aptitude for un- 
earthing the relics of the past, but a certain 
intellectual’ old-maidishness causes him to 
recoil from the dubious adventure of trying 
to breatne back into them the breath of life. 
He displays his finds in all their grisly bare- 
ness, because he fears that any attempt to 
articulate them smacks of charlatanry. 

I have indulged in these generalities be- 
cause they apply so specifically to the 
monograph in hand. Its admirable quali- 
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ties and its shortcomings as well are pre- 
cisely those of the current trend. 

The author tels soberly and ploddingly, 
against a sound factual background, the 
grim story of that decade which, step by 
step, error by error, ensured a Civil War. 
He is at his best when the documents he 
has so competently assembled, all by them- 
selves, make plain the passion and vehe- 
mence of the events which brought them 
into being. This is especially true of the 
chapter entitled “Exaggeration and Abuse.” 
But when the arts of the interpreter need 
to be added to those of the scholar, Dr. 
Simms falls woefully short. One must read 
only the opening chapter to realize this. 

Would that it were possible more often 
to graft some of the intellectual daring and 
verbal felicity of Philip Guedalla or Carl 
Sandburg onto the sturdy trunk of Ameri- 
can scholarship. It might really go some- 
where then. 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Philadelphia 


HANDLIN, Oscar. Boston’s Immigrants, 
1790-1865. P>. xviii, 287. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1941. $3.25. 


American treatments of the history of 
immigration once stressed the actual trans- 
fer of peoples to the United States, and 
gave relatively little attention to the Euro- 
pean backgrounds or to the subsequent 
American experiences of the newcomers. 
During the last two decades a number of 
scholars have followed the immigrant trail 
back into Europ2an motivations, and also 
forward through the years of adjustment 
to the American scene. By putting these 
several phases of the story together, it has 
become more meaningful. It has also been 
possible to deal with the theme more spe- 


cifically by breaking it down into studies ` 


of particular groups like the Italians or 
the Norwegians. Notably lacking, how- 
ever, have been histories of immigration 
into particular cities or rural areas—an 
approach essential to any treatment of 
the subsequent interrelationships of native 
American and foreign cultures. This is 
just what Mr. Handlin has provided in his 
careful and comprehensive analysis of Bos- 
ton’s Immigrants, 1790-1865. 

Taking some cues from sociologists, the 
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author suggests that the chief value of his 
work lies in showing the influence. of the 
distinctive Boston milieu upon the immi- 
grants, and vice versa. This is indeed one 
of its values. But even if all American 
ports had been socially identical, such a 
local study should have been made in order 
to secure the detailed realism that is neces- 
sarily lacking in accounts covering the en- 
tire country. Just as a new vista of the 
causes of immigration can be found in Han- 
sen, so a reading of the present study pro- 
vides a new perspective on the conse- 
quences. Since Boston happened to be 
selected by Mr. Handlin for his analysis, 
it incidentallly provides a significant con- 
tribution to the history of that city. 

The several phases of local experience 
are presented in logical sequence—arrival, 
adjustment, and conflict. In principle, all 
immigrant peoples are considered, but in 
practice, the Irish receive major attention. 
This is more or less justifiable, because the 
latter were much the largest group; but 
the relative neglect of non-Irish elements 
seems also to be due to the fact of their 
easy assimilation—to the lack of conflict. 
Theoretically, at least, the ease with which 
Germans merged into the Boston back- 
ground calls for some study, even as do 
the difficulties experienced by the sons of 
Erin. 

In dealing with the Irish, the author is 
by no means unsympathetic; yet at the 
same time, he makes clear the difficulties 
which their presence involved. One senses 
a case for the Know-Nothing movement, 
hitherto usually treated as a mere expres- 
sion of ignorance and intolerance. Truly 
tolerant men might well have been an- 
tagonized by the Irish opposition to social 
reform, and by such denunciations of re- 
ligious liberty as were clearly expressed in 
the Boston Catholic Observer as early as 
1848 (pp. 132, 133). 

Mr. Handlin’s work is based on a wide 
range of sources, and extensive statistical 
data are employed. The only types of ma- 
terial apparently overlooked are the medi- 
cal publications, and the use of sanitary 
reports provides much the same informa- 
` tion. A well-annotated bibliography and a 
' good index make the book technically com- 
plete. The style is clear and concise, and 
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the author’s attitude objective throughout. 
In a word, the work is an excellent example 
of historical writing in the tradition of the 
social sciences rather than in that of belles- 
lettres. Nevertheless, it would have been 
interesting to know what value judgments, 
if any, the author reached after completing 
the study. 
RicHarp H. SHRYOCK 
University of Pennsylvania 


MULLER, HERBERT J. Science and Criti- 
cism. Pp. xiv, 303. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1943. $3.75. 


I have read this book with a great deal 
of pleasure and not a little assent. Since 
the first World War the issue which Mr. 
Muller discusses has been raised many 
times, and a considerable number of its 
agonists have seemed to me to voice only 
the regretful impotence or the petulant 
obscurantism of the tired liberal’s failure 
of nerve, while much larger numbers have 
seemed to me to have taken on the bad 
manners, the inquisitorial disposition, and 
the holier-than-thou intolerance which are 
traditionally associated with ecclesiastical 
dogmatism. According to the defeatist lib- 
erals, the spirit of science has deprived the 
race of its supernatural consolations but 
left it nothing in their stead. According to 
the dogmatic supernaturalists, the works 
and ways of scientific free thought are the 
fons et origo of all the evils modern flesh 
is heir to; their toleration and “material- 
ism” are the parents and nurses of Nazism, 
Communism, and all their disastrous brood. 

Beside the doleful yearning for the good 
old days and the minatory shrillness about 
the times that must come unless the dog- 
matic sudernaturalists have their way, Mr. 
Muller’s utterance sounds extraordinarily 
calm, cheerful, urbane, and entirely un- 
afraid. He calls himself a follower of 
William James and John Dewey, and the 
sobriety of his philosophic claims, their 
reasonableness, the good wit and good tem- 
per with which he makes them, and his 
generosity to opponents prove him a true 
carrier of their characteristically American 
tradition. In the context of the opposi- 
tion, he makes the impression of a grown-up 
among permanent adolescents. 

Mr. Muller calls the philosophy which 
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he is defending “scientific humanism.” He 
- means by it a vision of man and nature and 
of man’s relation to nature as evinced in 
his works and ways which draw their data 
and their judgments rom the deliverances 
and by the method of the sciences. The 
method continues, the deliverances change. 
The critic whose humanism is scientific will 
keep abreast with those changes in physics, 
in chemistry, in biology, in psychology, and 
in the social sciences; he will absorb and 
digest them, and will give them effect in 
his judgments as a man of letters or even 
a man of art. Mr. Muller, accordingly, 
reviews and interprets the implications of 
Einstein’s relativity, Coghill’s organicism, 
the psychologies of the behaviorists, the 
psychoanalysts, and the gestaltists, the 
social philosophies of Marx and Pareto, 
and the findings of the anthropologists, for 
literature and life. Thence emerge the val- 
ues of scientific humanism in philosophy, in 
literature, in religion, and in democracy. 
They affirm a human nature free and flex- 
ible, by the exercise of the scientific intelli- 
gence so disciplined to reality that it ac- 
cepts its human integrity as its sufficient 
good and conducts the human enterprise 
at its own risk, without the illusion that 
its success can be guaranteed in advance, 
but with the courage which is wisdom con- 
cerning dangers. “I prefer to trust, hope 
and love even at the risk of choosing the 
wrong things,” says Mr. Muller. “I believe 
that only by trying to think can one get 
ready for thought. I prefer faith with 
works.” Whatever exceptions one may be 
moved to take against Mr. Muller’s specific 
judgments—and I have found myself often 
so moved—the spirit of this faith of his as 
a whole I find unexceptionable. It is the 
faith of an adult mind, able to live and 
work in hope without illusion. 
H. M. KALLEN 
New School for Social Research 


Cassipy, Harry M. Social Security and 
Reconstruction in Canada. Pp. x, 197. 
Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1943. 
$2.50. 

This study is not likely to become a best 
seller or a bible of social reconstruction in 
Canada. On the whole, it makes dull read- 
ing, containing little that would stir the 
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imagination of the reader as to the possi- 
bilities of social welfare programs, or that 
would arouse even a strong conviction that 
something must be done. It is of little 
propagandist value in the promotion of the 
cause of extending social services in Can- 
ada. On the other hand, it will prove dis- 
appointing to the serious student in the 
field of social welfare because it is, as the 
author himself points out in the preface, 
“more of a tract for the times than a care- 
ful research study.” In the compass of a 
200-page volume, Professor Cassidy has 
sketched in broad outline the character of 
social welfare problems in Canada, the limi- 
tations of present-day social services, the 
nature of proposals made by such investi- 
gating bodies as royal commissions, the 
nature of systems of social security in Brit- 
ain, the United States, and New Zealand, 
the character of a national program of so- 
cial security in Canada, and, finally, some 
of the problems of organization and admin- 
istration in the astablishment of a system 
of social services. Obviously, the author 
could not be expected to make an exhaus- 
tive analysis oi the various questions which 
he discusses. The study might have been 
more valuable, however, if some of the 
fundamental issues had been more fully 
dealt with, even if it had meant a less com- 
plete survey of the whole field. What is 
wanted, on the part of the general public 
as well as on the part of students of social 
welfare, is a clearer grasp of general prin- 
ciples. A knowledge of details in admin- 
istration and organization is not likely to 
lead to constructive thought. Professor 
Cassidy’s conciuding section emphasizes the 
need for more research into social problems 
in Canada, but cne might ask what sort of 
research he has in mind. Investigations in 
the field of social welfare have tended to 
be of limited value because of the limita- 
tions of the theoretical analysis. 

In the way of a more particular criticism 
of the study, it might be suggested that an 
urban bias tends to color the thinking of 
the author, a bies which has not been cor- 
rected by extensive reading of English and 
American social welfare literature. Region- 
alism is a dominant factor in the economic 
life of Canada, and staple industries remain 
important. Advocates of the cause of “full 
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employment” tend to overlook the fact 
that the cost of full employment may be 
borne very largely by exposed economic 
groups and exposed economic areas. Much 
the same might be said of the authors of 
“blueprints” of social security. Professor 
Cassidy pays some attention to problems of 
regionalism and agriculture in Canada, but 
the fact remains that his billion-dollar so- 
cial security edifice will introduce new 
rigidities into the Canadian economic struc- 
ture which might well have the effect of 
passing on the burdens of depression from 
the sheltered to the exposed economic 
groups. While a few crumbs may be 
dropped in the direction of the farmer, the 
fisherman, or the lumberman, social se- 
curity in the final analysis means the social 
security of the urban dweller. There is the 
very real danger that social reconstruction 
in Canada, if it is undertaken after the 
present war, may mean the strengthening 
of the position of the central region and 
the dominant economic interests of indus- 
trial capitalism at the expense of other re- 
gions and the weaker economic interests In 
the country. 
S. D. CLARK 
University of Toronto 


MOWRER, ERNEST R. Disorganization: Per- 
sonal and Social. Pp. ix, 682. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1942. $3.75. 


The purpose of this book is to present a 
schematic analysis of the major problems 
of personal and social disorganization. The 
point of view is that of social psychology, 
which the author “believes holds more 
promise for an understanding of the genesis 
of social disorganization than any alterna- 
tive approach” (p. vii). Social disorganiza- 
tion, admitted to be a hypothesis (p. 1), is 
. defined to consist of “changes in the cul- 
tural context which impede or destroy the 
functioning of the patterns of co-ordination 
which constitute the social order” (p. 26). 
_ Personal disorganization involves behavior 
which deviates from culturally approved 
norms to such an extent as to arouse social 
disapproval (p. 32). Thus social change, 
social disorganization, and personal disor- 
ganization all have their genesis in the 
variant behavior of individuals (p. 26). 
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There is a pattern of personal and social 
disorganization. Communities and persons 
with high rates in one series rank high in 
all, and vice versa. Arrests are the best 
single index of personal and social disor- 
ganization. This suggests that the pattern 
is determined by the basic forces which 
produce adult delinquency (p. 571). 

The foregoing main ideas are stated be- 
cause a book should be considered on the 
basis of its essential conclusions. Thus 
viewed, this is a significant book. It is 
basically an effort to identify the larger 
meaning and implications of our data on 
social problems. Especially significant are 
the analyses of the types of disorganized 
persons and the emphasis on the existence 
of a general pattern of community dis- 
organization against which all forms of per- 
sonal disorganization must be interpreted. 
A great deal of material is well organized. 
The book is well written, with a directness 


. of expression which is imperative to its 


main purpose. 

In more critical vein, certain comments 
or queries suggest themselves. (1) Is dis- 
organization a process or a condition? In 
his book on The Family, the author makes 
it a process; in the present volume, it seems 
to be a condition. A number of sociologists 
fluctuate between these two usages. Agree- 
ment on one or the other would seem im- 
portant. (2) Is disorganization, which is 
essentially a concept of conflict (p. 245), 
THE key to the study of social problems? 
Undoubtedly, the central idea is basic in 
the study of variant behavior, yet this re- 
viewer has the hunch that inadequacy may 
be as important. There is a social pathol- 
ogy in the terms of a framework of inade- 
quacy yet to be written. (3) Is there one 
common frame of reference into which a 
wide range of complex social data may be 
fitted, or is life just too complicated for 
that? (4) In the event that we insist on 
using one such concept, why is social change 
not more adequate? 

These and other questions precipitated 
by this volume, however, are to be regarded 
not so much as criticisms of Dr. Mowrer’s 
work, but rather as further emphases of its 
suggestive and stimulating value. 

James H. S. BOSSARD 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Mcwit.iams, Carey. Brothers Under the 
Skin. Pp. 325. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1643. $3.00. 

Brothers Under the Skin is a volume 
which all of us would do well to read and 
consider—and then act upon. Mr. Will- 
kie’s One World has recently been teaching 
our peop.e that the old order is changing, 
and that formerly backward groups all over 
the world are striving for equality and free- 
dom. Mr. McWilliams examines our in- 
ternal policy toward racial minorities and 
warns of the whirlwind we shall reap if we 
do not revise our laws, customs, and atti- 
tudes as they affect colored groups. 

Though the great bulk of the world’s 
people are nonwhite, Mr. McWilliams 
points out, they have been held in subjec- 
tion—poltical and/or economic—because 
of our superiority in‘ technological knowl- 
edge over the past several centuries. To- 
day colored peoples all over the world are 
more or :ess rapidly—but always surely—~ 
overtakinz us in scientific accomplishment, 
and already individuals among them have 
proved that color of skin or shape of head 
is no bar to creative technological genius. 
In short, the future distribution of scientific 
knowledge and power is likely to be much 
more proportional to population than here- 
tofore. The Japanese are today demon- 
strating what a vengeful nonwhite group 
can do when possessed of technology and 
raw materials. So long as we continue our 
present aztitudes and policies toward non- 
white people we are arousing resentment 
and hatred which may culminate in future 
world corflicts—and not ae in our 

own future subjection. 

Most of this volume consists of a series 
of well-written chapters, each considering 
one of our main nonwhite minority groups: 
Indians, Chinese, Negroes, Filipinos, Puerto 
Ricans, Spanish-Americans, and others. 
Each chapter recites tke tale of economic 
exploitation, social discrimination, cultural 
disorganization, and political disability that 
we have visited upon these minority groups. 
That Filipinos and Chinese have fought and 
ire fighting so valiantly for the United Na- 
ions is a tribute to their own nationalism 
ind the strength of American ideals, but 
‘eflects no credit on our discriminatory poli- 
cies, whose chief value today is to provide 
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potent Japanese propaganda. Japanese- 
Americans, native-born citizens and prod- 
ucts of our culture, have been incarcerated 
over a year in concentration camps for no 
other crime then their race, though they 
are overwhelmingly loyal and ask only for 
the right to prove their loyalty by working 
and fighting with all their ability. In 
Washington, D. C., Negroes cannot get jobs 
driving buses or trolleys, despite a man- 
power shortage which has partially crippled 
the city’s transit system. Spanish-American 
lads from New Mexico formed one of the 
main groups which helped write the saga 
of Bataan and Corregidor, but outside their 
native communities in this country they 
had little opportunity except in industry’s 
most menial tasks and agriculture’s most 
wearing “stoop lator.” 

How shall we deal with this problem? 
Not only does it offer a future threat, but 
it hinders the war effort today. Race riots 
in war plants and between American troops 
have occurred all too frequently since Pearl 
Harbor. In Asia and Africa—and in our 
own Harlems—Japan gains adherents by 
telling nonwhites that'this is a war of color 
—a-war to end the subjection of man with 
dark skin to man with light skin. McWil- 
hams proposes vigorous and positive gov- 
ernment action through an equal-rights pol- 
icy embracing legislation to outlaw poll 
taxes, segregation of all types, and discrimi- 
nation of any kind based on color or race 
or creed. Such a policy has much to com- 
mend it, but as the opposition to the Marc- 
antonio Anti-Poll Tax Bill and the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice shows, 
the prejudices exist in our people’s minds 
and hearts. Legislation alone is insuffi- 
cient; education and still more education 
are required, Not until our people realize 
that when a restaurant owner puts up a 
sign saying “Whites Only” he is committing 
sabotage which is applauded in Tokyo and 
Berlin and is betraying the ideals for which 
our boys are dying, will the fight be won. 
But that time, unfortunately, is still far off. 

. HARRY SCHWARTZ 

New York City 


Roprson, Sorra M. (Ed.). Jewish Popu- 
lation Studies. Pp. xvi, 189. New York: 
Conference on Jewish Relations,. 1943. 
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This is a demographic study of the Jew- 
ish population in a number of American 
cities. Since most of these studies were 
undertaken independently and for different 
purposes, they do not contain uniform in- 
formation; and since different methods 
were used, the results are not of uniform 
validity. In spite of these variations, they 
undoubtedly give a fair picture of the 
demographic make-up of the Jewish popula- 
tion in this country. As a basis for estimat- 


' ing the total Jewish population they are 


less useful, but probably would yield more 
reliable estimates than are now used. 

Since any discussion of the methods used 
in the several studies would be of interest 
only to those concerned with techniques, 
they will be passed by and attention fo- 
cused on the chief demographic results, 
which are of interest to a larger number, ` 

The first point of interest is the wide 
variation in the proportion of the total 
population in different cities which is Jew- 
ish (1930). - The Jewish population of New 
York is estimated at 30 per cent, Chicago 
7.8 per cent, Passaic 16.0 per cent, Pitts- 
burgh 80 per cent, and New Orleans 1.9 per 
cent. In general, about two-thirds of the 
Jewish population is native born, the large 
departures from this proportion being New 
Orleans with over 80 per cent and Chicago 
with 55 per cent. 

The Jews become naturalized faster than 
most other foreign-born. Only Passaic had 
as many as 23 per cent among its foreign- 
born Jews who were still aliens, while New 
Orleans had only 1.3 per cent. For other 
foreign-born the minimum was in Pitts- 
burgh, 21.3 per cent, and the maximum was 
in Passaic, 39.9 per cent. The age composi- 
tion of the Jews is also somewhat different 
from that of the general population, there 
being somewhat fewer in the younger age 
groups. But this is not surprising in a 
group which contains a considerable num- 
ber of foreign-born, and should not be 
treated as proof that Jewish families are 
smaller than the average. 

The most interesting difference between 
the Jews and the remainder of the popula- 
tion, as might be expected, is in the occupa- 
tional make-up. The Jews have about 12 
per cent of the gainfully occupied in the 
professions in most of the cities surveyed, 
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although this proportion is only 8.5 per 
cent in Chicago. This may be compared 
with 6.7 per cent of total gainfully occupied 
persons in the professions in 1930. The 
proportion of Jews in trade varies from 
over 60 per cent in Pittsburgh to 43.2 in 
Passaic, as compared with 12.5 per cent in 
the total population; and the proportion 
in manufacturing varies from 13.3 per cent 
in Trenton to 35.5 per cent in Chicago, 
while 28.9 per cent of the total population 
belongs in this group. The proportion in 
unskilled work is practically negligible. 

This is an interesting study as showing 
how one group of recent immigrants has 
adapted itself to certain aspects of Ameri- 
can life. As the editor says, however, it is 
far from adequate, and suggests more ques- 
tions, by far, than it answers. It tells al- 
most nothing about the more fundamental 
problems of the adjustment of the mental 
attitudes of the Jews to American life. 

WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems 


HUTCHINS, Ropert MAYNARD. Education 
jor Freedom. Pp. ix, 108. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1943. 
$1.50. 


In the Edward Douglass White lectures 
at Louisiana State University the president 
of the University of Chicago is once again 
defending the faith that is in him. It-is a 
vigorous faith vigorously defended. No 
president of an American college or uni- 
versity writes better or more readible prose. 
“An educational system which does not 
make these questions [of what is ultimately 
good and bad in human life and institu- 
tions] the center of its attention is not an 
educational system at all. It is a large-scale 
housing venture.” That is a comment 
which deserves to be put beside Woodrow 
Wilson’s classic remark about Princeton. 

Hutchins is noted for his controversial 
theory of education. All the famous doc- 
trines are discussed again. This is in part 
the weakness of the slender volume. It 
restates; it makes new and telling points; 
it is, however, as once was said of William 
James’s relation to philosophy, a series of 
brilliant forays rather than a sustained at- 
tack. Teaching by the method of exposure 
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to great books, the central place of meta- 
physics, the justification of the action of 
the University of Chicago in conferring the 
B.A. degree at the end of the sophomore 
year—they each receive an eloquent, if not 
always convincing, defense. 

There is another side to the book, how- 
ever. When Presidert Hutchins addresses 
himself to the central problems of educa- 
tion, he deserves and commands respectful 
attention. He has a way of speaking his 
mind—-and it is a first-rate mind, make no 
mistake about that—that other educators 
might emulate. “Candid and intrepid think- 
ing about fundamental issues—in the crisis 
of our time this is the central obligation of 
the universities. This is the standard by 
which they must be judged.” That is a 
challenge which education must examine 
and meet. Why is higher education pre- 
senting so sad a spectacle? What might-be 
done about it? What will be its future? 
Hutchins has provozative comments to 
make on all these issues. To those ab- 
sorbed in the present problems of war ad- 
justment, it is salutary to be reminded: 
“The war will compel the reconstruction of 
American education. The war will compel 
us to justify every minute and every dollar 
that goes into education. It will squeeze 
the waste, water, anc frivolity out of our 
educational system. 
frame a plan of liberal education for every 
citizen and force us to make it available in 
such a way and at such a time that the 
citizen may complete it before he joins the 
army. It will mean that we must offer our 
people a scheme of education which com- 
mands our intellectual allegiance and which 
is entitled to theirs.” 

Joann W. Nason 

Swarthmore College 


KotscHnic, WALTER M. Slaves Need No 
Leaders. Pp. xv, 284. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1943. $2.75. 


The relationship between education and 
war has received insufficient attention. 
While the existence of the connection is 
conceded, the far-reaching effects of school 
organization, curriculum, objectives, and 
methods are seldom described and analyzed. 
The organization and the impetus of the 
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German armies are due in no small measure 
to the training planned under Hitler. The 
magnificent heroism and loyalty of the 
Russians arise irom their faith in their 
country and its cause—a faith inculcated 
in schools. The dogged and stubborn re- 
sistance of the English arises partly from 
temperament but also in part from the 
traits and characteristics drilled into them 
in their schools. The feeble indecision and 
the fatal weakness of the French are trace- 
able in part to the divided objectives and 
overcentralized control of curriculum and 
methods. All taese relationships are de- 
scribed and analyzed by Professor Kotsch- 
nig. 

Slaves Need No Leaders is divided into 
two parts, the first dealing with the descrip- 
tion and analvsis of current education in 
Europe, the United States, and, to a less 
extent, Italy, and the second offering sug- 
gestions for the restoration of the world 
through reorganized and reformed educa- 
tional systems. German, Italian, and Rus- . 
sian education is characterized by a unity 
of purpose and a definity of content. In 
England the schools seem to be class- 
conscious but to achieve a kind of loyalty 
far beyond what one might expect. In the 
United States we lack unity of purpose and 
consequently have no philosophy that 
guides us in making our curriculum. The 
author very properly lays great stress upon 
reconstruction and postwar education. He 
makes a strong plea for tolerance and un- 
derstanding and also for a.thorough victory 
in order to be able to start anew. 

This is not an easy book to read. It is 
not clearly organized and it does not move 
logically along any foreseen path, and it 
abounds in implied and occasionally stated 
dogmatisms. On the first page the author 
implies that war is the measure of educa- 
tional efficacy. Some of us would want 
other types of measurement. The author 
says (p. 44) that one ‘can find no objective 
account of Russian education. One must 
admit, of course, that detachment with re- 
spect to the treztment of any subject is a 
relative matter, but there are a few ac- 
counts of Russian education from which 
one can gain some facts. On another page 
(46) the author declares that “the Russians 
have gained insights into socio-economic 
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processes” which no other people have 
gained, but that their rulers “have gone too 
far in their emphasis on economic material- 
ism.” How does he know? The author 
refers to “the extraordinarily high incidence 
of nervous diseases and insanity in con- 
temporary America” (p. 138). Statistics 
on such matters are not reliable enough to 
justify such dogmatism. The author sub- 
scribes to the sentimental notion that demo- 
cratic principles will prevent our doing 
much to reform European education in the 
postwar period (p. 179). Floundering in 
American education is charged to “teachers 
college mentality” (p. 248). The reviewer 
has never met this phrase before, and so 
is at a loss as to what the author Is trying 
to say. The author recklessly condemns 
the use of newspapers in classrooms (p. 
249). The book has dozens of untranslated 
foreign phrases and obscure names which 
are not explained. It is not an easy book 
to read. And finally, on the debit side, 
what in the world does the title mean? One 
would suppose that slaves are the one group 
in the world that stands in most need of 
leaders and liberators. 

The book is written with conviction. In 
many passages the author’ shows keen in- 
sight -and analytical power. His analysis 
(p. 141) of the weakness of mere objec- 
tivity is excellent. He answers well those 
who argue for the use of Hitler’s methods 
to achieve a different purpose (p. 145). His 
indignation against crimes and errors blazes 
from many pages, and he does not under- 
estimate the thoroughgoing nature of the 
philosophy and “demonic forces” against 
which we now wage war. The class educa- 
tion which prevails in Europe is justly por- 
trayed as an evil which has had and has 
far-reaching effects. The book deals with 
a great problem and makes some contribu- 
tion toward its solution. 

EDGAR B. WESLEY 

University of Minnesota 


CARLSON, OLIVER. The Man Who Made 
News. Pp. xi, 440. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce,.1942. $3.50. 


It is strange that a figure who was at 
once so influential and so unique as James 
Gordon Bennett, the elder, should have 
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been so systematically neglected by biogra- 
phers. Before the appearance of the Carl- 
son volume, only two books had been de- 
voted to the study of his life. The first of 
these, by Isaac Pray, which appeared in 
1855, was scarcely above the hackwork 
level; the other, by Don Seitz, 1928, 
sketched the lives of the two Bennetts, 
father and son, and while useful, it failed 
to fill in the gaps or give as thorough an 
interpretation as would appear to be called 
for. Accordingly, this most recent study, 
which is based on careful examination of 
existing source material, particularly the 
newspapers of the period covered (1795- 
1872), fills a gap in journalistic history. 
This may not be the definitive life of the 
elder Bennett, but it is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to serve most needs. 

For the general reader, this Bennett bi- 
ography tells the fascinating story of a 
newspaper genius who was an exhibitionist, 
a sensationalist, and a shrewd businessman. 
How he made the Herald the powerful and 
hated organ that it was, is successfully told. 
For the social historian and other students 
of social institutions, the book is full of 
meat for interesting interpretations involv- 
ing the role of the great man in relation to 
his cultural setting. Bennett was a power- 
ful personal force for nearly four decades, 
but that power came because he seized upon 
the changing environment and used it for 
his own journalistic ends. The key to Carl- 
son’s interpretation is given in the last few 
pages of the final chapter: in Bennett’s 
lifetime the Nation’s population changed 
from less than ten million to forty million; 
cities over 8,000 in size multiplied from 13 
to 226; a new wage-earning factory class 
came into being; industrialization devel- 
oped; literacy increased; a network of new 
roads, rail lines, and telegraph systems was 
created and opened the continent; steam- 
ships began to cross the Atlantic, and enor- 
mous technical advances took place in all 
phases of newspaper production. 

It remained only for a man of the genius 
of Bennett to capitalize upon these changes. 
Given the changes and given a man like 
Bennett, the kind of newspaper that re- 
sulted was all but inevitable. 

Matcotm M. WILLEY 

University of Minnesota 
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NEBUHR, REINHOLD. The Nature and 
Destiny of Man. Vol. IL. Pp. xii, 328. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1943. $2.75, 


Volume I of these 1939 Gifford lectures, 
which appeared in 1941, dealt with the first 
part of the title, the nature of man. The 
destiny of man is the subject of Volume II. 

The work Is a major contribution to the 
deepest of all human inquiries. It is not 
inappropriate that it be discussed in days 
such as our own, which mark the end of an 
epoch in human thinking. 

Professor Niebuhr traces some of today’s 
moral confusions to the Renaissance and its 
view of human nature. He believes that 
the Reformation gave a more profound and 
realistic answer to the question of man’s 
destiny. 

Yet for all his acute analysis of man’s 
problem, and especially that of man in the 
community, the author fails to deal as radi- 
cally with the fundamental problem of man 
and God: as one might expect. For he 
leaves to man, even in his lowest estate, a 
“residual virtue.” The Swedish theologian 
Nygren has made a much more consistent 
attempt to find a Christian interpretation 
of grace amid the futile philosophies of 
culture which “do not expect a Messiah.” 

Niebuhr’s strength is in his keen insight 
into the fallacies and weaknesses of the 


culture which has flowed out of Renaissance . 


humanism. .His attacks on it are as telling 
as Karl Barth’s blast on the theology of 
liberalism. But both are as voices of the 
Baptist in the wilderness. The more posi- 
tive description of what the Agape of the 
divine revelation can accomplish, and how 
it is realized in human history, we still 
await. Sin is something more than the 
intellectual “refusal to admit finiteness” 
(218). Grace, too, is more than the free- 
dom waich Niebuhr rescues from the col- 
lapse cf the Renaissance ideal. Niebuhr 
comes close to the central doctrine of Chris- 
tianity:in his remarks on the “forgiveness 
of sin.” There, we venture to suggest, 
rather than in abstractions on the finiteness 
of man, will be found the clues to the 
destiny of man. 
CONRAD BERGENDOFF 
Augustana College 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


May 27, 1943 
Dear Sir: 


You may recall that in my review of 
John Parke Youngs book The Interna- 
tional Economy in THE ANNALS for May 
1943 (p. 168) I refer to Hilgerdt’s study 
of multilateral trade in The Network of 
World Trade as representing a useful ap- 
proach to international trade problems 
somewhat neglected by Young. Immedi- 
ately following my contribution, you 
printed a review of the “Network” by Mr. 
J. H. Landman. The review is not un- 
friendly or even critical; but it gives the 
judgment that the volume expounds upon 
well-known facts: “This study’s description 
and narrative of world trade does not re- 
veal data that is not already familiar to 
economic geographers and international 
bankers” (p. 169). 

As this statement cannot be well recon- 
ciled with mine on the preceding page, I 
wish to have it on record that it is hardly 
true. The central thesis of the “Network” 
is concerned with the system of multilateral 
trade. Practically everything previously 
written on this subject followed the lines 
of abstract analyses and was focused upon 
the a priori conditions (comparative costs, 
etc.) for trade among imaginary countries 
A, B, C, etc. The only previous attempts 
to show that in reality multilateral settle- 
ment was almost entirely performed 
through one world-embracing system, and 
to draw up something like a world map 
indicating the actual order in which coun- 
tries enter into this system, have been made 


by Hilgerdt in three League publications _ 


(Balances of Payments, Review of World 
Trade, and Europe’s Trade) and in an 
article in “Index” (Svenska Handels- 
banken) in 1935; but owing to statistical 
difficulties these attempts left certain as- 
pects of the subject unexplored; the pat- 
terns uncovered by no means became 
“familiar to economic geographers and 
international bankers.” Hilgerdt finally 
overcame the technical difficulties and pre- 
sented a comprehensive picture of the sys- 
tem in the “Network,” together with a 
brief but original historical analysis of its 
formation, growth, and final decay, as well 
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as a study of its role in the international 
economy. This work falls within the field 
of research, as distinguished from a priori 
theory; its originality is generally realized; 
The (London) Banker (as long as we are 
on the subject of “international bankers”) 
for February 1943, for instance, says in a 
typical review: 

“Partial studies . . . have been made— 
notably the pioneer study by Hilgerdt, pub- 
lished in the Swedish periodical Index in 
August 1935—-but the full basis has only 
just been made available by the League of 
Nations publication The Network of World 
Trade. ... It is to be hoped that the im- 
mense field for. analysis and discussion 
which has been opened up in this volume 
... will eventually be worked further... .” 

If further evidence is required, I may 
refer, for instance, to The Economist of 
January 23, 1943, The Financial News 
(London) of January 29, 1943, or Eco- 
nomica of February 1943. 

Yours, 
Jorn LINDBERG 
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